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THE REPRESSION OF ERROR. 


By LesLie J. WALKER, S.J. 


T is the privilege, though not the 
exclusive privilege, of Americans 


and of Englishmen that they love 
truth, truth for its own sake, plain 
and unadulterated truth. We are 
men of our word. Not that we 
never break it; but that, if we do, 
we feel that we have done some- 
thing unworthy of ourselves. Nor 
yet that we never prevaricate; but 
that we dislike prevarication and 
quibbling and concealment, regard- 
ing them as something degrading. 
A straight answer and a straight 
deal, in politics, in finance, in his- 
tory, in controversy, everywhere: 
that is what we ask for, and ad- 
mire. For truth is sacred. It is 
not to be tampered with or covered 
up or whittled away, but is to 
be declared frankly and openly. 
Neither does it need—many in 
English-speaking countries claim— 
the adventitious support of repres- 
sion or coercion to bolster it up. 
Let truth win its own battles of its 


own inherent strength. Make it 
known; but there leave the matter, 
trusting to truth’s own beauty and 
intrinsic power. 

This is no idle boast or mere vel- 
leity. It is an ideal that to some 
extent at least has been realized 
amongst us: in our courts of jus- 
tice and in the freedom of our 
press. The lives of our distin- 
guished poets, philosophers, judges, 
soldiers, and statesmen bear wit- 
ness to its existence. We would 
like to think that we can deserve 
alike the confidence of foreign na- 
tions and the respect of native pop- 
ulations. It lies at the root of our 
zeal for science, and our reverence 
for the honest historian. 

To the Catholic it may seem 
strange that this strong feeling for 
truth should prevail amongst peo- 
ples who, from the religious point 
of view, are in his belief to so large 
an extent deprived of it. Yet may- 
be this very fact will account for 
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the yearning, in that desire and 
even love are often intensified when 
their object is half veiled or is ab- 
sent. In any case, the feeling is 
there, and to its existence and the 
supposed lack of it in ourselves, we 
Catholics owe many of our diffi- 
culties. 

Our censorship, our Index, the 
prosecution for heresy which our 
forefathers practiced with zeal, 
and of which our theologians and 
canonists defend the justice—such 
things are little short of abomina- 
tions in the eyes of many of our 
fellow countrymen. Why guard 
truth so vigilantly, they ask, if 
truth be really your inheritance? 
Why be so terrified of error, if 
truth be divinely secured in your 
possession? Why seek to crush 
heresy by penalizing it, if the Spirit 
of Truth be really omnipotent? 
No doubt their forefathers did the 
same; but they were inconsistent 
and their progeny has since realized 
this fact. We have not. We still 
censor, still have an Index and an 
Inquisition, still condemn proposi- 
tions, and deprive priests and pro- 
fessors of their offices. So to act is 
deemed essential to what is termed 
“the Roman system.” Newman, 
we are told, was uneasy about it; 
Acton denounces it outright. Prot- 
estants have not a good word to say 
for it. It is the antithesis of free 
inquiry and free thought, renders 
honest research nugatory, and the 
writing of genuine history an im- 
possibility. Worse still, it signifies 
that at bottom the old spirit of in- 
tolerance dwells amongst us, await- 
ing but the moment when it shall 
again acquire power, to revive in 
our midst the age of persecution. 

The last accusation is sheer non- 
sense. It was not recognized in 
the Middle Ages, but is recognized 
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now, that misbelief may be com- 
patible with sincerity. A man may 
be in heresy, yet be sincere in his 
convictions. Heresy in this case is 
no crime. It may be necessary to 
protect one’s self and one’s depend- 
ents from the heretic, but he does 
not merit punishment, for he is 
innocent. His ignorance is insur- 
mountable—invincible, as we say; 
and, as Pope Pius IX. remarks: 


“As things are, who would make 
so vast and arrogant a claim as to 
count himself able to determine the 
limits of this kind of ignorance in 
view of the varied character of peo- 
ples, environments, temperaments, 
and other considerations?” 


To punish the innocent would be 
contrary to the first principles of 
Catholic morality; as it would also 
be contrary to those principles to 
attempt to force those outside the 
Church to embrace the Catholic 
Faith. On the other hand, within 
the fold the Church does repress 
error, if by its repression we mean 
that errors are condemned, publica- 
tions censored and “imprimaturs” 
sometimes refused, books incom- 
patible with Catholic teaching 
placed on the Index, their authors 
occasionally censured, and in very 
rare cases, when recalcitrant and 
notorious, excommunicated. 

The principle involved in this re- 
pression of error within the Church 
is no less clear than is the principle 
which forbids the punishment of 
error in those who, through no 
fault of their own, are without the 
Church. For in the one case there 
is, and in the other case there is 
not, an acknowledgment of the 
Church’s divine mission and unfail- 
ing power to teach the truths which 

1Allocution, Singulari quadam. 
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Christ has revealed. Doubtless it 
is illogical, on the one hand, to ac- 
cept Christ as a divine teacher and, 
on the other, to select the truths 
which one is ready to accept as re- 
vealed; on the one hand, to ac- 
knowledge Christ’s authority and, 
on the other, to deny that of the 
Church, which is the living body in 
which His Spirit dwells. But logic 
is not man’s strong point. It is by 
emotion, temperament, habit, tradi- 
tion, that his judgment in large 
part is governed, not by pure rea- 
son alone. He may or may not see 
the truth. But if he does see it, he 
is in a radically different position 
from one who does not see it. He 
now knows that not by reasoning 
alone is truth discovered, nor by 
logic, or science, or experience, nor 
by taking thought, but that God 
Himself reveals it in His own way, 
surely, infallibly, without faltering, 
and in such a way that man can 
know for certain what God would 
have him know about things divine 
and the way of his salvation. He is 
free, but he is free now, not with 
any wild kind of freedom, but with 
that freedom wherewith Christ hath 
made him free. Truth dwells 
within him, yet not within him as 
in an isolated unit, but within him 
as a member of a body of which the 
functions are diverse, yet ordered, 
and all to the one end that truth 
may be made manifest in the world. 
“Be a whole or join a whole: you 
cannot be a whole unless you join 
a whole: this, I believe, is religion,” 
says Bernard Bosanquet.? And to 
join a whole is to be subordinate to 
it, to strive to fulfill its function, to 
seek to realize its purpose, and not 
one’s own. 

If a man speak, or if he ascend 
a platform or write a book, pre- 

2What ts Religion? p. 12. 
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sumably he has a message to de- 
liver. Whose message, and to 
what end’ If it be his own, man- 
made and of earthly origin, it will 
be worth as much as he is worth, 
which is the clay of which he is 
composed. But if he be a Catholic, 
and his message concern things 
Catholic, he speaks not of himself, 
but delivers the message he has re- 
ceived. He speaks of the whole 
and for the whole, in its name and 
power,—fallibly in so far as he is 
separate, infallibly in so far as he 
is one with the whole to which he 
belongs. The whole controls his 
utterance, which is hers and not 
his own; and he submits gladly 
and freely to that control, knowing 
that he can speak truly if, and in 
so far as, he submits to it. That 
is the meaning of censorship. It 
is not the denial of freedom or the 
negation of initiative, but the ad- 
mission of it, within and subor- 
dinate to the whole in which, and 
for the purpose of which, it func- 
tions. 

Turn now to the three great 
English Catholics who are said— 
rightly or wrongly—to have repu- 
diated the principle of censorship. 
Acton speaks for science, and sci- 
ence is of the universe minus God. 
It has its own method and prin- 
ciples; and its freedom to use that 
method and those principles within 
its own sphere is explicitly recog- 
nized by the Vatican Council. Of 
this method Acton wrote in 1859: 


“Science is valueless unless pur- 
sued without regard to conse- 
quences or to application—only 
what the Germans call a subjective 
safeguard is required. . You 
want things to be brought to bear, 
to have an effect. I think our 
studies ought to be all but purpose- 
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less. They want to be pursued 
with chastity like mathematics. 
This, at least, is my profession of 
faith.””* 


Acton would have applied this prin- 
ciple not only to physical science, 
but also to ecclesiastical history 
and even to theology. Theologians 
must study “painfully, and in the 
sources, the genesis and growth of 
the doctrines of the Church.” The 
method of Faber, Morris, Ward, and 
Dalgairns is futile. 


“A theologian cannot choose be- 
tween the Fathers, the scholastic 
writers or the modern schools, any 
more than a historian can choose 
whether he will read Livy or 
Polybius to write his history of 
the Punic war.” 


Perhaps not; yet no one can well 


deny that, as witnesses to Catholic 


tradition, different sources have 
very different values. The genetic 
method in Acton’s day was in its 
infancy. It needed emphasizing. 
Acton emphasized it; but in despis- 
ing the analytic method he over- 
emphasized. The genetic method 
alone is inadequate, as James 
Ward, Pringle Pattison, and Baron 
von Hiigel have each pointed out. 


“Human marriage, under this 
treatment, becomes a mere pairing 
of two animals or plants; the State, 
a mere herding of wild animals, or 
the cruel invention of cannibal 
cave-dwellers. The God of the 
Jews becomes the mutterings and 
tremblings of a volcano in the 
peninsula of Sinai; indeed one spe- 
cially ‘thorough’ sage of this school 
discovers that religion began with, 


sGasquet, Lord Acton and His Circle, Letter 
xxvi. 
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and hence that it is, the scratching 
by a cow of an itch upon her back.”* 


The study of origins and of devel- 
opment serves to deepen and to 
enrich our appreciation of the “self- 
identical reality’ which manifests 
itself in each and every stage, but 
it is in the later stages that we must 
seek it, if we would discover its full 
meaning, or the end towards which 
ever it is moving. 

It was to history more especially 
that Acton sought to apply his prin- 
ciple of purposeless research, and 
in the Rambler that this principle 
was most strenuously advocated. 
In March, 1857, appeared an article 
under the significant heading, “Lit- 
erary Cookery,” in which it was 
said: 


“We don’t want to prove Protes- 
tants rogues, so much as to force 
them to see that we Catholics are 
neither cowards nor tricksters, but 
possess our full share of courage 
and truth-telling. ... We have to 
encounter the belief that we are 
not only crafty and false, but ac- 
tually afraid of the truth’s being 
known. This belief has to be van- 
quished, not by an angry denial of 
its justice, not by taunts, not by 
braggadocio, but by proving our 
courage by our acts. It is useless 
to proclaim that history and science 
are in harmony with our religion, 
unless we show that we think so 
by being ourselves foremost in tell- 
ing the whole truth about the 
Church and about her enemies.”* 


The Rambler would have no min- 
imizing of scandals, no whitewash- 
ing of bad popes, no shirking of 


4Von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses on the 
Philosophy of Religion, p. 141. 
5Gasquet, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 
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awkward facts or of their conse- 
quences. 

This policy was novel in those 
days. We must not forget this in 
judging of the strong things that 
were said either for or against it. 
No one as yet wrote history impar- 
tially, save only the Catholic, Lin- 
gard. Historians saw in history a 
vindication of the hypotheses which 
they were out to prove, more espe- 
cially if they chanced to be eccle- 
siastical historians, whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant. The Ultramon- 
tane, for instance, was out to vindi- 
cate the Papacy at all costs, and in 
consequence was apt to exaggerate 
the value of favorable evidence, and 
to ignore or to explain away facts 
that were unpleasant. It is to this 
tendency that Acton refers when, 
writing to Gladstone in 1876, he 
says: 


“It [Ultramontanism] not only 


promotes [untruthfulness ]}, it incul- 
cates distinct mendacity and de- 


ceitfulness. In certain cases it is 
made a duty to lie. But those who 
teach this doctrine do not become 
habitual liars in other things.”* 


Strong as this language is, and 
characteristic as it is of Acton so 
to express himself where Ultra- 
montanes are concerned in spite of 
his advocacy of calm judgment and 
chaste expression in other spheres, 
Acton neither says, nor does he 
mean, that Catholic historians 
must needs be unveracious. He is 
speaking of but one party in the 
Church, and of a time when that 
party had been using every effort 
to obtain a decision of which he dis- 
approved, and was still availing it- 


6Letters, ed. by Figgis and Laurence, p. 43; 
a by Mr. Coulton in Anglican Essays, p. 
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self of every means of defending the 
decision now taken. He is con- 
vinced that the means used were 
sometimes unjustifiable; that, in 
support of infallibility, arguments 
were used which involved what he 
regarded as a distortion of histor- 
ical fact. The Ultramontane cared 
less for facts than for the doctrine 
which he believed to have been 
divinely revealed. Acton, on the 
contrary, urged that facts must not 
be forced to fit doctrines, but doc- 
trines be so interpreted that they 
shall harmonize with facts as they 
are. To act otherwise is to be dis- 
honest. 

But it is no less dishonest and a 
distortion of fact to make Acton 
say more than he does say. No- 
where does he say that belief in 
infallibility is incompatible with 
historical veracity, still less that 
the Church inculcates unveracity. 
If he had done so, we may be quite 
certain that that diligent searcher 
for every scrap of evidence which 
he can use against infallibility, Mr. 
Coulton, would long since have dis- 
covered the passage. Acton writes 
to Newman, July 8, 1861: 


“I cannot bear that Protestants 
should say the Church cannot be 
reconciled with the truths or pre- 
cepts of science, or that Catholics 
should fear the legitimate and nat- 
ural progress of the scientific spirit. 
These two errors seem to me al- 
most identical, and, if one is more 
dangerous than the other, I think 
it is the last; so that it comes more 
naturally to be zealous against the 
Catholic mistake than against the 
Protestant.” 


The “weapon” which Acton used 
against these “errors” was the en- 
couragement of the true scientific 
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spirit and disinterested love of 
truth; and in this he had the sym- 
pathy of W. G. Ward. Nor was it 
the weapon itself so much as the 
way in which it was used that gave 
rise to the Rambler’s difficulties 
with ecclesiastical authorities. Of 
Simpson, for instance, one of 
its chief contributors, Newman 
writes: 


“I despair of Simpson being other 
than he is. He will always be 
clever, amusing, brilliant, and sug- 
gestive. He will always be flicking 
his whip at Bishops, cutting them 
in tender places, throwing stones 
at Sacred Congregations, and, as he 
rides along the high road, discharg- 
ing peashooters at Cardinals who 
happen by bad luck to look out of 
the window. I fear I must say I 
despair of any periodical in which 
he has a part.”" 


It was small wonder that the 
Rambler had its troubles. Yet W. 
G. Ward, the Ultramontane, ap- 
proved its boldness “in refusing to 
bow the knee to Baal” or “to join 
in the most disgusting chorus of 
self-laudation, which is the present 
fashion.” He thought the Rambler 
“the only publication which has 
shown the most distant perception 
of the immense intellectual work 
incumbent upon us, in both the- 
ology and philosophy. And he ex- 
pressed his deep conviction that 


“the whole philosophical fabric 
which occupies our (English) col- 
leges is rotten from the roof to the 
floor (or rather from the floor to 
the roof). Nay, no one who has 
not been mixed up practically in a 
seminary would imagine to how 


TWilfrid Ward, Life of Cardinal Newman, 
1. #20. 
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great an extent it intellectually 
debauches the students’ minds.”* 


These were days of strong speak- 
ing, but it was by no means all on 
one side. Ward in his Ultramon- 
tanism was second to none; yet he 
is as keenly alive to the dangers 
inherent in partisanship and to the 
urgent need of a better system of 
education in the English seminaries 
as are the Gallicans, Simpson and 
Acton. 

As Newman deprecated Simp- 
son’s style of writing, so also he 
disapproved some of the theological 
articles which appeared in the Ram- 
bler. But with its primary object 
he was in sympathy, and for a brief 
space was its editor. Writing to 
Ormsby in 1863, he laments that 
its critics seem sometimes to be 
“blind to the intellectual difficulties 
of the day.” 


“Your cut and dried answers out 
of a dogmatic treatise are no weap- 
ons with which the Catholic Rea- 
son can hope to vanquish the in- 
fidels of the day. Why was it that 
the Medieval Schools were so vigor- 
ous? Because they were allowed 
free and fair play—because the dis- 
putants were not made to feel the 
bit in their mouths at every other 
word they spoke, but could move 
their limbs freely and expatiate at 
will. Then, when they went wrong, 
a stronger and truer intellect set 
them down—and, as time went on, 
if the dispute got perilous, and a 
controversialist obstinate, then at 
length Rome interfered—at length, 
not at first. Truth is wrought out 
by many minds working together 
freely. As far as I can make out, 


sLetter to Mr. Simpson, 1861; cited by Car- 
dinal Gasquet in Acton and His Circle, P. 
xxxvii. 
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this has ever been the rule of the 
Church till now, when the first 
French Revolution having destroyed 
the Schools of Europe, a sort of 
centralisation has been established 
at headquarters—and the individ- 
ual thinker in France, England, or 
Germany is brought into immediate 
collision with the most sacred au- 
thorities of the Divine Polity.”® 


Recognizing authority in Rome, 
Newman expects Rome to use that 
authority when faith is endangered 
by diversity; but not prematurely, 
before truth has had a chance to 
manifest itself through minds 
working freely together. He be- 
lieved, he said, “that, over and 
above that attribute of infallibility 
which attached to the doctrinal de- 
cisions of the Holy See, a gift of 
sagacity had in every age character- 
ised its occupants.” But in the at- 
titude of Pius IX. towards the uni- 
versity question in Ireland, in his 
Munich Brief which dealt with the 
relation of reason to faith, in the 
Syllabus of Errors, and in the ur- 
gency with which a decision as to 
papal infallibility was pressed for- 
ward, he did not discern that sagac- 
ity which had characterized Pius’s 
predecessors. The behavior of some 
of the leaders of the Ultramontanes 
nearer to home, he attributes to the 
“natural inclination of men of 
power to tyrannize,” and to the 
“ignorance and presumption of 
would-be theologians.” The régime 
of Manning and Ward he speaks of 
as a dull tyranny. 

Under such circumstances there 
seemed but little hope of success 
for the policy which the Rambler 
was advocating, more especially in 
view of the flippancy, the frivolity, 


Wilfrid Ward, Life of Cardinal Newman, 
Il. pp. 49, 50. 
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and the _ irreverence—Newman's 
own words—of some of its articles. 
He is no less pessimistic with re 
spect to Father Coleridge’s project 
of starting a Catholic Historical Re- 
view. Apropos of this project he 
thus wrote: 


The Oratory, Bm. 
July, 1864. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

I have nothing worth writing in 
answer to your letter of this morn- 
ing—but I do not like to be silent. 

I forget what I said to you in the 
letter to which you refer—but I fear 
I am less and less sanguine about 
any periodical. I said I would do 
something for The Month, as you 
had done—but it would be nothing 
out of the way, and without any 
great hope. Nothing would be bet- 
ter than an Historical Review—but 
who would bear it? Unless one 
doctored all one’s facts, one should 
be thought a bad Catholic. 

The truth is, there is a keen con- 
flict going on just now between 
two parties, one in the Church, one 
out of it—and at such seasons ex- 
treme views alone are in favour, 
and a man who is not extravagant 
is thought treacherous. I some- 
times think of King Lear’s daugh- 
ter—and consider that they after 
all may be found the truest who are 
in speech more measured. 

Your very sincerely in Xt., 
John Henry Newman, 
of the Oratory. 


This letter was first published in 
The Month (January, 1903), and is 
reproduced by Wilfrid Ward in 
Newman’s life. The words, 


“Nothing would be better than an 
Historical Review—but who would 
bear it? Unless one doctored all 
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one’s facts, one should be thought a 
bad Catholic,” 


have been frequently quoted, with- 
out their context, by unscrupulous 
Protestant controversialists (for 
example, by Mr. Coulton), with a 
view to proving that Newman 
thought Catholic historians too dis- 
honest to be able to write genuine 
history. Yet what Newman really 
means he himself explains in the 
paragraph beginning: “The truth 
is...” He is writing in 1864, and 
has in mind the situation then ex- 
istent. Of this situation he had 
written in 1863: 


“One circumstance there is, pe- 
culiar to the time, to give a special 
intensity to this feeling of suspicion. 
At present the Temporal Power 
is the all-important point at Rome. 
I, thinking that they would be 
obliged to rely more on reason, a 
truer defence, than on the sword, 
if they had it not, was lukewarm 
on the point; and this lukewarm- 
ness has been exaggerated into a 
supposed complicity with Gari- 
baldi!”° 


The “keen conflict going on just 
now between two parties, one in 
the Church, and one out of it,” was 
a very keen conflict, indeed. On 
the one hand, the Papacy had never 
seemed in greater danger than it did 
at this moment, and, on the other, 
it had never been more strenuously 
defended, or its position, political 
as well as dogmatic, more uncom- 
promisingly asserted. On the one 
hand was a false liberalism and 
a false intellectualism menacing 
Church and State alike; and, on the 
other, an enthusiastic group of 
clerics and laymen who saw in the 

10lbid., I. p. 585; extract from Diary. 


strengthening of the Pope’s hands 
the sole salvation for Europe. Not 
infallibility only, but the temporal 
power also, papal jurisdiction over 
princes, and the right to appeal to 
the temporal sword, were in ques- 
tion. Moreover, in England in 1864 
the conflict had become especially 
acute on account of the visit of 
Garibaldi to London in the spring 
of that year. In a previous letter to 
Father Coleridge with reference to 
the proposed Historical Review, 
Newman had written (June 29, 
1864) : 


“Recollect you are sure to have 
a strong muster of influential Cath- 
olics, whose one business it is, not 
to consider whether you have an 
aim, or what it is, or whether it is 
important, but to criticise what is 
done in and for itself, and that in 
the most effectual way they can— 
and recollect this too (or at least 
this is what I think) that it is im- 
possible to write anything effective 
without the risk of mistakes, and 
that censorship will not destroy 
that risk, unless it is of such a 
formal and searching character as 
in one way or another to issue in 
compositions which have lost all 
their edge, even if their metal re- 
mains pure, and you will under- 
stand why I feel little disposed to 
encourage such projects.” 


All this was perfectly true. There 
was such a muster of influential 
Catholics in England as well as on 
the Continent. They did seek to 
defend the extreme position they 
had taken up by every possible 
argument, in the course of which 
facts were not infrequently mis- 
represented. Extreme views alone 
were in favor, and those who were 
not thus extravagant were often 
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enough thought treacherous, as was 
Newman himself thought treacher- 
ous at the time. Therefore it was 
not a propitious moment in which 
to start an Historical Review; for 
historical questions should be dis- 
cussed impartially, and to discuss 
questions impartially in time of 
keen conflict is bound to awaken 
the suspicion of those who realize 
that vital issues are at stake and 
the whole fabric of civilization in 
danger. 

On the other hand, to suppose 
that the phrase “doctoring facts” 
has reference to the capacity of 
Catholics in general to write history 
is itself to distort facts. It is im- 
possible that a man who had in this 
very year, 1864, written an Apologia 
in defense of sacerdotal veracity, 
should here be attacking it. New- 
man’s words have reference not to 
the Church as a whole, but to a 
party within the Church; not to a 


permanent policy, but to the pol- 
icy which that party thought— 
or rather felt—that the situation 


then demanded; not to all time 
but to a particular time in which 
a particular conflict was going 
on. 

It is not Catholicism, but Protes- 
tantism, that, in Newman’s opinion, 
is incompatible with a true histor- 
ical sense. He says so quite def- 
initely in the Introduction to his 
Development of Christian Doctrine. 
“The Christianity of history is not 
Protestantism . . . and Protestant- 
ism has ever felt it so.” It would 
dispense with historical Christianity 
altogether, and form a Christianity 
from the Bible alone. The English 
Church has long neglected ecclesi- 
astical history, and scarcely recog- 
nizes the twelve long ages which lie 
between the Councils of Nicea and 
Trent. 
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“It is melancholy to say it, but 
the chief, perhaps the only English 
writer who has any claim to be con- 
sidered an ecclesiastical historian, 
is the unbeliever Gibbon. To be 
deep in history is to cease to be a 
Protestant.” 


Except for the last sentence, and 
except that Newman at first wrote 
“infidel” for “unbeliever,” this pas- 
sage occurs in the 1845 edition of 
the Essay, and in precisely the same 
context. Yet so eager and so un- 
scrupulous is the Protestant contro- 
versialist that he will even cite this 
passage in proof of the alleged im- 
possibility of a Catholic’s writing 
true history, alleging that the con- 
demnation fell equally on his old 
Church and his new! (Mr. Coulton 
in Anglican Essays.) Given suffi- 
cient prejudice, there would seem 
to be no limit to the way in which 
some controversialists can distort 
facts, but fortunately they are not 
Catholic controversialists, still less 
Catholic historians. 

Newman’s position with regard 
to the intervention of Roman Con- 
gregations and of Popes where di- 
verse opinions prevail amongst 
Catholics, is perfectly clear. He ad- 
mits that Rome has the right, and 
that sometimes it may also have 
the duty, to intervene. He thinks 
that public opinion amongst Cath- 
olics is almost invariably on the 
side of Rome; that this was so, and 
rightly so, in the case of the 
Rambler; and that otherwise Rome 
does not intervene. She is guided 
in her action by the mind of the 
Church. 

On the other hand, he thinks 
that at the time at which he lived— 
under Pius IX.—-the intervention of 
Rome is far too frequent, and hence 
is inimical to that liberty which 
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research demands, whether scien- 
tific, historical, or theological. His 
views are well expressed in the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter to Miss 
E. Bowles in 1863: 


“This age of the Church is pe- 
culiar,—in former times, primitive 
or medieval, there was not the ex- 
treme centralisation which now is 
in use. If a private theologian said 
anything free, another answered 
him. If the controversy grew, then 
it went to a Bishop, a theological 
faculty, or to some foreign Univer- 
sity. The Holy See was but the 
Court of ultimate appeal. Now, if 
I, as a private priest, put anything 
into print, Propaganda answers me 
at once. How can I fight with such 
a chain on my arm? It is like the 
Persians driven to fight under the 
lash. There was true private judg- 
ment in the primitive and medieval 
schools,—there are no schools now, 
no private judgment (in the reli- 
gious. sense of the phrase), no free- 
dom, that is, of opinion. That is, 
no exercise of the intellect. No, the 
system goes on by the tradition of 
the intellect of former times. This 
is a way of things which, in God’s 
own time, will work its own cure, 
of necessity; nor need we fret under 
a state of things, much as we may 
feel it, which is incomparably less 
painful than the state of the Church 
before Hildebrand, and again in the 
fifteenth century.”™ 


Newman realizes that the situation 
of which he so bitterly complains 
is transient. There used to be an 
appeal to schools and universities 
before the final appeal to Rome. 
Now there are no schools; the revo- 
lutions in Europe have destroyed 
them. Nor are there universities 
11/bid., I. p. 588. 
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in the old sense; for those that exist 
have been in part at least captured 
by the Protestant and the unbe- 
liever. The Roman Universities 
and the Roman Court remain the 
almost only bodies capable of ex- 
pressing a corporate, as distin- 
guished from an individual, opinion. 
Hence, while in olden days decisions 
took longer and passed through 
more hands, and so were more ex- 
pressive of the general judgment 
and will, now they are more fre- 
quent and more prompt, so that 
the intelligent life of the individual 
is stifled. 

This was in 1863. Sixty years 
have since passed away, and the 
situation has changed radically. 
Infallibility is now a defined dogma. 
The Roman question is in abeyance. 
Liberalism has given place to Bol- 
shevism. Ultramontanes and Gal- 
licans have joined hands. Yet, ex- 
cept for a change of emphasis, 
which is now upon Biblical rather 
than upon historical research, the 
same complaint of tyranny, the 
same defense of liberty, and the 
same appeal for patience, is voiced 
by Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. The 
main purport of the Baron’s Es- 
says and Addresses on the Philos- 
ophy of Religion (1921) is to 
show that organized Christianity 
and institutional religion is of im- 
mense value and indeed is a neces- 
sity. Inherent in it, however, as 
it exists in the concrete, the author 
sees a defect which he thus de- 
scribes: 


“Yet that superhuman, revela- 
tional Religion has, in the rough 
and tumble of life, and by and for 
the average institutionalist, been 
too often conceived as though aris- 
ing in vacuo, and hence as though 
able, even in the long run, to dis- 
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pense with, or to starve, the other 
activities and necessities of man; 
‘or, again, as though not only Reli- 
gion but Theology were a divine 
communication—as though God 
Himself communicated intrinsically 
adequate, mathematically precise 
formulations of Religion. And 
thus we get a starving of all that is 
not directly religious in man and 
an arrest of theological improve- 
ment. We get an insistence upon 
a direct and decisive jurisdiction, 
by a deductive theology and institu- 
tional administration, over the re- 
sults of (indeed over the very meth- 
ods and necessities specific to) 
man’s other activities and appre- 
hensions, in Science and Aesthetics, 
in Historical Research, Politics and 
Ethics, and in Philosophy. And in 
proportion as this is actually ef- 
fected, Religion becomes bereft of 
the material, the friction, the wit- 
nesses so essential to the health and 


fruitfulness of man in general and 


of Religion in particular. The ma- 
terial is lost; for man’s full other 
experiences, which, pressed, yield 
so firm a foundation for specific 
Religion, are here prevented from 
being thus full and from being thus 
pressed. The friction between Re- 
ligion and Ethics, and between The- 
ology and Science and Philosophy, 
so necessary to bring out the full- 
est powers of each and the deep 
underlying mutual need which, in 
the living man, each has of all the 
others, is eliminated; since all these 
several activities, except that of the 
official Theology, have, previous to 
all possibility of wholesome clash- 
ing, been carefully deprived of all 
their specific weapons of attack and 
of defence. And the witnesses for 
Religion disappear; for what is a 
witness who has, by forcible sup- 
pressions or modifications of his 
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testimony, been rendered ‘safe’ be- 
forehand ?’’?* 


Given revelation, and given a 
Church commissioned by God to 
preach the truths revealed in their 
purity and entirety, it follows that, 
as the leaven of truth is assimilated 
and produces fruit in the mind of 
the community, there must be some 
sort of organization whereby the 
good fruit shall be separated from 
the bad. Otherwise truth will be- 
come obscured, tradition falsified, 
and revelation distorted by the ma- 
terial in which it works. Revela- 
tional religion does not arise in 
vacuo: it arises in the minds of 
men, yet not directly, but through 
the word of others, spoken or writ- 
ten. In each succeeding generation 
a “self-identical reality” is re- 
expressed within the whole; which 
must needs control that expression 
if it is to remain identical with it- 
self. No one realizes this more 
clearly than does the author of the 
above passage, while at the same 
time, with Newman, he realizes also 
the necessity of conflicting opinion, 
if there is to be progress and life. 
Hence his appeal for: 


“the deliberate recognition and the 
daily acceptance of limitations and 
sacrifices imposed upon the single 
soul’s direct individual claims, as 
inevitable consequences and costs 
of this soul’s appurtenance to any 
Community—to any Church extant 
in our earthly life.... There can 
be no Church for us on earth, if we 
will not or cannot put up with 
faulty Church officials and faulty 
Church members; and... we shall 
never put up with such faultiness 
sufficiently unless we possess or ac- 


12Von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses on the 
Philosophy of Religion, pp. 60, 61. 
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quire so strong a sense of all we 
have to gain from Church member- 
ship as to counterbalance the re- 
pulsiveness of such faults.” 


The letters of Newman from 
which the quotations given a little 
while back have been taken, were 
all written during a period which 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward aptly describes 
as his “sad days”—1859-1864. 
Newman himself was suffering from 
the régime of which he complains; 
and that suffering was not a whit 
less acute because, in his case, it 
was unmerited. At such times 
clouds are wont to seem darker and 
deeper than in reality they are. 
This is so in the case of Baron von 
Hiigel. He is even more pessimistic 
at times; for the discipline which 
he resents he thinks to be inherent 
in the very nature of the institu- 
tional religion, of which his Essays 
are so able a defense. He attrib- 
utes it, not as Newman did to spe- 
cial eircumstances, but to the aver- 
age mentality of theologians, intol- 
erant of novelty and tenacious of all 
that pertains to the past. 


“The Church as a Visible Institu- 
tion worked by average men, has 
shown, ever since the advent of His- 
torical Criticism, little comprehen- 
sion of, and at times an acute hos- 
tility to, disinterested scholarship, 
with its serious investigation and 
candid enunciation of the succes- 
sive stages, the human occasions, 
and the surface motives traceable 
in the history of the Bible and of 
the Church. This average attitude, 
on the contrary, requires a sheer 
identity of the successive forms, a 
strict sameness in even the sub- 
sidiary movements of the religious 
spirit. We thus find the condem- 

i8lbid., pp. 266, 267. 
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nation of Richard Simon in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and of Bish- 
op Colenso in the Anglican, and of 
William Robertson Smith and 
Charles Briggs in the Presbyterian 
Bodies.”’** 


Intolerance and conservatism are 
not, in Baron von Hiigel’s opinion, 
peculiarly characteristic of the 
Catholic Church, but are common 
to all forms of institutional Chris- 
tianity. It must be so, since Chris- 
tianity itself is conservative, and at 
the same time is an_ institution 
composed of average men. Though 
the Church is divine, no less to-day 
than in its origin, the manner of 
its working and the details of its 
structural organization are in large 
part the product of men. Hence 
imperfection in the manner of its 
working. A_ conservative factor, 
insisting ever on identity of form, 
wars with a progressive factor, 
ever seeking to adapt old form to 
new situations, and is mistrustful 
of the attempt of the latter to har- 
monize knowledge empirically de- 
rived with knowledge supernat- 
urally communicated. Amid such 
conflicts some form of control is 
essential, or chaos, not progress, 
will be the result. 

But, urges Baron von Hiigel, it 
has not always been prudently 
exercised. Thus, St. Thomas, seek- 
ing to harmonize Aristotelianism 
with Christianity, was scarce dead 
when several of his positions were 
condemned by the Bishop of Paris 
and by the Dominican Archbishop 
of Canterbury. St. Ignatius, eager 
to reawaken in a decadent Europe 
the consciousness of sin, was im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition. By 
the same court Galileo was cen- 
sured for proclaiming as a fact 

14lbid., pp. 258, 259. 
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what Copernicus had been encour- 
aged to state as a hypothesis. By 
decree of the French Council of 
State, 1,300 copies of Richard Si- 
mon’s pioneer work on a Critical 
History of the Old Testament were 
destroyed at the instigation of Bos- 
suet. The Rambler, strenuous ad- 
vocate of a new historical method, 
became so offensive to the powers 
that be that at length it had to cease 
publication. At the request of the 
French bishops the book in which 
Blondel had advocated a new mode 
of apologetic—L’Action—was with- 
drawn from circulation. 

So be it; yet also let us bear in 
mind that in spite of the opposition 
of individuals or of bodies having a 
limited authority, the good that was 
in each of these movements has 
produced its full effect. The Chris- 
tianizing of a pagan philosophy, 
repugnant as it would have been 
to many of the Fathers, has yet 


been approved by the Church. St. 
Ignatius did arouse Christian Eu- 
rope to a sense of its manifold de- 


ficiencies. The main principles for 
which Galileo stood, did eventually 
come, not only to be accepted by 
Catholic philosophers, but to be re- 
garded almost as axiomatic. The 
critical attitude of Richard Simon, 
though not his detailed findings, 
has found its way into Catholic 
schools. The impartial historical 
method for which Acton and the 
Rambler stood, has been adopted 
by almost all Catholic historians, 
Pastor, Vacandard, Batiffol, Dele- 
haye, Thurston. The importance 
of concrete values, as distinguished 
from logical proofs,—Blondel’s po- 
sition,—is coming to be recognized 
in apologetics. 

The chief fear of those who la- 
ment the frequency and vigor with 
which error within the Church is 
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condemned, is lest truth also by 
this means should be suppressed. 
Yet, whatever instance we may se- 
lect, we find that in point of fact 
it is never this that happens. Al- 
ways truth emerges, not less but 
more strong, because purified from 
the errors it contained. Nor yet is 
research thereby discouraged un- 
less perhaps in individual cases. 
For research is prompted by a fun- 
damental instinct of mankind, the 
instinct of curiosity, seeking knowl- 
edge. It is impossible to crush it, 
and scarce needful to encourage it, 
for it is there and is ever active. 
The function of the Church is to 
guide and control this instinct 
where divine revelation is con- 
cerned; and, unless she did so, it 
would be no more possible to at- 
tain truth, or to retain truth, in 
this sphere of knowledge than it 
would be to attain it in the sphere 
of empirical knowledge, if the 
guidance of empirical facts were 
ignored. In neither case is knowl- 
edge communicated by means of 
ready-made and mathematically 
precise formule. As in science, so 
in theology, it is only in course of 
time, and through the collaboration 
of many minds, that thought finds 
adequate expression. That it should 
do so; and again that, in doing so, 
it should be controlled, on the one 
hand, by observed fact, and, on the 
other, by revealed fact, of which 
the knowledge is divinely sustained, 
is in each case essential to prog- 
ress. For human thought, assim- 
ilating divine thought, in conjunc- 
tion with thought empirically de- 
rived, is but the material of knowl- 
edge, half ordered, half chaotic, 
sometimes harmonizing, sometimes 
in conflict. Over it the Spirit must 
brood, if thence is to be drawn that 
clearer and richer expression of the 
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reality 
in- 


underlying and _ identical 
which all true development 
volves. 

Von Hiigel, recognizing the ne- 
cessity of this, sees also the imper- 
fection of the process in so far as 
it depends upon average men. This 
is inevitable, seeing that the mate- 
rial through which the Spirit oper- 
ates is itself imperfect, and in each 
succeeding generation in all its im- 
perfection is renewed. But in judg- 
ing of discipline or of those who 
exercise it, always—as Newman in- 
sists—should circumstances be 
taken into account. In the days of 
Erasmus ecclesiastics but shrugged 
their shoulders when men mocked 
at authority and its ways. But 
when Acton and Simpson wrote, 
authority of all kinds was in the 
gravest possible danger. Time back 
one might merely have smiled at 
Duchesne’s way of damning mar- 
tyrs and Fathers by means of faint 


praise; but in these days the ignor- 
ing of the supernatural factor in 
the history of the Church may too 
easily be mistaken for its all too 
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prevalent denial. So, too, when the 
divine authorship of Scripture is 
by very many denied, to discuss 
the sacred writings from a merely 
human standpoint looks very like 
surrendering the fundamental Cath- 
olic position. It is the business of 
the Church to see that those at any 
rate who speak on her behalf do 
not surrender this position; as it 
is her business also to judge with 
regard to _ particular positions 
whether they have or have not 
ceased to be tenable in view of ad- 
vancing knowledge and Catholic 
principles. Such particular judg- 
ments may or may not be irrev- 
ocable, but they are at any rate 
authoritative, and in them, as in 
her infallible judgments, the voice 
of the whole finds expression. We 
belong to a whole, and unless we 
abide by its decisions, submitting 
thereto our own private judgment, 
no possible security can ever be at- 
tained in the sphere of divine reve- 
lation, and in the understanding of 
it no possible progress ever be 
made. 











THE SHRINE OF THE PRINCE-BISHOP. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


OHN BEAUCLERK checked his 
horse at the not unfamiliar 
spectacle of a ruined church. He 
had seen so many ruined churches 
and villages that there was no rea- 
son why he should have stopped 
at this, beyond the fact that he 
identified it, or thought he did, as 
Ste-Valérie, and he had heard that 
Ste-Valérie contained some very 
fine mural paintings. The village, 
what was left of it, must be, he sup- 
posed, somewhere beyond one of 
the little hillocks of which there 
were many. 
He consulted his map sitting in 
his saddle. Yes, it must be Ste- 
Valérie—Ste-Valérie-sur-Mer. It was 


deplorable, the church. There was 
not half of it standing. One high 
blackened gable showed against the 


sky. All before and behind him 
was ruin and desolation. The old 
church, shelled and battered to a 
heap of ruins, seemed to synchro- 
nize for him all the piteous, the ter- 
rible things he had seen. 

What loneliness! There was not 
a sign of life anywhere. Not a sea 
gull even to break the vast blue 
monotony of the sky, not a soul 
upon the sea. Perhaps the village, 
what was left of it, was at some dis- 
tance. Usually one found some 
sign of life, if it was only a starved 
animal prowling about what had 
once been a home. There was 
nothing—nothing but himself and 
his horse. The loneliness got on 
his nerves. His leave was due, not 
a day or an hour too soon. He had 
gone through so much. A day or 


two earlier he had been blown over 
by a shell but uninjured. He was 
glad of that, he said to himself. 
Having waited so long to see Mil- 
dred, it would have been hard luck 
to be knocked out. And Mildred— 
what it would have meant for Mil- 
dred—with her faithful eyes! 
Other women might console them- 
selves—not Mildred. 

He had a great deal to lose if he 
was knocked out. He was heir to 
his uncle’s peerage and one of the 
prettiest places in the Midlands, 
and he was full of the joy of life. 
The joy of life had kept him from 
shell-shock, which he ought to 
have had by all the rules. It would 
have been a horrible catastrophe if 
he had been shell-shocked and he 
so near his leave, and things look- 
ing well for the end of the war. He 
knew Mildred prayed for him day 
and night. She had told him that 
she awoke from sleep still praying. 
It must have been Mildred’s prayers 
kept him safe from that very 
near thing. Nothing was left of it 
but a very slight nervousness, as 
now when he craved for something 
living to break the great silences of 
sky and earth and sea. 

The fallen masses of masonry 
were all around the Church. He 
left his horse feeding on the grass, 
which was already sprouting amid 
the ruins, and climbed up to look 
in by one of the shattered windows. 
It was deplorable. 

The church was much larger 
than might be expected in a village 
church. It was aisled. The aisles 
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must have been added at a later, 
much later, date to the church, 
which was old Norman with im- 
mensely strong low arches. He 
could see in the aisle facing him 
one or two patches of color—all 
that was left, perhaps, of the mural 
paintings. The altar had been 
partly blown away. A great wooden 
crucifix above it showed smoke- 
blackened. The church had been 
on fire. Everything was blackened 
and discolored; but the great cross 
of wood stood up above all the dé- 
bris, the arms of the Figure ex- 
tended quite uninjured. 

“That will be something to tell 
Mildred,” he said to himself. 

He was hardly surprised. He 
had heard of such things, though 
he had never seen them. Mildred 
—bless her dear heart—would have 
no trouble in accepting the marvel. 
She was one of the happy souls to 
whom heaven and earth are filled 
with the miracles of God’s mercy. 
His heart lifted at the thought that 
Mildred loved him. 

He would bring her a souvenir 
of the church of this marvel. A bit 
of stained glass perhaps; and he 
would make a rough sketch of the 
leaning crucifix above the ruins of 
the fire. He had a whimsical mem- 
ory of a picture seen somewhere 
which represented myriads of little 
souls stretching hands from purga- 
tory to the skirts of the Mother of 
God. So did the ruins of the church 
seem to reach voicelessly up to the 
bending crucifix. 

He climbed through the empty 
window space where had been 
glory of saints and angels, and 
dropped on to the débris below. 
The stained glass had disappeared, 
fused by the fire. Here and there 
remained a charred bit of wood, 
once a stall or a seat. Something 
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gilt through the black caught his 
eye—an organ pipe. 

Perhaps if he had time to dig 
down, he might discover many 
things worth carrying home to Mil- 
dred, but he had not time, or 
energy. 

Poking about among the ruins, 
he found something—a little head 
of an angel with one rounded shoul- 
der and a little budding wing fairly 
intact. He put it on one side be- 
fore making his sketch of the lean- 
ing Christ and got out his pocket- 
book. For some reason he could 
not have explained, he had taken 
off his cap before beginning the 
sketch and had laid it down in a 
niche of the wall, which, perhaps, 
had held the statue of the child 
angel. 

He had only dropped a few feet 
from the window, and it was a 
sunny afternoon, but he felt as 
though he were in a well, far, far 
down. It was cold while he made 
the sketch. He shivered a little, 
and his head reeled. Was there a 
miasma in the ruined church? Gas 
shells, perhaps, had fallen upon it 
and the little stir he had made had 
liberated some of the fumes. Per- 
haps it was only an effect of the 
near thing the other day. 

He closed his pocketbook and re- 
turned it to his pocket. He made 
a little obeisance to the crucifix as 
he had seen Mildred do, and turned 
to take his cap and the little head 
of the angel and return to the up- 
per earth. 

Suddenly a voice spoke at his 
elbow. 

“Would M’sieur perhaps desire to 
see the trésor? If so I shall be 
happy to be his guide.” 

The words were 


spoken in 
French, and the voice was a man’s 
voice, very rich and sweet, pitched 
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low. He turned about and saw a 
slender and very handsome eccle- 
siastic looking at him with a benign 
air. He was wearing over his black 
cassock a very fine gold cross. 
John Beauclerk had a passing won- 
der as to why such a cross and its 
wearer should belong to a little 
church of a little village like Ste- 
Valérie-sur-Mer. 

For it was a little church. There 
were no aisles, and solid flagstones 
were under his feet. No wonder 
he had felt cold. The old, old 
church, with its immense arches 
and low roof, admitted very little 
of the light of day. Far away a 
little red lamp was throbbing, a 
mere pin-point. The obscurity 
showed very few ornaments. Orna- 
ment would have been out of place 
in the old church. The stations of 
the cross, unskillfully painted, 
hung on the walls. There was a 
Facing him was a 


great crucifix. 
rose window filled in with deepest 


blues and crimsons. There was a 


great stone baptismal font; one or 


two statues. For the rest, little be- 
yond the kneeling chairs for the 
congregation. 

“M’sieur would desire, without 
doubt, to see les trésors of our old 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher.” 

So it was not Ste-Valérie-sur- 
Mer as he had thought. And— 
there was no horrid destruction of 
war. That must have been a delu- 
sion. And no leaning Christ with 
His arms outspread to receive the 
desolation. The war had not yet 
reached the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. There was an un- 
touched peace about it, a fragrance 
of many prayers. 

The benign face smiled at him in 
the dim light. He felt strangely 
drawn to the priest, while wonder- 
ing why a person of such obvious 
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distinction should be attached to 
what was, at best, a village church. 

Yes; he would be interested in 
seeing the trésors if M’sieur would 
be so very kind as to show them to 
him. 

The ecclesiastic smiled and waved 
his hand for Beauclerk to precede 
him. They passed up through the 
dim church, and by a little door of 
wood banded and studded with 
heavy iron, that led off from the 
sacristy, they descended a few steps 
into a crypt lit from somewhere 
overhead. Around the walls of the 
crypt stood great armories of carved 
wood, which Beauclerk, admired; 
he had a taste for old furniture and 
these were very old—fifteenth cen- 
tury, he said to himself. 

The priest opened one of the 
doors, and Beauclerk looked into a 
cave of the Arabian Nights. Jewels 
of great size and value flashed from 
a background of gold and silver. 
These were the sacred vessels, but 
they had been more in place in 
Chartres or Notre-Dame than in 
this old, old church among the sand 
dunes. 

The priest took out a chalice and 
bade him admire it. The workman- 
ship was exquisite, a triumph of the 
silversmith’s art. Then Beauclerk 
broke out in praises; the priest 
smiled his suave smile. 

“They attribute this,” he said, 
“to no less a personage than Ben- 
venuto Cellini. It is almost worthy 
of the good God.” 

Beauclerk stared and admired. 
The vestments were magnificent; 
the lace of the albs was priceless. 

“But surely, M’sieur, this must 
be a famous shrine,” he said, “to 
bring such offerings?” 

The priest smiled, a faint, fine 
smile. 

“The who 


faithful, and some 
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would not call themselves of this 
fold, kings and princes, the great 
of this world, as well as the little 
and humble who are often the great 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, com- 
memorate here one who was once 
the humble minister of this church 
and rose afterwards to be arch- 
bishop, when men called him a 
saint. He lived long enough to 
know his own littleness.” 

“Who was this saint, M’sieur?” 

“I do not call him so. He built 
one of the greatest cathedrals of 
the world to the glory of God and 
the honor of His Mother. You have 
seen Chartres, M’sieur?” 

“I hope to see it.” 

“He built the Black Virgin—her 
shrine. So it is said. He did not 
build it. It was revealed to him 


when he was proud that the little 
and humble had built it: the blind 
beggar who gave his penny, the 


white oxen who drew the great 
stones, the stones themselves: that 
lay in the quarry till the hour 
came; the people who came and 
laid each a stone so that the Black 
Virgin might be housed; all these 
and the singing carver at his work 
in the roof, singing because he did 
his most beautiful work for the eye 
of God only; the workmen carrying 
their loads, patient as the oxen; 
those who gave out of their little 
store; those who prayed to see 
Chartres arise, one of the wonders 
of the world. His share was the 
least. He only bade it arise. 

He had shown all the trésor. He 
was closing and locking the great 
armories. 

“They will need safeguarding in 
these days,” Beauclerk said. “There 
is pretty stuff here for les Boches.” 

“This will go down in the path 
of the whirlwind,” said the priest, 
and there was sadness in his voice, 
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“but Chartres will remain. This 
old church was very dear to him 
who came to be archbishop. He 
was happy here serving God hum- 
bly without any thought of the 
great cathedral or that men should 
call him saint in the days yet to 
be.” 

“I am grateful, M’sieur,” said 
John Beauclerk, and glanced at his 
wristlet watch. How the time had 
flown! It was five o’clock. An 
odd sense of the incongruity of 
himself in his khaki with the an- 
cientness of all about him came to 
him with that glance at the wrist- 
let watch. “I have detained you a 
long time. I must be going on 
my way.” 

“You will not disdain a blessing,” 
said the priest, and lifted his hand. 
Then a sudden thought seemed to 
strike him. 

“We have had a very pleasant 
time, M’sieur,” he said; “accept this 
from me in token of my consider- 
ation.” 

Saying so, he took off the cross 
he was wearing by a fine chain, and 
slipped it over Beauclerk’s head. 
While Beauclerk stammered his 
thanks, the priest, smiling still his 
strangely benign smile, disappeared 
into the interior of the church. 

It was some little time, and Beau- 
clerk was some miles on his road, 
before he realized the incongruity 
of the gold cross and chain on the 
khaki tunic. He felt oddly bewil- 
dered and a little dizzy, as though 
from overmuch riding, as he put 
the cross and chain, admiring its 
curious intricate workmanship, into 
a pocket of his tunic. 

He had not much time to think 
of his adventure, for, two days 
later, while he still waited for his 
leave, he went over. 

It was a misty morning, close 
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upon zero time, and almost at once 
he got lost in the mist and the 
smoke of his own barrage. The 
roaring of twenty miles of guns 
deafened him. Perhaps he had 
had a touch of shell-shock after all, 
for he found the noise unendur- 
able. Deafened and blinded, he 
wandered through the mist, the 
shells falling everywhere about 
him, he only conscious of an ex- 
cruciating pain in his head and a 
vague wonder as to how soon a 
shell would find him. 

Suddenly something brightened 
through the mist—sunlight. The 
sun was shining overhead as though 
heaven was not affronted by the 
monstrous’ struggle upon the 
earth. 

The smoke lifted. The barrage 
had gone on. He was in clear air 
—on the side of a little slope. A 
whizz-bang sizzed its way over his 
head and fell a little distance off. 
Then something else came slap at 
him, and he became aware through 
his daze that he was facing a bat- 
tery of Boche guns firing point- 
blank at him. 

He was down—hit; done for. 
The wonder was that he was still 
alive, for he had offered himself as 
a target for the battery. He felt 
rather faint and sick as he lay on 
the grass in the sunlight. They'd 
been sending gas over, he supposed. 
Then—there was some one beside 
him, leaning over him. He knew 
the benignant eyes. It was the 
priest who had given him the cross. 

“They will get you,” he said 
faintly. “Save yourself. Nothing 
can live on this hill.” 

The benign eyes smiled through 
the burst of flame. 

The next thing that Beauclerk 
was aware of was that some one 
was pouring the contents of a 
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brandy flask down his throat—his 
own particular chum, Denis Royle. 

“You’re all right, man,” said 
Denis Royle. “What the deuce did 
you mean by standing there on the 
hillside to be blown to bits. Only 
for the priest that wriggled you 
over the edge you’d be done for. 
We rushed that battery just in 
time. I’ve left our fellows sitting 
on the guns drinking tea. Where’s 
the priest got to? Queer-looking 
chap. He hasn’t waited to be 
thanked.” 

“I’m hit,” said John Beauclerk. 

“Where?” 

“Just here.” 

He put his hand over his right 
lung and felt something hard—the 
cross and chain. He put his hand 
into his pocket and drew them out. 
They were twisted out of all shape. 

“I’ve known a man saved by a 
tobacco box,” said Denis Royle, “so 
don’t you be giving yourself airs 
thinking heaven has taken a hand 
—just because it’s a cross.” 

Twenty-four hours later, Beau- 
clerk’s leave came. He _ turned 
aside on his way to Mildred to see 
and thank the curé of Ste-Valérie- 
sur-Mer. He was still a bit puzzled 
about it all. The shell must have 
been responsible for the queer 
muddlement of it. Why should he 
have thought the church a desolate 
ruin only to discover that it was a 
rather perfect specimen of Early 
Norman? He shook his head over 
it. Whatever tangles and bedevil- 
ments were upon him, Mildred was 
going to smooth them all away 
with the touch of her cool fingers. 

He had the cross to show her. 
That at least was tangible. Denis 
Royle, who had a taste in such 
things, had exclaimed at its ancient 
beauty and that of the chain, say- 
ing they must be very old. He 
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hoped it would be possible to re- 
store the cross, which was badly 
knocked about. How Mildred 
would hold it in her hand, her eyes 
dewy with thanksgiving! She 
would have a simple explanation 
of it. To such a one as Mildred, 
miracles were things of everyday 
occurrence. She lived so much in 
touch with the unseen world. She 
would clasp her dear hands to- 
gether and grow a little pale when 
she was told of the peril he had 
escaped. How grateful she would 
be to the good priest who had saved 
him, not once, but twice: once by 
his beautiful and valuable gift; a 
second time by his most timely 
presence on the naked hillside un- 
der the Boche fire. They must give 
him a very splendid gift for his 
church—not that that would make 
up. 

Another cause for wonder—was 
it the curé of Ste-Valérie-sur-Mer? 
How could he come to be there— 
a hundred miles from his parish. 
Perhaps it was not he, but some 
kind padre whom in his disorgan- 
ized state he had imagined to have 
the eyes of the curé of Ste-Valérie. 
He was certainly there,—Denis and 
the others had seen him,—and after 
saving his life he had disappeared 
quietly without waiting to be 
thanked. 

He had broken the journey half 
way to Calais in order to see and 
thank the giver of the crucifix. It 
meant losing twenty-four hours of 
Mildred, but he did not grudge it. 
He had to crawl back some dis- 
tance in a little train much im- 
peded by troop trains and the 
bustle of war, and it was late after- 
noon when he found himself again 
behind a big Flemish horse and a 
taciturn driver crossing the sand 
dunes towards Ste-Valérie-sur-Mer. 
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Leaning to one side, he could see 
the tower of the church as he re- 
membered it a few days ago, lean- 
ing like the Tower of Pisa. He 
tried to talk to the cocher, but 
without result. It proved, as he had 
thought, that the village was well 
away from the church. The voiture 
turned aside, dragged heavily up an 
ascending sandy road, reached the 
highest point, and below lay Ste- 
Valérie, with all its red roofs and 
chess-board walls, full of noise and 
chatter, as though there was no 
such thing as war. 

Some one directed them to the 
house of M. le Curé. John Beau- 
clerk was admitted into a sunny 
garden tight packed with fruit and 
flowers; a black cat lay sunning 
herself on the path, a large white 
poodle came out from the open 
door to welcome him with a wag- 
ging tail. 

M. le Curé was out. If M’sieur 
would be so good as to wait, his 
bonne a tout faire would seek him. 
He could be at no great distance. 

She showed Beauclerk into a 
room blinded against the sun and 
very dim after the dazzle outside. 
The poodle followed him in and 
began to perform some absurd 
tricks, as though to entertain him. 
Then bustled in M. le Curé, a little, 
red-faced, perspiring man, who 
made many apologies for having 
kept M’sieur waiting. 

So it was not M. le Curé after all. 
Well, he might have known it. His 
friend looked a person of too much 
importance to be curé of Ste- 
Valérie. He began to make apol- 
ogies in indifferent French. He had 
seen M. le Curé’s church a few days 
before and... 

“Ah!” M. le Curé threw out two 
toil-worn hands. “His church. 
What a desolation! Les Boches 
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had made pretense to discover an 
observation post on the tower and 
had shelled the church. Canaille!” 
said the little curé, mopping his 
brow vigorously. 

“But—” Beauclerk was bewil- 
dered. “There was, perhaps, an- 
other church close at hand—Early 
Norman and in perfect preserva- 
tion.” 

“M’sieur, Ste.-Valérie held it as 
the shell holds the nut. The mod- 
ern church had grown up about 
the ancient. A church within a 
church—to accommodate the many 
who came. Hélas! it was all one 
ruin. God had permitted it. The 
Prince-Bishop had not plucked the 
hem of His robe!” 

Beauclerk wondered if he was 
going mad or if the curé was. The 
Prince-Bishop—who on earth was 
the Prince-Bishop? What was the 
curé talking about? 

“M’sieur would perhaps honor 
the curé by tasting his wine, or cof- 
fee if he preferred it. Or perhaps 
he would share the curé’s evening 
meal. It was not so often M. le Curé 
had the honor to receive one of nos 
braves Alliés.” 

Beauclerk had turned about. 
Suddenly a picture on the wall 
caught his eye, an oil painting not 
well executed, the subject a priest 
sitting by a table on which stood a 
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crucifix, a skull, and a pile of 
books. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

“Why that is the Prince-Bishop. 
He built Chartres Cathedral. They 
say he will be beatified as soon as 
Rome has time to attend. The 
process will be taken here, a part 
of it, at least, for here the Prince- 
Bishop began as a humble priest. 
He built the church you spoke of, 
M’sieur. When the soil is clear of 
the Boche, we shall begin to look 
for it.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Why, M’sieur, Chartres is very 
old. It was the sanctuary of the 
Black Virgin before the Prince- 
Bishop came. He made Chartres 
what it is—one of the glories of 
the world.” 


2k * * 


After all, the case was quite 


simple to Mildred, rejoicing with 
all her heart and giving thanks be- 
cause the war had suddenly come 
to an end. 

“God sends His messengers,” she 


said. “The saints would have a 
fatherly heart to their own people. 
One of these days you and I will 
give back to the shrine of the 
Prince-Bishop his crucifix and 
chain.” 








THE PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 


By JouHN A. 


HE last session of Congress 

adopted by the required two- 
thirds majority in each House a 
proposal for an amendment to the 
Constitution for the regulation of 
child labor. Should this proposal 
be ratified by thirty-six of the forty- 
eight States, it will become a part of 
the federal Constitution. Four 
State legislatures have already con- 
sidered it, namely, those of Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina. The first ratified, 
the other three failed to ratify. The 
legislatures of thirty-nine other 
States will meet in 1925. Should 


thirty-five of them ratify the pro- 
posal, it will become a part of our 


fundamental law. The proposed 
amendment reads as follows: 


“Section 1. The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the 
several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of 
State laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress.” 


This is not the first attempt to 
regulate child labor by national ac- 
tion. In 1916 Congress passed a law 
prohibiting the transportation in in- 
terstate commerce of the products 
of child labor in certain industries. 
The commodities coming under this 
prohibition were those produced in 
mines or quarries in which children 
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under 16 years of age were em- 
ployed; and products of canneries, 
workshops, factories, or manufac- 
turing establishments which em- 
ployed children under 14 years of 
age, or which employed children be- 
tween 14 and 16 more than eight 
hours a day or more than six days 
a week, or between the hours of 
7 Pp. M. and 6 a. M. Less than two 
years after its enactment this law 
was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Early in 1919 Congress 
passed another statute containing 
exactly the same provisions as the 
earlier one and imposing a tax of 
10% upon the profits of all concerns 
which violated any of these pro- 
visions. A little more than three 
years later this act was likewise 
invalidated by the Supreme Court. 
Inasmuch as the interstate com- 
merce clause and the taxing clause 
are the only provisions of the Con- 
stitution which afford any basis for 
federal regulation of child labor, 
and inasmuch as these have been 
rejected by the Supreme Court as 
inadequate, the advocates of na- 
tional legislation turned to the only 
method left to them, namely, an 
amendment to the Constitution. 
Why have the foes of child labor 
so continuously and persistently 
sought the enactment of a national 
law? Is not the power of the States 
competent in this field and have 
not the States adequately exercised 
this power? The advocates of the 
proposed amendment answer the 
first part of this question in the 
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affirmative but the latter part by an 
emphatic negative. They point to 
the figures of the United States 
Census of 1920, which show that 
then 1,060,858 children between the 
ages of 10 and 16 were gainfully 
employed. Of these, 647,309 were 
found in agriculture, while 413,549 
were employed in mechanical or 
other non-agricultural occupations. 
It is to be noted that the numbers 
reported as at work on farms do 
not include children who were 
merely helping their parents at 
household tasks or chores, or who 
were doing irregular work about 
the home farm; for the census 
enumerators were directed not to 
count such children as employed. 

So much for the number of chil- 
dren engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. Considering in more detail 
the defects of State child labor laws, 
we find that only thirteen States 
have statutes which are in all re- 
spects as good as the laws enacted 
by Congress in 1916 and 1919; nine 
States do not prohibit all children 
under 14 from working in factories 
and stores; eleven States allow chil- 
dren under 16 to work from nine to 
eleven hours a day, while four 
States permit children under 16 to 
work at night. 

While admitting that these and 
other shortcomings in many of the 
State laws are to be deplored, many 
persons maintain that these defects 
constitute the lesser of two evils. 
In their opinion an amendment to 
the Constitution giving Congress 
the power to regulate child labor is 
a greater evil than all the child 
labor that now exists. Unfor- 


tunately many who take this view 
seem to be misled by unfounded 
fears, by misconceptions, and by 
distrust of all federal legislation. 
In the remainder of this article, we 
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shall examine the principal objec- 
tions which are put forward against 
the proposed amendment and its 
ratification by the State legislatures. 

1. “It interferes with the fam- 
ily.” On the occasion of its refusal 
to ratify, the Senate of Georgia 
passed a resolution declaring that 
the amendment “would destroy pa- 
rental authority and responsibility 
throughout America, would give ir- 
revocable support to a rebellion of 
childhood which menaces our civili- 
zation, would give Congress not 
only parental authority but State 
authority over education, ... It 
would place Congress in control in 
every home in the land between 
parent and child.” 

According to this amazing state- 
ment, the proposed amendment 
would give Congress powers over 
children which are not now pos- 
sessed by any State. This is dia- 
metrically opposed to the truth and 
the facts. Every State in the Union 
at present enjoys all the authority 
that Congress would derive from 
the proposed amendment. What- 
ever Congress could do under the 
amendment as regards the regula- 
tion of labor for children, the re- 
quirement of educational qualifica- 
tions, etc., the State of Georgia, or 
Oregon, or Michigan, or any other 
State can do now. No competent 
lawyer would dispute this proposi- 
tion. All the child labor laws which 
are now on the statute books of the 
States interfere to some extent with 
parental control. So much is in- 
volved in any civil regulation of 
child labor or of any other matter 
concerning the life and welfare of 
children. Yet no one thinks of con- 
demning on that ground enactments 
by the State legislatures on these 
subjects. The Catholic doctrine is 
expressed by Pope Leo XIII. in the 
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Encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor: “If within the walls of the 
household there occur grave dis- 
turbances of mutual rights, the pub- 
lic power must interfere to force 
each party to give the other what is 
due; for this is not to rob citizens of 
their rights, but justly and properly 
to safeguard and strengthen them.” 
The rights and welfare of children 
are protected by State statutes in 
the field of labor and in other 
fields. As a rule, those laws do not 
exceed proper bounds in the at- 
tempt to attain their objects. There 
is no reason to suppose that Con- 
gressional legislation on the same 
subjects would be less just sand 
moderate. 

2. “It enables Congress to con- 
trol education.” An article in a 


recent issue of a widely read Cath- 
olic weekly asserts that under the 
doctrine of “implied powers” the 


proposed amendment would em- 
power Congress to require children 
to be “raised in such federal insti- 
tutions as Congress saw fit to es- 
tablish with or without such in- 
struction as Congress might deter- 
mine.” 

This is intended as an extreme 
illustration of the authority that 
Congress would have over the edu- 
cation of persons under 18 years of 
age. The assertion is astounding in 
its recklessness. After all, the doc- 
trine of the “implied powers” con- 
tained in the Constitution of the 
United States is fairly well defined 
in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. It does not authorize any- 
thing of the sort suggested in the 
sentence quoted above. It simply 
permits Congress to enact whatever 
legislation is necessary for the ex- 
ercise of powers expressly conferred 
upon Congress by a provision of the 
Constitution. For example, the 
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Constitution gives Congress author- 
ity to establish post offices and post 
roads: this grant of power has been 
construed to imply that the Post 
Office Department may own the 
buildings in which its work is car- 
ried on, the wagons in which mail 
is collected and delivered, etc. On 
the other hand, the implied powers 
of Congress have never been con- 
strued or extended to take in objects 
reserved to the States. Education 
is one of the matters thus reserved. 
It cannot, under the guise of powers 
implied in a child labor Constitu- 
tional provision, come under the 
control of Congress. Only by a 
Constitutional amendment specif- 
ically conferring such authority 
could Congress validly interfere 
with education in the manner 
feared by the objectors whom we 
are now considering. 

The doctrine of “implied powers” 
was authoritatively stated more 
than a century ago by Chief Justice 
Marshall in his famous decision on 
the case of McCulloch v. Maryland: 
“Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appro- 
priate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, which are not prohibited, 
but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional. . . .” 

Not one of these conditions would 
be fulfilled by a federal child labor 
act which should attempt to specify 
the schools in which a child must 
receive his training, or should at- 
tempt to supervise such training. 
An attempt of this sort would not 
be “appropriate” as a means to the 
end of child labor regulation, would 
not be “plainly adapted to that 
end,” is “prohibited” inasmuch as 
the Constitution reserves education 
to the States, and is out of harmony 
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“with the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. .. .” 

In all child labor legislation two 
main objects are sought: first, pro- 
tection against physical injury; 
second, opportunity, particularly 
educational opportunity. Both ob- 
jects are indicated in the following 
statement from Pope Leo’s Encyc- 
lical on the Condition of Labor: 
“In regard to children, great care 
should be taken not to place them 
in workshops and factories until 
their bodies and minds are suffi- 
ciently mature. For just as rough 
weather destroys the buds of 
spring, so too early an experience 
of life’s hard work blights the 
young promise of a child’s powers, 
and makes any real education im- 
possible.” 

It is in the effort to attain the 
second object, namely educational 
opportunity for the child, that Con- 
gress might tend to usurp the func- 
tion of education. Instead of in- 
dulging such wild speculation, let 
us consider the facts and the prece- 
dents. Have the States sought to 
control education under the pre- 
tense of regulating or abolishing 
child labor? They have not. Not 

one of them has attempted to insert 
in its child labor regulations a pro- 
vision requiring children to attend 
public schools or any other kind of 
schools as a condition of being per- 
mitted to work. All that they have 
done in this direction is to require a 
certain minimum of education as a 
preliminary to employment. For 
example, a recent amendment to 
the Ohio Children’s Code forbids 
the employment of children in cer- 
tain occupations below the age of 
16, unless they have completed the 
studies included in the eighth grade. 
If another amendment were in- 
serted in the Code requiring this 
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amount of training to be obtained 
in the public schools, it would un- 
doubtedly be held unconstitutional 
by the courts. The best proof of 
this lies in the fact that no State 
legislature has sought to exercise 
such cqntrol over education either 
under child labor laws or compul- 
sory education laws. In all the 
States where usurpation of parental 
rights has been attempted, the effort 
has been made through amend- 
ments to the State Constitutions; 
for example, in Oregon, Michigan, 
and Washington. The advocates of 
usurpation realize very well that 
they could not attain their object 
through manipulation of the child 
labor laws. 

Should the proposed amendment 
become a part of the federal Con- 
stitution, Congress would unques- 
tionably have the same power as 
the States to require a _ certain 
minimum of educational qualifica- 
tions as a condition of employment 
for children under 18 years of age. 
To assert that Congress could go 
further and specify the kind of 
schools or other institutions in 
which the child must obtain the 
required amount of training is to 
talk nonsense. Congress would be 
even less able to do this than are 
the States. The powers of the States 
are reserved while those of Con- 
gress are delegated. That is, the 
States can do everything which is 
not delegated to Congress and 
which is not prohibited by the bills 
of rights. Congress can exercise 
only those powers that are specif- 
ically conferred or delegated. There- 
fore those powers, under whatever 
provision of the Constitution they 
are given, are always interpreted 
strictly. In other words, the courts 
would permit State legislatures to 
go further in stretching the implied 
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content of a Constitutional provi- 
sion than they would permit Con- 
gress to go in the same direction. 
In truth, however, no argumenta- 
tion is called for in dealing with 
the reckless contention that we are 
now considering. Until the authors 
of it can find a decision of the Su- 
preme Court which permits Con- 
gress to pervert a Constitutional 
provision in the way in which they 
assume Congress would pervert the 
child labor amendment, the only 
answer that is reasonable or mer- 
ited is a simple denial. 

3. “The eighteen-year age limit 
is too high.” The objection is 
urged that Congress should not be 
empowered to regulate child labor 
up to the age of 18 years when the 
best State laws keep within the 
limit of 16 years. This is a sur- 
prisingly inaccurate statement. In 
forty-six of the forty-eight States 
certain kinds of child labor are pro- 


hibited up to the age of 18, and in 


several States even beyond this 
limit; for example, extra-hazardous 
labor, night work, and a working 
day in excess of eight hours. Under 
the proposed amendment Congress 
is properly given the power to enact 
the same kind of restrictions. Had 
the amendment limiting the power 
of Congress to children under 16 
years of age which was offered to 
the proposal when it was under 
consideration in the Senate been ac- 
cepted, Congress would be unable 
to throw these necessary safeguards 
about children between the ages of 
16 and 18. And it would have been 
impracticable to insert in a Consti- 
tutional Amendment all the condi- 
tions under which Congress might 
regulate the labor of children above 
the age of 16. The only proper 
course to follow was to give Con- 
gress complete power in this field, 
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trusting that the power would not 
be misused. 

According to the logic of the ob- 
jection now before us, Congress 
should never have power to abuse 
its legislative authority. No other 
legislative body has been thus re- 
stricted, at least in modern times. 
The men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States did not 
seek to prevent all abuse of power 
by lawmakers either in the State 
legislatures or in Congress. The 
only things that they put beyond 
the reach of legislative majorities 
were bills of rights and the division 
which they set up between national 
and State powers. Those who would 
deprive Congress of all opportunity 
to abuse its power cannot claim the 
sanction or authority of the men 
who framed the Constitution. 

Moreover, it would be unwise to 
impose present ideas of legislative 
propriety upon all the Congresses 
of the future. Who can with con- 
fidence deny that an eighteen-year 
limit in all occupations will some 
day prove to be necessary? Who 
will undertake to predict that the 
productive capacity of the nation 
will never become so great as to 
justify the abolition of all labor and 
continuous education for all chil- 
dren up to the age of 18 years? In 
any case, Congress can be trusted 
to exercise as much reasonableness 
and common sense as the States 
have exercised in dealing with the 
labor of more mature children. No 
person who is acquainted with 
our political history and _ political 
thought really fears that Congress 
will in the near future prohibit all 
kinds of labor by all children under 
18 years of age. 

There is good reason to fear that 
all three objections thus far con- 
sidered are largely based upon 4 
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distrust of democracy. They have 
their origin to a great extent in the 
same conceptions which lead men 
to resist the transfer of power from 
autocratic rulers to the people. 
Many of those who oppose Congres- 
sional regulation of child labor put 
their trust in the political wisdom 
of men who are long since dead and 
who could not have foreseen pres- 
ent industrial conditions and needs, 
rather than in_ representatives 
elected by the people of to-day. They 
believe in government by the “dead 
hand.” They can no longer take 
refuge in the absolute power of a 
king; so they have recourse to a 
Constitution which is in some re- 
spects inadequate because it was 
written before present industrial 
conditions were dreamed of. It is an 


illogical philosophy and a lost cause. 

This distrust of Congress is in no 
small measure due to propaganda 
by special economic interests. 


The 
defeat of the Mellon Tax Plan has 
been a large factor in this propa- 
ganda. As a matter of fact, that 
action exemplifies the wisdom and 
trustworthiness of Congress; for no 
more shallow and sinister proposal 
was ever introduced in a legislative 
chamber. Nevertheless, the refusal 
of Congress to enact it has been 
widely and continuously exploited 
in the public press as an illustration 
of Congressional unreason and in- 
eptitude. 

To those who fear that Congress 
would take advantage of the child 
labor law to usurp parental rights 
or any other fundamental rights of 
the citizens, I would issue this chal- 
lenge. Point out, if you can, a single 
federal law which violates or en- 
dangers such rights, whether of pa- 
rental control or religious freedom 
or educational freedom. To be 
sure, bills of this nature have heen 
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introduced in Congress; but none 
of them has become a law. Does 
any reasonable person expect that 
we can be secure against all legis- 
lative attempts in this direction? 
Do we really wish to be immune 
from the necessity of occasionally 
fighting for our rights in the legis- 
lative chamber? The only instances 
in which our rights have been vio- 
lated or seriously threatened have 
occurred in certain States. Oregon 
enacted an anti-parochial school 
law. Michigan, Washington, and 
some other States have unsuccess- 
fully attempted to pass similar 
statutes. Even in these cases, the 
question may well be raised 
whether our educational rights are 
not to-day more secure as a result 
of these perverse activities than 
they would have been if no such un- 
friendly legislation had been passed 
or threatened. Security of rights 
is desirable, but it is a question 
whether we really want that kind 
of security which renders unneces- 
sary any effort to defend our posi- 
tion or to enlighten our fellow citi- 
zens with regard to the value of 
our institutions. 

4. “The proposed amendment 
gives Congress exclusive power over 
child labor.” This amazing asser- 
tion is found in a pamphlet written 
by the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and issued from the office of the 
secretary of that organization. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to read 
the proposed amendment will find 
a direct contradiction of this state- 
ment in the language of the second 
section. It is there expressly stated 
that the power of the several States 
over child labor remains unim- 
paired except to the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to Congressional 
enactments. The only power taken 
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away from the States by the pro- 
posed amendment is that of main- 
taining less adequate laws than 
those which might be passed by 
Congress. State laws which agree 
with the federal statute or which 
set up higher standards, will con- 
tinue to have force and validity. 
Industrial conditions are _ suffi- 
ciently similar throughout the coun- 
try to justify a uniform and uni- 
versal minimum of legislative 
standards. Children in all parts of 
the country are sufficiently alike to 
need a uniform minimum of pro- 
tection. No one will seriously con- 
tend that the standards set up in 
the two federal laws which were 
declared unconstitutional, gave too 
much protection to the children of 
any State. 

Whatever variety is necessary to 
meet the needs of particular local- 
ities can be obtained through State 
laws, which improve upon the na- 
tional minimum enacted by Con- 
gress. Individual States can go as 
far as they like above this min- 
imum. The more progressive States 
have better laws than the inval- 
idated federal statutes. Under the 
proposed amendment the more pro- 
gressive States could continue to 
give the children within their bor- 
ders better protection than Congress 
could give. In the future, as in the 
past, the pioneers and _ experi- 
menters among the States will have 
full liberty to blaze new trails in 
the field of child protection. This 
has been the way of all progress. 
No advocate or friend of the pro- 
posed amendment has ever desired 
that this power to enact better than 
Congressional laws should be taken 
from the States. To assert that the 
amendment will have such an effect 
is to utter a palpable and flagrant 
untruth. 
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5. “The regulation of child labor 
is essentially a local, not a national 
matter.” Within certain limits this 
statement is correct. In so far as a 
State law does not affect in any 
important degree the welfare of the 
inhabitants of another State, the 
regulation of child labor does not 
directly pertain to the federal gov- 
ernment. According to some per- 
sons, even this proposition concedes 
too much to the States’ Rights ad- 
vocates because it would prevent 
the federal government from inter- 
vening for the protection of those 
children who may be grievously op- 
pressed in a particular State. There 
is some merit in this contention; 
nevertheless, it seems better to rely 
upon public opinion and education 
of the electorate to bring about 
adequate protection for children by 
the local authorities. Good argu- 
ments can be found on both sides 
of this question. 

However, the regulation of child 
labor presents aspects which are not 
merely local but truly national. For 
example, the owners of textile mills 
in New England complain that they 
are subjected to unfair competition 
by mill owners in the Southern 
States who are permitted by the lax 
laws of these conimonwealths to 
employ young children. The in- 
adequate child labor regulations 
of these States have a wider than 
local interest. They greatly and 
directly and unfavorably affect the 
people of other States. Inasmuch 
as the products of child labor are, 
to a considerable extent, shipped 
out of the State in which they orig- 
inated, they mecessarily interfere 
with the welfare of other commu- 
nities. To this extent, therefore, 
child labor regulation is not merely 
a local question. It is a national 
matter because it cannot be per- 
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formed by one State without affect- 
ing the people of many States. 


Some opponents of federal regu-- 


lation make much of the fact that 
the authors of the Constitution 
thought it wise to withhold such 
power from Congress. They assume 
that the Fathers would not have 
given such authority even if they 
had foreseen the development of 
modern industry. This is an utterly 
unfounded assumption. All that 
we know is that industrial child 
labor, the factory system, great cot- 
ton fields, large beet sugar fields, 
and other opportunities for the ex- 
ploitation of children, were un- 
known and undreamed of by the 
men who wrote the Constitution. 
Those who talk so glibly and con- 
fidently about the mind of the 


Fathers on the division of federal 
and State powers would be sur- 
prised to read the formula on this 
subject which was laid down by one 


of the ablest men in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, Mr. James Wil- 
son: “Whatever object of govern- 
ment is confined in its operation 
and effect within the bounds of a 
particular state, should be consid- 
ered as belonging to the govern- 
ment of that state; whatever object 
of government extends in its opera- 
tion or effects beyond the bounds of 
a particular state, should be con- 
sidered as belonging to the govern- 
ment of the United States.”* 
Probably no better nor more sci- 
entific short description of the re- 
spective fields of federal and State 
governments could be formulated 
to-day. If James Wilson were now 
alive, he would in all probability 
range himself with those who advo- 
cate federal power to regulate child 
labor as a normal and necessary 


i1Address to Convention of Pennsylvania, 
Elliot’s Debates, II. p. 424. 
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exercise of Congressional authority. 
At any rate, his formula fits exactly 
the child labor situation. 

6. “The administration of a fed- 
eral child labor law would be diffi- 
cult and unduly expensive.” This 
is the one current objection that 
seems to have some merit. Owing 
mainly to the size of the country, 
federal administration and execu- 
tion of laws encounters a real dan- 
ger of becoming ineffective and bur- 
densome. While the limit of fed- 
eral capacity in this field has not 
yet been reached, it will conceivably 
be reached some day. Of course, 
much depends upon the nature of 
the law, the particular type of ad- 
ministration, and the attitude of 
local public opinion. The failure 
of the federal administration of the 
Volstead Act in many communities 
is notorious and is eloquently sug- 
gestive of federal administrative 
limitations in general. 

With regard to a federal child 
labor law, the problem is compar- 
atively simple. In this field we 
have the guidance of experience. 
The two federal child labor laws 
had been in operation several years 
before they were declared uncon- 
stitutional. Everywhere the State 
ofticials coéperated with the federal 
agents in the enforcement of the 
Congressional statute. Federal ma- 
chinery was put in operation only 
in so far as State machinery was 
lacking, or to test the effectiveness 
of State machinery; and the cost 
of federal administration was not 
excessive as compared with equally 
effective State administration. 

Whether the child labor evil is so 
great as to demand federal regula- 
tion, is a question for honest argu- 
ment. While I have no hesitation 
in answering the question affirma- 
tively, I can appreciate the view- 
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point of many who draw the oppo- 
site conclusion. What I am unable 
to understand is how any of the 
objections, except the last, dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages can 
be honestly taken as a basis for 
argument by any competent person 
who admits a moral obligation to 
ascertain and consider the perti- 
nent facts. The greater part of the 
printed opposition which has thus 
far appeared against the proposed 
amendment manifests ignorance of 
the facts or recklessness of state- 
ment. 

All the opponents of the amend- 
ment have exposed themselves to 
a more fundamental criticism. It 
is that they implicitly reject one 
of the essential principles of demo- 
cratic government. If they were 


genuine democrats, they would re- 
serve their opposition until the en- 
abling act becomes a part of the 


Constitution. Then they could 
strive to prevent the enactment of a 
child- labor law by Congress. On 
what principle can any believer in 
democracy withhold from Congress 
the power to legislate on the subject 
of child labor? This subject differs 
radically and essentially from free- 
dom of religion, of speech, of as- 
semblage, and from all the other 
fundamental rights protected by 
the Constitution. All these are vital 
to human welfare, and they have 
been vindicated by centuries of 
experience and the substantially 
unanimous support of enlightened 
communities. It is not reasonable 
that Congress should have the 
power to abolish them through the 
simple process of a majority vote. 
Very properly these rights have 
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been incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Child labor enjoys no such status, 
either in reason, in experience, or 
in public opinion. Its regulation by 
the federal government would jeop- 
ardize no individual right. Whether 
Congress should legislate on this 
subject is purely a question of civic 
expediency. The man who refuses 
to give Congress discretionary 
power in this debatable field, this 
field of mere political prudence, is 
not a consistent democrat. He does 
not believe in majority rule. He 
accepts the principle of minority 
rule, inasmuch as he desires that 
a little more than one-third of the 
States should prevent Congress 
from obtaining the power to deter- 
mine a question which involves no 
fundamental rights. 

It is no defense to say that Con- 
gressional majorities sometimes act 
unwisely. To be sure, to be sure; 
but in the long run the majority is 
probably less unwise than the mi- 
nority. At any rate, no formula has 
yet been discovered for insuring bet- 
ter government by minority than 
by majority rule. 

Those who are endeavoring to 
defeat the proposed amendment are 
seeking a tyrannical and undemo- 
cratic use of the power which the 
States possess over Constitutional 
amendments. They should wait 
until a child labor bill is actually 
before Congress and strive to defeat 
it in that open forum. In striving 
to foreclose legislative discussion of 
federal regulation, they justly incur 
the imputation of being opposed to 
the principle of majority rule in a 
matter of legislative expediency. 





VOYAGING. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


I cAN sail as far as I like— 
Though I never move at all 
From this little curving hollow 
On the sunny old sea-wall. 


I can sail as far as I like— 
As I dream upon the wall, 
There’s the color of sea-water 
And its gentle rise and fall. 


Soon spray-white hands take hold of me, 
Lift me to a vast blue breast, 

And I rise to view far countries 

On a great wave’s burnished crest; 


Drift out till no familiar thing 
Remains within my visioning; 
Sail on—to satisfy an urge 

For some strange land intriguing. 


I pass a ship with amber sails— 
The captain of its ancient crew 
Is bound for Corsica—and hails 
My dream-bright galleon too. 


A flock of screaming cormorants 
Wheels upward, in swift affright, 
As a Gorgon unfurls glitt’ring wings 
To rise—a thing of might! 


And out from vistas in the blue 

Comes Perseus, armed with brightness, 
And Jason bearing golden fleece— 
Like sea-foam in its lightness. 


I touch on Afric’s burning sands— 
The muezzin’s call to prayer 
Rings out from minaret and tower, 
Calls the faithful everywhere. 


I can sail as far as I like— 
Though I never move at all 
From this little dream-bright hollow 
On the sunny old sea-wall. 





JOHN QUINN: LAWYER, BOOK-LOVER, ART AMATEUR. 


By James J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D., Sc.D. 


BOUT the middle of November 

last year, readers of New York 
newspapers were surprised to find 
as one of the striking topics in the 
daily news the account of the sale 
of the first part of a library col- 
lected by Mr. John Quinn, a New 
York lawyer. The high prices 
brought by the items in the sale, 
which was continued at intervals 
until mid-March, made it very clear 
that the owner had marvelously 
good judgment of values in the rare 
book world at least. Altogether 
some 12,000 items were disposed of, 
and the total paid for them was well 
above $226,000. The sale of the 
first part of the library, slightly 
more than 1,250 lots, brought in 
over , $127,000, an average of over 
$100 an item. No wonder that this 
caught public attention and made 
the sales of subsequent parts of the 
library notable events even in pre- 
occupied New York life. The cata- 
logue of the sale and the order of 
offering the volumes were alpha- 
betical, but the first part contained 
the Conrad manuscripts, which 
commanded high prices, and it was 
this, though there was no special 
bid for public notoriety, that at once 
caught effectively the attention of 
New York and the literary circles 
of the country generally. 

Interest thus aroused, it was soon 
made clear that here was a busy 
New York lawyer, known as an au- 
thority on certain phases of finan- 
cial and corporation law and as an 
excellent all-round attorney and 
technical law adviser, who evidently 


was possessed of a very catholic 
taste in literature which led him to 
collect some of the most significant 
books in the literature of his time. 

It was further discovered that he 
was probably better known in the 
field of art than in the field of 
books, and that he was possessed 
of a collection of outstanding pic- 
tures by modern artists which had 
secured for him an international 
reputation in art circles. In this 
matter, however, as with regard to 
books, he had not confined himself 
to the collection of paintings with 
regard to which the critical appre- 
ciation of the world had made up 
its mind, but he had ventured to 
trust his own taste and his own in- 
tuition for what was valuable in 
art, and had begun collecting ex- 
amples of certain of the painters 
who have since become very well 
known and highly valued, before 
their paintings commanded the 
prices that they really deserved. 

The same thing was true in sculp- 
ture. In a word, Mr. Quinn, though 
possessed of a magnificent legal 
mind, as his successful practice of 
a most important and difficult 
branch of the law demonstrated, 
had also a genial appreciation of 
art that set him up as one of the 
rare spirits of our generation. 
Proper recognition of xsthetic val- 
ues is often denied even to those 
who themselves possess artistic 
powers. It is a gift that with ex- 
treme rarity is conferred upon the 
practical man of affairs. Mr. 
Quinn was that rara avis, a combi- 
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nation of skillful professional man 
and the man of discriminating xs- 
thetic sense. 

When, scarcely four months 
after the end of the sale, the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Quinn’s death 
came, it was a shock to a great 
many people whose acquaintance 
with his name as well as interested 
appreciation of his happy quality 
of book-lover had developed from 
the newspaper stories regarding his 
library and his art collection. At 
first a good many people were rea- 
sonably sure that Mr. Quinn him- 
self must have felt the beginnings 
of some serious ailment and that 
these had tempted him to part with 
his collection. His own explanation 
of the sale, as given to his friends 
and stated at the beginning of the 
catalogue of the sale published by 
the Anderson Galleries, shows that 
there was no such thought in his 
mind, and there is no doubt at all in 
the minds of his friends that he was 
absolutely sincere in the matter. 
He was confronted with the neces- 
sity of moving from his large old- 
fashioned apartment which had 
plenty of wall space, and with the 
consequent choice of either taking 
a large house, which he did not 
care to do, or of storing his books. 
He felt that “Once they had been 
stored they would remain stored in- 
definitely, perhaps for years.” As 
to the sacrifice of the whole library, 
he explained that, when the ques- 
tion of the sale came up, “the agree- 
ment was ‘all or nothing,’ an agree- 
ment which has been faithfully ad- 
hered to, though parting with cer- 
tain personal items gave me many 
a pang.” 

The passing of a man of such in- 
tellectual caliber and refinement of 
taste deserves that some record, in- 
adequate though it may be, of his 
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career should be presented to the 
public. I knew Mr. Quinn rather 
well, met him on a number of oc- 
casions, for we had many subjects 
of interest in common, during the 
past twenty years in New York. I 
had the: privilege of looking over 
certain items in his library that 
were of special interest to me and 
of sitting among his paintings. 
There were many others, however, 
who knew him much better, to 
whom I would gladly have resigned 
the privilege of recording his career, 
but the call has been made on me, 
and I am very glad, indeed, to tell 
what I knew of him as well as what 
I have been able to learn with re- 
gard to him from a number of his 
friends. 

John Quinn was born at Tiffin, 
Ohio, April 24, 1870, of parents 
of Irish ancestry on both sides 
(his mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Quinlan). He received the 
ordinary public school and high 
school education in his native town, 
and then his parents, recognizing 
the talents of their son, made rather 
serious sacrifices in order to give 
him the opportunity for a college 
education. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at nineteen, but 
remained there only one year, and 
then became the private secretary 
to ex-Governor Foster of Ohio, who 
was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury in President Harrison’s 
cabinet. Governor Foster recog- 
nized his ability, provided him with 
many opportunities for self-devel- 
opment, and Mr. Quinn always con- 
sidered that his contact with him 
meant more for the real develop- 
ment of his mind during the sus- 
ceptible years of his early twenties 
than any other experience that he 
ever had. 

In Washington young Quinn 
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found himself in a position where 
he could in the evenings take up 
legal studies in Georgetown Law 
School. This he did, and at the age 
of twenty-three he was graduated 
at Georgetown. But, instead of be- 
ginning practice then, he used the 
savings of his years as private 
secretary to give himself a_ post- 
graduate course in law at Harvard, 
where he specialized in interna- 
tional law. 

At the age of twenty-five, then, 
he felt himself ready to begin his 
legal career. He attracted the at- 
tention of General B. F. Tracy of 
New York, who not only took him 
into his office but made him his 
special assistant and, as time re- 
vealed young Quinn’s acumen and 
thoroughness, learned to depend on 
him in a great many ways. After 
Governor Foster, to whom he at- 
tributed whatever of breadth of 
knowledge of affairs and of finan- 
cial principles that he possessed, 
General Tracy was the most im- 
portant factor in his intellectual 
development. Mr. Quinn used to 
tell with gusto in his later years 
how sometimes, when there was a 
doubt with regard to some point of 
law, and Mr. Tracy would express 
the desire to know something more 
about it, his young assistant would 
venture to suggest a solution of the 
difficulty, and General Tracy would 
counter with “I am not asking for 
your opinion, young man! My 
clients are paying me for my 
opinion. What I want to know, 
however, is the law on the subject 
and not anyone’s opinion. Be good 
enough to look up the law in the 
matter for me.” 

Work in General Tracy’s office 
was hard, it often required long 
hours during the day at the office or 
in court and then further hours in 


the evening in the library of the Bar 
Association, but it was an educa- 
tion, in the sense of a development 
of mind, such as few young men 
ever have the opportunity for. Mr. 
Quinn took that opportunity whole- 
heartedly. He never begrudged, to 
use our expressive Irish phrase, the 
hard work or the long hours that 
he had to give. He felt that he had 
been rewarded far more than money 
could pay, for all his efforts, and 
he was almost as grateful to Gen- 
eral Tracy as he was to Governor 
Foster. 

In 1900 he became a junior mem- 
ber of the firm of Alexander and 
Colby in New York City, and this 
brought him into close relationship 
with insurance matters during the 
critical years when the older com- 
panies, after the insurance investi- 
gation, were required to change 
from the proprietary institutions 
that they had been to the mutual 
associations that we know. Alex- 
ander, of the firm, was a near rela- 
tive of the president of the Equi- 
table Life Association, and it was 
the friction between the Alexanders 
and the Hydes which led to the 
legislative investigation that so dis- 
turbed insurance circles at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 
It is said that Mr. Quinn tried to 
prevent the personal disagreement 
from becoming a matter of public 
dispute, but he was too young as 
yet to have the influence or prestige 
necessary to secure this very desir- 
able consummation. All his life he 
was intent on keeping his clients 
out of legal difficulties rather than 
plunging them into them, or secur- 
ing their rights to the last letter 
through harassing legal procedures, 
costly and perturbing as they al- 
ways are. 

The occasions for contact with 
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the best lawyers in New York dur- 
ing the insurance investigation 
proved to be another important 
phase in the development of Mr. 
Quinn’s legal abilities and his in- 
tellectual capacity. It was, indeed, 
an opportunity to be deeply appre- 
ciated by anyone who had the legal 
acumen that enabled him to catch 
properly the points that were being 
made and who had to take an active 
part in such important proceedings. 
His association with insurance mat- 
ters gave him a place in the legal 
life of New York which was very 
soon to bear fruit. Matters of finan- 
cial law and of the application of 
legal principles of all kinds to mat- 
ters of high finance became the 
principal occupation of his mind 
during this time. He came to be 
recognized, just as the modern era 
of great banking houses began, as a 
man whose opinion on financial law 
was extremely valuable. 


After six years with Alexander 
and Colby, he opened his own law 
office, and became the sole counsel 
for the National Bank of Commerce 
and one of the principal legal ad- 
visers of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, as 
well as other distinguished finan- 


ciers. He came to hold a very im- 
portant place in the highest circles 
of the legal world in New York and 
achieved an enviable reputation as 
a law advocate and adviser. After 
his death Honorable Victor Dow- 
ling, of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, said of him, 
“With all the emotional qualities 
which made him so fine a character, 
he still had a practical side equally 
strong which made him one of the 
ablest advocates and soundest ad- 
visers at our bar; his presentation 
of financial questions at our court 
was always listened to with an in- 
terest which brought conviction of 
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the justice of his case. The world 
will miss him.” 

His own proudest boast was the 
amount of litigation that he saved 
his clients. He felt that an ounce 
of prevention was worth a pound 
of cure. I distinctly remember how 
much deeper was his interest in 
preventive medicine than in surgery 
or in reparative or remedial medi- 
cine of any kind. Repair and rem- 
edies might be necessary, but if the 
trouble could be avoided it was ever 
so much better. When his financial 
clients particularly came for advice 
with regard to some mode of pro- 
cedure, he would often give advice 
that made the process they must 
pursue seem ever so much more 
complex and difficult, but it repre- 
sented a safeguard for which his 
client was often subsequently very 
thankful. It is said that the names 
of those who depended on him en- 
tirely for legal counsel very seldom 
appeared in the Law Journal, a 
consummation which everyone can 
realize is devoutly to be wished. 
When it was necessary to go to law, 
Mr. Quinn had the legal knowledge 
and the personal intellectual re- 
sources to secure the best possible 
presentation of his client’s case, as 
can be readily understood from the 
compliment to him quoted from 
Judge Dowling’s words of pane- 
gyric. 

One of his college friends at Har- 
vard said, in writing of him in the 
New York Times immediately after 
his death, that when John Quinn 
came to New York, his capital con- 
sisted of a trained legal mind and a 
fighting spirit. These he main- 
tained and developed until the end 
of his life. He himself used to say 
that his fighting spirit he owed to 
his Irish ancestors, but he never let 
that spirit carry him away into the 
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mere joy of the legal conflict at the 
expense of his clients. He often 
said that litigation was always ex- 
pensive, always unsatisfactory even 
though you won your case, that it 
left bitter rancors, kept men from 
exhibiting the best that was in 
them, and hurt their power of ap- 
plication to business while it was 
pending. 

His legal career was not, however, 
entirely taken up with matters of 
high finance, and his fighting spirit 
sometimes had the opportunity to 
exhibit itself in the defense of the 
poor or those who were being im- 
posed on in any way, for whom he 
willingly took up the cudgels of de- 
fense. For the employees in his 
law office, when there was question 
of legal imposition on relatives, he 
has been known to give hours and 
even days of precious time without 
any question of compensation. 
Even when this sort of thing 
brought him into the criminal 
courts or into the Magistrate’s 
court, he gave it his personal atten- 
tion. Sometimes, as lawyers for 
those criminally accused discover 
occasionally after the case is well 
on, he found that he had been de- 
ceived as to his client’s status, and 
yet he was never bitter over the 
discovery. When there was ques- 
tion of legal interference with what 
he considered to be the rights and 
liberties guaranteed to citizens by 
the Constitution of the United 
States, his spirit was up in arms, 
and he was ready for the joy of the 
conflict itself to get into the arena 
and fight for his fellow men. 

A Harvard fellow student tells of 
an incident during Quinn’s student 
days, when a policeman in the pur- 
suit of what he thought was his 
duty, though entirely without any 
legal right, put his hands upon him. 


Quinn promptly knocked him down 
(during most of his life he was in 
the pink of physical condition), and 
then, when arrested, vindicated the 
right of any private citizen to as- 
sert himself under such circum- 
stances and not to brook forcible 
action on the part of any minion of 
the law unless there was definite 
reason for it properly documented. 
His defense of the Irish Players, so 
many of whom were his personal 
friends, was of this nature. His 
appearance in the courts in defense 
of people arrested for the publica- 
tion of what were said to be dan- 
gerous books or for the presentation 
of suggestive plays was another 
trait of this same character. It was 
quixotic to the last degree. One 
wonders whether, if he had been 
married and had children of his 
own who had to go through the 
stormy period of adolescence, he 
would not have appreciated better 
the necessity for proper regulation 
of such matters. No man has a 
right to an opinion on this subject 
unless he has had the responsibility 
of seeing his own sons and daugh- 
ters go through adolescence or is so 
closely related to youth as to stand 
in loco parentis at such a time. 
The outstanding legal triumph of 
Mr. Quinn’s law career was his 
brief before the United States Su- 
preme Court on the constitutional- 
ity of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. There was serious doubt in 
the minds of a great many lawyers 
as to whether this enactment, dic- 
tated by the exigencies of war, 
would stand the test of the United 
States Supreme Court. That it did 
so, many attributed to John Quinn’s 
presentation of the argument for it, 
and the Supreme Court’s decision 
followed the lines of his brief. It 
was characteristic of his very prac- 
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tical nature that, after having writ- 
ten this brief, it was he who pointed 
out that the law was being evaded 
by Americans trading with German 
firms in neutral countries, and that 
this was particularly true as re- 
gards a large number of commer- 
cial concerns in South America 
that had been founded by German 
capital and were supposed to be do- 
ing business independently since 
the beginning of the war, but really 
represented extensions of German 
commerce. The details supplied to 
the newspapers with regard to this 
proved to be of very great benefit 
to the Allies, and the consequent 
prevention of serious abuses gave 
Mr. Quinn a standing in interna- 
tional affairs which he used on a 
number of occasions for the benefit 
of those who were in good faith 
caught in the meshes of war-time 
suspicion. 

After this legal triumph Mr. 
Quinn will be recalled oftenest dur- 
ing this next generation for his ac- 
tivities in connection with the pas- 
sage of the act by Congress which 
placed modern art on the free list. 
Mr. Quinn represented the Asso- 
ciation of American Painters and 
Sculptors in the fight for free art, 
and though for a time it seemed as 
though sordid considerations in 
connection with the tariff for rev- 
enue would prevent the placing of 
modern art on the free list, the plea 
for the esthetic value of this to our 
people was so well made and was 
backed up by so much that ap- 
pealed to the members of the com- 
mittee that it won the day. In 
recognition of this the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art voted Mr. Quinn an 
honorary fellowship for life for 
“services to free art.” For what 
he did for French art and the culti- 
vation of a taste for it here in Amer- 
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ica, especially with regard to recent 
art, as well as for his services to the 
Allies during the war, the French 
Government made Mr. Quinn a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Other distinctions came to him, but 
he seemed to care comparatively 
little for that sort of thing and 
sought rather the opportunity for 
service that went with work such 
as he found satisfaction in doing. 

Mr. Quinn was always willing to 
lend pictures from his collection to 
art exhibitions throughout the 
country and seemed to care very 
little how they hung in his modest 
old-fashioned apartment on Central 
Park West. He knew the pictures 
very well, however, and knew the 
reasons for which he liked them, 
though he could not always tell ex- 
actly why a picture appealed to him 
as the sort of art that was likely 
to endure, when very often the pic- 
ture had very little appeal to others, 
even those who were supposed to 
possess thoroughly critical ability. 
He had his judgment and clung to 
it. He believed profoundly in the 
idea that for a new generation there 
should be new art and that we 
ought to be ready to recognize it 
when it appeared and appreciate it 
at something like its proper value. 
He was one of the principal factors 
behind the exhibit of modernistic 
painting at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum which attracted so much at- 
tention and at the same time so 
much deprecation a few years ago. 
Mr. Quinn was particularly in- 
censed over an anonymous criticism 
of that exhibit, for if there is any- 
thing in the world that he himself 
would not do, it was to hide behind 
the mask of anonymity when he 
had something to say. 

There was no doubt at all that 
Mr. Quinn thoroughly enjoyed his 
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books and his pictures and that they 
represented for him that avocation 
which every man ought to have. 
With regard to the library, he said 
in parting with it, “The books and 
the manuscripts must speak for 
themselves.” They did, indeed, and 
they made it clear that in spite of 
the limitations of his college educa- 
tion, their owner must have been a 
man of the widest sympathies and 
of deep culture. He said further, 
“If I ventured to tell all that the 
books and manuscripts have meant 
to me, it would require a small 
volume.” 

His terminal words in the preface 
to the catalogue were very charac- 
teristic of the man, as some of us at 
least felt that we knew him. If 
there was anything that Mr. Quinn 
despised, it was sentimentality. He 
had a thoroughgoing Irish sense of 
humor, and he was always ready to 
laugh a little bit quietly at himself 
whenever he seemed to take any- 
thing .too seriously. After all, this 
ability to laugh at one’s self is the 
surest sign of sanity. There is no 
real laughter in an insane asylum, 
that is, not the quiet, smiling kind 
that really counts. It is this power 
to smile at themselves that has kept 
the Irish so sane in spite of the 
melancholy ocean by which they 
are surrounded at home in Ireland. 
Mr. Quinn’s last words of farewell 
to his books, manifestly in regretful 
parting, were: “They seemed to me 
to be a part of myself; even though 
I may smile a little at my own feel- 
ing.” There was no doubt at all, 
however, that he secured an im- 
mense amount of pleasure from 
them and had a deep sense of per- 
sonal satisfaction over their posses- 
sion. The same thing was true of 
his pictures and his sculpture. How 
good his taste was in painting will 
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probably be best realized from the 
fact that nine of the thirty-six illus- 
trations in The Masters of Modern 
Art by Walter Pach (New York: 
B. W. Huebsch), announced for 
publication this fall, are reproduc- 
tions of paintings in Mr. Quinn’s 
collection. He bought the pictures, 
the sculpture, and the manuscripts 
of men whose names, when he made 
the venture, were known to but 
few, but whose eminence is now un- 
disputed. No wonder The Sun edi- 
torially spoke of him as “probably 
the most courageous patron of the 
arts of his time.” 

At the time of the Armory Show, 
more than a dozen years ago, the 
first attempt to attract the interest 
of the American public to modern 
European art, Mr. Quinn was such 
a generous patron that, because of 
the number of works that he lent 
to the exhibition, he was made an 
honorary member of the Associa- 
tion of American Painters and 
Sculptors. In his collection are 
some of the best works of Henri 
Rousseau, Picasso, Matisse, Derain, 
Seurat, and many others. In his 
will he left “Le Cirque,” the greatest 
work of the French painter, Georges 
Seurat, to the French Government. 
Seurat had a short but brilliant 
career, which ended nearly thirty- 
five years ago, just after finishing 
this picture. He destroyed most of 
his studies and many of his fin- 
ished paintings, leaving only about 
a dozen pictures to represent him 
as he thought worthily. Five of 
these were in the Quinn collection, 
and the French Government wel- 
comed with special national pride 
the opportunity to possess this 
greatest work of one of its great 
modern painters. Mr. Quinn be- 
came an ardent admirer of the 
seulpture of the Italian Braneusi 
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and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the works of this artist gradually 
gain in vogue as so many of his 
other favorite artists have done. 
While so much interested in 
books, Mr. Quinn himself was the 
author of only a small volume on 
the Irish Home Rule Convention. 
Indeed, he was scarcely more than 
the compiler of that, for the latter 
half of the book consists of George 
W. Russell’s (“/2’s”) “Thoughts 
for a Convention, or Memorandum 
on the State of Ireland,” and Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s speech delivered 
at Dundalk, June 25, 1917, entitled 
“A Defense of the Convention.” 
Mr. Quinn’s half of the book, under 
the title “An American Opinion,” 
contains a series of lengthy quota- 
tions from various writers who had 
recently touched upon the subject 
of the Home Rule Convention and 
sketches of Russell and Plunkett as 
introductions to their papers. The 
little volume—it contains less than 
30,000 words—is a very valuable 
source of light on an easily misun- 
derstood series of historical events. 
After America entered the war, it 
was deemed extremely important 
to eliminate Ireland as a thorn of 
contention and misunderstanding 
among the English-speaking peo- 
ples. The British Prime Minister 
proposed then the holding of an 
Irish Home Rule Convention in 
which the Irish parties should de- 
cide for themselves what form of 
home rule they would accept. Mr. 
Quinn provides the background of 
information on which Americans 
might understand the preliminaries 
of that convention, which, as might 
have been expected with the shadow 
thrown across it by the Irish insur- 
rection of the Easter before and the 
subsequent lamentable executions, 
failed of its purpose of conciliation. 
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John Quinn had a_ veritable 
genius for friendship, and some of 
his friends were the chosen spirits 
of our time. He learned to appre- 
ciate Conrad, the novelist, very 
early in that author’s career, and, 
coming to know Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
rad personally, offered to buy the 
manuscripts of Conrad’s_ early 
novels. Mrs. Conrad had been con- 
fident that the manuscripts would 
be of value and had succeeded in 
preserving them, though Conrad 
himself was ready to throw them 
away. Substantial prices were of- 
fered and accepted for these manu- 
scripts, and Mr. Quinn continued 
to buy the manuscripts of the suc- 
ceeding novels. As Conrad became 
better known, the price offered and 
accepted for a manuscript became 
higher. Mrs. Conrad declared that 
nothing had so encouraged her hus- 
band in his work, and herself in 
her appreciation of him, as the 
American lawyer’s unfailing con- 
fidence in Conrad’s certain accept- 
ance as one of the greatest writers 
of our day. When the Quinn library 
came to be sold, these manuscripts 
commanded very high prices. That 
of Victory, for instance, sold for 
over $8,000. Mrs. Conrad wrote in 
hearty congratulation to Mr. Quinn 
over the magnificent prices which 
had been obtained and assured him 
of the pleasure it had given her 
husband and herself to find that the 
auction sale demonstrated the truth 
of his critical appreciation. 

Besides Conrad, Mr. Quinn was 
on terms of intimate friendship 
with many of the contributors to 
the modern Celtic movement. It 
was in connection with the almost 
stillborn Irish Literary Society of 
New York that I first met him over 
a dozen years ago. The Yeatses, 
father and son, were his intimates, 
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and he was a near friend of John 
M. Synge, the Irish dramatist. He 
was active in bringing the Irish 
Players to this country in 1911 and, 
as a result, shared the misunder- 
standing which came with the pre- 
sentation of The Playboy of the 
Western World. He took a leading 
part in the legal contest over the 
play, saved the situation, and en- 
listed the powerful support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He even published 
in this country some of the plays 
written by young Irish dramatists, 
in limited editions which now com- 
mand a considerable advance in 
pricé over that at which they were 
published. 

His library catalogue, published 
by the Anderson Galleries in two 
large octavo volumes, over 600 
pages to the volume, contains the 
record of many personal relation- 
ships between Mr. Quinn and the 
living authors of his time. In fact, 
there is probably nowhere that one 
can find the story of so many and 
such diverse contacts, that were ev- 
idently much more than passing, 
with the writers of our day than is 
chronicled in these two volumes. 
Bibliophiles have said that it is as 
interesting as a romance to read it 
because of all the personal mem- 
ories that it carries with it. 

In the midst of all this fullness 
of artistic and intellectual life, and 
to a man physically fit to a fine de- 
gree, there came just before he was 
fifty years of age the first hint of a 
very serious physical ailment in the 
shape of an intestinal new growth. 
Fortunately this was discovered 
and removed, and for five years 
there was no hint of its return. It 
seemed as though he was to be one 
of the fortunate ones who were to 
present a real cure in spite of the 
demonstrated malignancy of the 
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original condition. It looked as 
though there were years of full and 
satisfying life ahead of him. Then 
came the definite symptoms of he- 
patic recurrence, and the end was 
not far off. Mr. Quinn faced what 
he knew to be the inevitable termi- 
nation of existence with Irish fight- 
ing spirit and without blenching. 
His Catholic faith, which had al- 
ways been a source of philosophic 
suggestion for the meaning of life 
at a time like ours when for so 
many educated folk the universe is 
an absolute riddle, an insoluble 
mystery, now proved to be a great 
living fount of consolation. The 
Sacraments proved to be quite liter- 
ally for him the consolations of the 
Church. He died in the early morn- 
ing of July 28th. He was buried 
from the Paulist Church, where, in 
spite of midsummer and the ab- 
sentees from town, the huge nave 
was comfortably filled by those who 
came to pay their last respects. The 
large committee of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, a great many Irish friends, 
a number of judges and lawyers, 
were in attendance at the Mass. It 
was the passing of a man who had 
exemplified better than it is given 
to most men, how it is possible to 
have life and have it more abund- 
antly, because he had not used it 
merely for the making of money, 
though he had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to do so, but for that broad- 
ening of the spirit of man in this 
time of its probation that, humanly 
speaking, represents the only satis- 
fying explanation of the meaning of 
life. His had been an extremely 
busy life and yet not selfish, and 
ever so many people were grieved 
at his untimely death, and ever so 
many felt better because John 
Quinn had lived. Who of us shall 
ask more of life than that? 
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By GARDNER TEALL. 


I" is the privilege of youth to be- 
lieve it comes to save the world; 
and so it does, periodically. 

The destiny of any given time, 
as Goethe reminds us, depends on 
the opinions of its young men un- 
der five-and-twenty. We now 
stretch it to five-and-thirty, but we 
do not look to graybeards for revo- 
lutions, cartoonists notwithstand- 
ing; change is always with the 
young, development in the hands of 
elders. 

Nowadays we hear a great deal 
about the future; there is much 
snubbing of the past, and to-mor- 
row will take its turn at to-day. 
But only when the present is leav- 
ened with something from the best 
of the past’s traditions is anything 
worth while or tolerable produced. 
Those among the geniuses who are 
young prove this to be true. 

There will always be change, 
there will always be revolution, but 
progress requires a foundation for 
its edifice. The young will accumu- 
late years, and will then find their 
discoveries, enthusiasms, and in- 
ventions replaced, perhaps, by the 
eternal newer generation; but the 
worth-while things will survive, ap- 
pearing and reappearing in the 
kaleidoscope of Time. 

Four hundred years ago, Pierre 
de Ronsard was born. In his youth 
he was to lead the poetry of his na- 
tive France into new fields, away 
from the medieval forms of his 
French predecessors, Charles d’Or- 
léans, Villon, and the rest of them. 
The old pastures were to be ferti- 


lized with the ancient learning re- 
covered by the humanists. On the 
trunk of French literature were to 
be grafted the poetical forms of the 
poets of antiquity, but these imita- 
tions were to be rendered in the 
vernacular, and there were to be 
other innovations. All this was 
accomplished. Ronsard lived to 
see himself crowned “Prince of 
Poets” by the Toulouse Academy of 
Floral Games. The golden wreath 
of eglantine was placed upon his 
brow, Queen Elizabeth of England 
sent him a dazzling diamond, Mary 
Stuart of Scotland sent him a buffet 
worth 200 crowns and adorned with 
a silver “Pegasus on Parnassus,”— 
he had already a Minerva in silver 
from the Academy,—Tasso con- 
sulted him about La Gerusalemme 
Liberata, and Montaigne was fer- 
vent in his praises. In his lifetime 
his fame was universal, the ova- 
tions he received almost unique in 
the history of literature. His out- 
put was prolific, over 100,000 lines 
of verse coming from his pen. 
Seven editions of his complete 
works appeared before his death 
in 1585, and ten more were pub- 
lished in the forty-five years fol- 
lowing, the last of these in 1630. 
Then two centuries of utter neg- 
lect, centuries which ridiculed him 
if they thought of him at all: the 
old, old story! 

The sour-tempered Francois de 
Malherbe did as much as anyone 
towards snafching laurels from the 
brow of Ronsard, now cold in the 
tomb. Malherbe was thirty when 
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Ronsard died at sixty-one, and, of 
course, he had already set about to 
rejuvenate French poetry! It has 
been said that “each generation of 
French poets has made it a point of 
honor to assassinate its immediate 
predecessor.” The generations of 
the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century quite ap- 
proved of the stones thrown at 
the memory of Ronsard by Bayle, 
Ménage, La Bruyére, Pére Bou- 
hours, Boileau, and others. Here 
and there a poet was not to have 
dust thrown in his eyes by the ap- 
proved critics, and he might be a 
young poet at that, as in the case 
of John Keats who, writing to John 
Hamilton Reynolds in 1818, said, 
“Here is a free translation of a 
Sonnet of Ronsard, which I think 
will please you—I have the loan 
of his works—they have great 
beauties.” 

But not until the appearance in 
1828 of Sainte-Beuve’s Tableau 
de ia poésie francaise au XVle 
siécle, put forth in propaganda for 
the Romantic movement, was Ron- 
sard’s immortality again revealed 
to the many, this poet who once 
said, “I have too much fame. I 
would rather without noise or re- 
nown be but a shepherd or a la- 
borer. There is no happiness in 
being pointed at in the street.” 
From 1830 onward a growing in- 
terest, with occasional reactions, 
manifested itself. Sainte-Beuve 
had restored to the crown of 
French poetry Ronsard’s “Quand 
vous serez bien vieille,” and early 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century Blanchemain published 
his collected edition of Ronsard. 
Marty-Laveaux’s collected edition 
appeared towards the end of the 
century. In 1919 Laumonier’s su- 
perb edition appeared. Then we 
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have Ronsard’s Sonnets pour Hé- 
léne, edited by Roger Sorg and pub- 
lished by Bossard, and the Livret 
de Folastries, edited by A. van 
Bever and published by the Mer- 
cure de France, and numerous 
other volumes containing poems by 
Ronsard; although it must be con- 
fessed that, as the editions of the 
complete works, mentioned above, 
were expensive, and as the anthol- 
ogies reprinted about the same 
poems from time to time, only a 
fragment of Ronsard’s work is gen- 
erally familiar. 

This should not be, and fortu- 
nately such works as the Sonnets 
pour Héléne and the Livret de 
Folastries, called forth a year or so 
ago by the growing interest in Ron- 
sard, are within the reach of any 
purse, and now the Ronsard Quater- 
centenary is being graced by the 
appearance of a reissue of the com- 
plete works in French, following 
the text of the edition of 1578, 
which will be published in the 
“Classiques Garnier” and brought 
out in seven inexpensive volumes 
by M. Hughes Vagany, six of them 
containing the poems, the seventh 
Ronsard’s prose, while an addi- 
tional volume will comprise a selec- 
tion of Ronsard’s verse by M. Pierre 
de Nolhac, indefatigable student 
of the Renaissance period and au- 
thor of the recently published Ron- 
sard et ('Humanisme. 

Although Ronsard was not, as 
sometimes has been said, the first 
French poet producing work bear- 
ing the impress of the influence of 
a study of the poets of antiquity, 
his was the first extensive employ- 
ment in the French language of 
the “manner and form of Greek 
poetry.” The Italian Lampridius 
had already produced and had been 
highly praised by the humanists 
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for a poem in Latin which he wrote 
in imitation of Pindar. Ronsard 
appears to have delighted in it. He 
himself began to “Pindarize” 
French poetry. A little later he 
departed from his strophaic ar- 
rangements and achieved in French 
rhymed verse an adaptation of the 
Horatian ode. “Follow the an- 
cients!” might have been his watch- 
word. But he carried his studies 
into early French poetry as well, 
and was probably as familiar with 
Le Roman de la Rose as with the 
Zneid of Vergil. 

What Ronsard sought to do was 
to make a language for poetry, 
one distinct from that commonly 
employed in everyday communica- 
tion, by enriching the vernacular 
with words which had become 
archaic, with imitations and bor- 
rowings of foreign words, by bring- 
ing into French poetry those graces 
which he believed were lacking in 
it, but were to be found in the lit- 
erature of the ancients. He intro- 
duced graceful diminutives and 
new adjectives, such as cinabrine, 
ivoirine, and the like. Gorgeous- 
ness and magnificence came at his 
call. His scholarship plowed every 
field in search of hidden treasure. 
There can be no doubt of the debt 
which the language of French 
poetry owes to him and his fellow 
poets of the Pléiade. His diction 
and his meter kept pace with his 
never failing enthusiasm. Under 
all lay the intense love for nature 
which had been his from childhood, 
while his patriotism was deep- 
rooted. If we find the great bulk 
of Ronsard’s poetry knitted with 
pedantry, it is a pedantry called 
forth by an intense enthusiasm for 
the knowledge so completely at the 
command of the poet. It is not 
that dead, dragged-in sort of a 
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pedantry of the later centuries, or 
of his enemy, Malherbe. 

Ronsard was not a Dante, a 
Shakespeare, nor yet a Moliére. 
But, as an English critic has said, 
he “is not very far below them. He 
endures comparison with any but 
the greatest of English poets. If 
he is not so humanly interesting as 
Chaucer, he is richer and more va- 
rious; his mind is not so beautiful 
as Spenser’s,’—the comparison to 
Spenser has been a favorite one 
since Sainte-Beuve originated it— 
“but it has more gaiety.” And it 
cannot be denied that for the stu- 
dent of French literature a knowl- 
edge of Ronsard’s poetry is of the 
utmost importance. This same 
critic says, “He is comparatively 
free from the three worst general 
faults of French poetry. He is not 
often extravagant; he is not ‘pre- 
cious’; and even now the prosaic 
portion of his work is not exces- 
sive. We never feel that Ronsard 
is putting rationalism into rhyme; 
he always essays the ‘viewless 
wings’ of imagination; and if they 
sometimes fail him, they more often 
carry him up superbly.” 

Ronsard is glorious in lyrical 
quality, a true singer. When, in 
John Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart, 
the Queen takes from its case a 
musical instrument and, turning to 
Randolph, says, “It belonged to 
our French poet, Pierre Ronsard. 
Keep it for my sake. I ask nothing 
in return. There is nothing you 
can do. Ronsard was a chivalrous 
poet. I would have you keep it,” 
and Randolph replies, “It shall in- 
struct me, madam,” we are re- 
minded that to the sound of sweet 
music all of Ronsard’s poems were 
composed, and no poet has hinted 
of his lyre with less affectation. 
St. John Lucas aptly wrote that 
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“the antique national simplicity 
remains beneath all Ronsard’s 
poetry’s adapted exotic luxuriance” 
and that he kept always within him 
a love of green fields and quiet 
woods. Ronsard was a master of 
the sonnet form and his Sonnets 
pour Héléne comprise his finest 
achievements in poetry. 

This “Prince of Poets,” this 
“Father of French Lyric Poetry,” 
this “Singer of New Songs” whose 
verse Queen Elizabeth compared to 
the purity of the diamond which 
she sent him, this “Humanist- 
Poet” whom Mary Stuart ad- 
dressed as “Apollo of the Fountain 
of the Muses,” led an eventful life. 
What would we not give for his 
autobiography! 

Pierre de 


Ronsard was the 


youngest son of Louys de Ronsard, 
maitre d’hétel du roi to Francis I. 
and probably a descendant of a 


family of Slavic origin. His mother 
was the high-born Jeanne de Chau- 
drier.. The Chateau de la Poisson- 
niére near Couture (Department of 
Loir-et-Cher), some twenty miles 
west of Vendéme, was his birth- 
place. His education began early 
at home. At nine he was a student 
in the Collége de Navarre at Paris 
for a period of some six months. 
Thence he accompanied his father 
to Avignon where the King was en- 
camped. At twelve he was ap- 
pointed page to the Dauphin, but 
three days after this the Prince 
died. The young Ronsard was 
forced to witness the autopsy. 
After the Dauphin’s death Ronsard 
was transferred to the household 
of Charles, Duke of Orléans. In 
1537, he became page to Madeleine 
of France on her marriage to James 
V. of Scotland. The Queen died 
shortly afterwards, and Ronsard 
remained with the King for some 
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thirty months. He was fifteen when 
he returned to France by way of 
England, a gallant youth, hand- 
some, athletic, of nimble mind, in- 
tellectual, a fine horseman, and a 
natural-born courtier. Duperron 
said of him: “Ceux qui l’ont cogneu 
en sa premiére fleur racontent que 
jamais la nature n’avoit formé un 
corps mieux composé ny proportion- 
né que le sien, tant pour lair et les 
traicts du visage qu’il avoit trés 
agréables, que pour sa taille et sa 
stature extrémement auguste et 
martialle.”* M. Binet said of his 
later years: “His grace and beauty 
rendered him agreeable to all; his 
stature was tall, with a martial air; 
his limbs strong and well-propor- 
tioned; a noble, frank, and thor- 
oughly French countenance; a wav- 
ing blond beard, brown hair, aq- 
uiline nose, with serene eyes full 
of soft gravity.” One may guess 
that Ronsard was an_ excellent 
swimmer from the casual manner 
in which he treated the incident of 
his escape from drowning in a ship- 
wreck on a voyage to Scotland. 

On his return to France in 1539 
Ronsard, as secretary of the suite, 
accompanied Lazare de Baif, the 
great humanist, into Germany on a 
diplomatic mission to the Diet of 
Spires. His companion on this 
journey was Antoine de Baif, son 
of Lazare, who, like Ronsard, held 
a deep love for poetry, and who 
later was to become a member of 
the famous group of young poets, 
the Pléiade, in which Ronsard was 
to shine as chief luminary. Before 
his eighteenth year Ronsard be- 
came deaf, and this compelled him 


1“Those who knew him in the first flush of 
youth relate that nature had never made 4 
body better formed or proportioned than his, 
both in respect to his very pleasant counte- 
nance and features, and in respect to his 
height and imposing military bearing.” 
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to give up all thought of the diplo- 
matic career which had been chosen 
for him. He had already been 
advanced to the post of écuyer 
d’écurie, and he remained for a 
while with the Court at Blois. 
When Ronsard was twenty, his 
father died, and he then determined 
to continue his studies, entering 
the Collége de Coqueret, whose 
principal was Jean Daurat, Antoine 
de Baif’s tutor in Greek. Here Ron- 
sard reveled in the company of 
those other eager young souls there 
seeking to quench their thirst in 
springs Pierian—Jean Antoine de 
Baif, Jean Antoine de Muret, Rémy 
Belleau, Pontus de Tyard, Etienne 
Jodelle, and Joachim Du Bellay, the 
outcome of which association was 
the Brigade, afterwards called the 
Pléiade, a group of seven numbering 
Ronsard, Du Bellay, Baif, Jodelle, 
Tyard, Daurat, and Belleau, whose 
manifesto was set forth in Du Bel- 


lay’s Défense et illustration de la 
langue francaise, which was, how- 
ever, inspired by Ronsard. Among 
other things the Défense declared: 


“Languages are not like plants, 
strong or weak by chance: they de- 
pend on human volition. Conse- 
quently if our language be more 
feeble than the Greek or Latin, it is 
the fault of our predecessors who 
neglected to strengthen and adorn 
it. Mere translations will never 
enrich a language. We should fol- 
low the example of the Romans who 
imitated rather than translated the 
best Greek authors, transforming 
them into their own likeness, de- 
vouring their substance, and, after 
digesting it thoroughly, converting 
it into nourishment and blood.” 


Ronsard and the Pléiade, then, were 
to have nothing to do with the 
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“rondeaux, ballades, virelais, chan- 
sons, et autres épiceries qui cor- 
rompent le goft de notre langue.” 
Their lutes were, instead, to be 
“tuned to the Greek and Roman 
lyre.” 

Ronsard, now a Master of Arts, 
was twenty-six when his first odes 
were published in 1550. Clément 
Marot had died six years before, 
but his followers, headed by Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais, were indignant at 
the pretenses of the Pléiade. This 
“Ecole Marotique” assailed Ron- 
sard’s poems bitterly. There sur- 
vives a story, more interesting than 
likely, that Saint-Gelais read Ron- 
sard’s poems aloud to the King, 
Henry II., burlesquing them by his 
tone and rendering them ridiculous, 
as might easily have been done. 
However, the King’s sister, Mar- 
guerite de Valois, took the book 
from Saint-Gelais’s hand, and read 
them to the King as they should 
have been read, winning from 
him the applause they deserved, 
much to the discomfiture of Saint- 
Gelais. Be this as it may, thence- 
forward Ronsard’s poetry found it- 
self securely established. 

Ronsard was never married. Al- 
though in his nineteenth year he 
had received minor orders, he him- 
self said he was not a priest. 
Protestantism he did not and could 
not accept, but he felt friendly to- 
wards the Coligny family. The 
Huguenots in general hated him, 
but he urged attacks with the pen, 
and not with the sword. Ronsard 
liked peace and order, and of his 
daily routine we find him writ- 
ing: 


“On waking in the morning, be- 
fore doing anything, I call upon the 
Eternal, the Father of all good, 
praying Him humbly to give me 
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His grace, and that the new day 
may pass without offense to Him. 
. » « Then I get up, and when I am 
dressed, I set myself to study. . . . 
For four or five hours I remain at 
work, composing or reading... . 
Then weary of too much reading, I 
leave my books and go to church; 
when I come back, after an hour’s 
pleasant conversation, I dine so- 
berly, and give thanks to God. The 
rest of the day I devote to amuse- 
ment.” 


Ronsard’s amusements appear, from 
his own words, to have been walk- 
ing, talking with a friend, reading 
or sleeping in a garden or by a 
stream, or playing tennis, wres- 
tling, fencing, or even exchanging 
stories with some gay companion, 
for he says, “Too much austerity 
does not dwell in me,” which one 
may well believe after reading his 
Livret de Folastries. Ronsard was 
also an ardent horticulturist and a 
skilled musician. Finally: 


“When brown night has set the 
stars a-row, 

Encurtaining with veils the earth 
and sky, 

Careless I go to bed and raise my 
eyes 

And lips and heart toward the 
vault of Heaven 

And make my prayers.” 


At the outbreak of the civil wars 
Ronsard appears for a time to have 
borne arms; nevertheless he wrote: 


“For Christ is not a God of quarrel 
or fight: 
Christ is just charity, concord, and 
love”; 


and he believed it. 
The same interest in Ronsard 
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shown by Francis I. and Henry II. 
was extended by Charles IX. and 
grew into intimacy, but only an in- 
timacy of the intellect, with cer- 
tainly Ronsard’s gratitude for the 
abbacies, priories, and other bene- 
fices which Charles had bestowed 
upon him—the Abbey of Bellozan, 
the Priory of Saint-Cosme-prés- 
Tours, and that of Croix-Val-en- 
Vendémois among them. The 
King also set aside for him an 
apartment at court. No poet ever 
lived further from an attic. 

Yet loneliness, despite all his 
fame, was destined to be the com- 
panion of Ronsard’s last years. 
Love had been no distant image 
with him; he had loved and had 
loved ardently, but he never mar- 
ried. He seems in the course of his 
lifetime to have had at least a 
Pléiade of loves: there was Cassan- 
dra Salviati, ancestress of Alfred de 
Musset, whom he had met at Blois 
when he was nineteen, and who in- 
spired those poems which have been 
described as “like pale eglantine, 
blown lightly by a spring breeze 
beneath a high sky with scudding 
clouds”; there was Madame de 
Sourdys, the Isabeau of the 
“Elégie”; then there were Marie, 
the innkeeper’s daughter, Genévre, 
Sinope, Francoise d’Estrées, the 
Astrée of three madrigals; and 
there was Héléne de Surgéres. 

After Charles’s death, Henry III. 
came to the throne. He was already 
provided with his court poet, Des- 
portes, who had been with him in 
Poland. Henry had no place for 
Ronsard. It was a bitter thing for 
this proud “Prince of Poets,” and 
he retired from court, for he could 
expect nothing from the King. Then 
his sympathies turned to the for- 
tunes of Henry of Navarre, but he 
did not live to see him victorious. 

















Towards the end of the year 1585 
he moved restlessly in search of 
health from one of his many houses 
to the other, finally coming to his 
Priory of Saint-Cosme-prés-Tours. 
A singer to the last, he dictated two 
sonnets on Christmas Day, one to 
himself, one to his soul; they were 
his own epitaph. Two days later 
he departed with the Last Mes- 
senger; his friend, Jean Galland, 
was by to close his eyes. Ronsard 


was buried in the Church of Saint- 
Cosme. 


Two months after, his 
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obsequies were celebrated in the 
Chapel of the Collége de Boncourt. 
Thither Henry III. sent his own 
musicians to sing the Mass. The 
funeral oration was pronounced by 
Duperron, afterwards Cardinal. 
Princes of the Blood, Princes of the 
Church, Parliament, and the Uni- 
versity of Paris were present at the 
last rites of their “Prince of 
Poetry.” Thus passed Ronsard at 
the age of sixty-one. Of the Pléiade, 
only Baif and Pontus de Tyard sur- 
vived him. 








ALOHA, 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 













On a hill just outside the old Spanish-Californian town of Monterey, once 
the familiar haunt of R. L. S. and his chum “Charlie” Stoddard, the grave of 
Stoddard, “the Poet of the South Seas,” lies under the cypress trees, within 
sound of the Pacific. 













I KEEP my vigil by the dawnlit wave: 
From the lone cypress and the lonely grave 
I turn me to the old familiar way 

We walked together in a bygone day.— 












Down the white sands we go. How softly fall 
Our footsteps on the morning’s shadowy pall! 
The quiet of the night still hovers o’er 

The breathing deep and the dim whispering shore. 
A boat swings idly on the tide; a net 

Stirs in the wind, salty and sparkling wet. 

The gulls are preening where the rocks are high; 
They fill the harbor with their querulous cry... . 
Now the breeze freshens! Up the cool brown sands 
The seaweed, woven by the magic hands 

Of moving waters into garlands, slides, 

Murmurous of secret fathoms, hidden tides, 
Unsundered waters, ... 
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“Other tides! So came 
Dawn on the white Levantine shore—the flame 
Of sunrise burning the dark architrave 
Of orient heavens;—see how the farthest wave 
Leaps with the light!—till from the consuming sun 
Swift seas of fiery circlets blaze and run 
Along the bright horizon!” 


(O, the far, 
The bright horizons, past the golden bar 
This sunrise kindles!) Speak, O voice of love, 
Voice of my heart, speak on! 


“Below, above, 
Light, life, and beauty! So did dawn awake 
When Egypt called me; so did morning break 
A thousand times across the Tahitian sand”... 


(O voice of loneliness! O loving hand, 
Reach to me—here I am—to clasp you, hold you! 
Heart of my heart, in dreams I still enfold you!) 


“Mark how the wave grows warm”... . 


Warm is the wave 
Tumbling afar, past cypressed hill and grave!— 
No longer now in the cool temperate glow 
Of western worlds we walk: this languorous flow 
Of waking waters, warmed by sultry night, 
Sings only of green isles of soft delight, 
Where tranquil sea and deep untroubled sky 
Kiss in the dawn, woo when the noon is high, 
In the warm dusk conceive—and starry sown 
Bring forth o’ dark the visions gods have known! 


“So on Tahiti’s sands”... 


How blue, how calm, 
That tide beneath its solitary palm— 
Moving, and still; stirring, and hushed once more; 
Sleeping at last along the sleeping shore. 
The wind is born to die before it breathes ;— 
What magic finger moves the drifting wreaths 
Of seaweed down the shining sands again? 
What voice of love, what secret, whispered then 
Out of the drowsing deep? . . . Beloved, stay! 
Leave me not now! Look, how the sunbright day 
Opens to greet you! Hark, how the silence shakes— 
A shout—a laugh—and all the wave awakes 
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And trembles, quickened by a thrill of joy— 

The swimmer’s plunge!—the laughter of a boy!— 
The bronze-limbed body poised—the glittering leap— 
The cleaving of the clear and solid deep, 

Till all the tide is dancing in the track 

Of thrusting arm, of streaming curving back: 

Beauty of body, nimble-limbed and lithe, 

Sweep of an arm that reaps with youth’s swift scythe 
A world of lusty joy, of radiant. pleasure 

With every long propulsion, every measure 

Of rhythmic stroke and darting stride!—gay mouth 
That tosses music on the tide!—the south 

Is warm upon those warm red lips, and warm 

The light that plays upon that gleaming form— 
Shoulders of shimmering beauty, strong full throat, 
Rippling the waters’ every golden mote 

To little maddened cadences of light. . . . 


Nay, go not from me, nor so soon take flight, 

Dear spirit of my friend. Beside me stay 

And let me dream the past with you to-day. 

And you shall tell me too what shelters know 
Your fond sojourning now; what waters glow 
Along the shores you muse by; what wide nights 
Bloom with great stars above you; what delights 


Breathe on the slumberous wind, or laughing break 
Where the white rainbowed cataracts awake 

The ancient silences! What native boy, 
Vine-leaved and laughing, hailing you with joy, 
Leaps at your coming now, running to meet you? 
What says good Brother Anthony to greet you? 

Do the sweet larks of Shottery arise, 

Signaling to you from their English skies 

With heavenly music? Does the Mission Bell, 
Still chiming on the wind, sing “Gabriel” 

Along the Royal Highroad? As of old, 

Love, let me share your dreams, your visions... . 


Cold, 
Cold is the wind against me, and the chill 
Of night breathes strangely from the noon-bright hill. . . . 
What touch of death is on me, of the grave, 
Where the lone cypress beckons me from the wave?.. . 
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By H. E. G. 


TEAM may be said to typify 
more than any other single 
figure the spirit of the Protean nine- 
teenth century. Its voluminous 
dense theories, eye-taking in their 
bright wreathings and broad ex- 
pansion, yet vanishing before the 
sun-glance of divine fact or the side 
gusts of experience; its sudden up- 
heavals of popular passion, potent 
only to shake and ruin; its vain 
eddyings of windy speculation 
drifting into thin air; the damp 
heat of its fevered pressure; all 
these find in steam their fittest type 
and illustration. Not unadvisedly 
wrote Ruskin in 1845 of the need of 
waiting “until this disgusting nine- 
teenth century has—I can’t say 
breathed, but steamed its last.” 
Steam and electricity, triumphant 
in railway, steamboat, and electric 
telegraph, are the accepted themes 
of the “progressive,” whose pzans 
to the age had, even before the 
Great War, an ancient, not to say 
fish-like, aroma of platitude. And 
yet even so unmedieval a person as 
Theodore Hook could write of “the 
variously diverging abominations 
called rail-roads,” and the people 
“who fancy that a dividend is at 
hand before a spade has been struck 
in the ground which it is proposed 
to disfigure and destroy for the 
lucre of gain.””* 

It is historically untrue that rail- 
ways were promoted in the land of 
their origin from altruistic motives. 
They were promoted and multiplied 
in the interest of private greed—as 
Jack Brag, ch. iv. 
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vulgar and contagious a greed, some 
might judge, as ever debased a na- 
tion’s character. Before 1914, or 
even 1916, it required more courage 
than it does now to question the ac- 
cepted creed of modernity or prog- 
ress. Even now many of its articles 
are sacrosanct with public opinion, 
especially the doctrine that methods 
of artificial speed are an unmixed 
benefit to mankind, those methods 
that mark off the nineteenth century 
so sharply from all other periods, 
although it is possible—but hardly 
probable—that they may have been 
known before the Flood, and that 
tram lines or horseless cars may 
have traversed Atlantis. This sug- 
gestion is thrown out in Beginnings 
by Marion McMurrough Mulhall.’ 
Distance annihilated, all classes 
enabled to travel, communication 
enormously increased, the universal 
and immediate diffusion of news 
and printed matter, these and such 
like boons are still axiomatic with 
the general public, a generation 
whose “time is money” being, of 
course, dispensed from considering 
the previous question whether this 
annihilation of distance, this sud- 
den dissolving of local ties and cut- 
ting adrift of immemorial tradi- 
tions with their heritage of homely 
wisdom and practical education, be 
wholly and without exception de- 
sirable. Distance is not always a 
curse, nor locomotion always a 
boon, while it is very evident that 
evil communications corrupt good 
manners. Again, is it a matter of 
2P. 32, note. 
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unmixed satisfaction to have the 
crimes of Europe and America 
served up at our breakfast tables 
or the doctrine and discipline of 
divorce imbibed by the very chil- 
dren from print and illustration? 
“These are not unimportant ques- 
tions.” 

The Catholic view of such inven- 
tions is clear. They are in them- 
selves things indifferent, and in 
practice good or evil in any given 
case according to their use or abuse. 
The inventive faculty is a positive 
good, being a gift of God. But it is 
quite illegitimate to conclude, as so 
many do in practice, that all inven- 
tions are good. Poison gas and 
liquid fire are not precisely gifts 
of Heaven! At first they caused 
genuine horror even to hardened 
imperialists, but, alas! custom soon 
glosses the worst abominations. 

To a visitor from another planet 
or a less precipitate epoch, it would 
seem strange that extreme and ever 
increasing speed for its own sake, 
irrespective of purpose or result, 
should be a matter of self-congratu- 
lation. He might even be moved to 
ask for some previous testimony, 
the authority of some acknowledged 
light of wisdom, for an assumption 
so far-reaching. It is possible he 
might ask in vain. 

There is, indeed, a noble speed 
of the “pardlike spirit, beautiful 
and swift,” but this cannot justly 
be predicated of anyone for being 
“dragged about the country behind 
kettles” (as Ruskin has it), or 
jolted upon banging and squealing 
tramcars, or shot through under- 
ground pipes, or sounding their dim 
and perilous way upon ring-shaped 
bubbles enclosed in alloyed rubber. 

“The progress of intellect, with 
all deference to those who believe 
in it, is not quite so obvious as the 
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progress of mechanics. The ‘read- 
ing public’ has increased its capac- 
ity of swallow, in a proportion far 
exceeding that of its digestion. 
Thirty-nine years ago, steamboats 
were just coming into action and 
the railway locomotive was not 
even thought of. Now everybody 
goes everywhere; going for the sake 
of going, and rejoicing in the ra- 
pidity with which they accomplish 
nothing. On va, mais on ne voyage 
pas. Strenuous idleness drives us 
on the wings of steam in boats and 
trains, seeking the art of enjoying 
life, which, after all, is in the regu- 
lation of the mind, and not in the 
whisking about of the body (Hor- 
ace, Epist., I. ii. 27-30).’’s 

I will repeat Matthew Arnold’s 
question: What is the good of rail- 
ways if they only lead “from a dis- 
mal illiberal life at Camberwell to 
a dismal illiberal life at Islington”? 
Or hear Ruskin on a certain aspect 
of photography and steam travel: 


“You think it a great triumph to 
make the sun draw brown land- 
scapes for you. That was also a 
discovery, and some day may be 
useful. But the sun had drawn 
landscapes before for you, not in 
brown, but in green, and blue, and 
all imaginable colours, here in Eng- 
land. Not one of you ever looked 
at them then (he is addressing the 
working classes); not one of you 
cares for the loss of them now, 
when you have shut the sun out 
with smoke, so that he can draw 
nothing more, except brown blots 
through a hole in a box. There was 
a rocky valley between Buxton and 
Bakewell, once upon a time, divine 
as the Vale of Tempe; you might 
have seen the Gods there morning 
and evening—Apollo and all the 

8T. L. Peacock, Melincourt (1856), Preface. 
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sweet Muses of the light—walking 
in fair procession on the lawns of 
it, and to and fro among the pin- 
nacles of its crags. You cared 
neither for Gods nor grass, but for 
cash (which you did not know the 
way to get); you thought you could 
get it by what the Times calls ‘Rail- 
road Enterprise’! You Enterprised 
a Railroad through the valley—you 
blasted its rocks away, heaped thou- 
sands of tons of shale into its lovely 
stream. The valley is gone, and 
the Gods with it; and now, every 
fool in Buxton can be at Bakewell 
in half an hour, and every fool in 
Bakewell at Buxton; which you 
think a lucrative process of ex- 
change.””* 


Admit that there is something to 
be said for the old ways of moving 
and the added speed is bought with 
a great price; no less a price than 


the destruction of the intervening 
country. 

Then there is the telephone. I 
asked a Liverpool friend of mine, a 
keen scientist and anything but a 
medievalist, his candid opinion of 
the telephone; he said “it doesn’t 
add much to the amenities of life.” 
Fortified with this opinion, may I 
whisper that some folk find it one 
of life’s greatest torments. You are 
settling down to some occupation 
requiring thought, when that in- 
fernal buzz-trap springs upon every 
nerve, and you take up the receiver 
and a rasping voice asks you some 
question of which you cannot make 
head or tail, and you eventually find 
they have got the wrong number. 
You make a violent effort to check 
your eloquent feelings and you 
have barely resumed your seat be- 
fore the plague breaks out anew and 
you find yourself trying to answer 

4Fors Clavigera, v. 
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some inane question or faced with 
a sudden invitation you would walk 
eight miles to avoid. “To talk at a 
distance,” says a_ distinguished 
writer, “when you have nothing to 
say, though you were ever so near; 
to go fast from this place to that, 
with nothing to do at one end or 
the other: these are powers cer- 
tainly.” I anticipate your objec- 
tion: I am confounding the abuse 
of the instrument with the use; but, 
candidly, is not the _ telephone 
abused as often as, or oftener than, 
it is legitimately used? And of its 
legitimate use, how much is really 
urgent or necessary? 

In dignity and historic continuity 
the old methods of travel were be- 
yond comparison superior to the 
new way of locomotion. Chivalry 
will forever be associated with the 
horse, since 


“Eques, ab ‘equo’ is seid of verray 
riht, 

And cheualere is saide of cheual- 
rye: 

In Duche, a Rudder is a knyght; 

Aragon tunge doth also specifie 

Caualoro which, in that partie, 

Is name of worshipe and took 
bigynnynge 

Off spooris of gold and cheefly of 
rydynge.’’® 


Who that has once watched, as the 
present writer did in 1904, a coach 
and six come echoing down the 
long straight high street of Mine- 
head on a summer evening, with 
cheerful horn-blasts that the whole 
township, nay the very breezes and 
wooded hills, await with breathless 
eagerness, gently swaying the while 
like some towering galleon of old, 
will ever forget the sight or fail to 


SLydgate, “Horse, Sheep and Goat,” in Polit. 
Relig. and Love Poems, I. 
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recognize therein a grandeur of 
passage immeasurably nobler and 
statelier than its modern sup- 
planter’s? 

Another aspect of the change is 
put with thoughtful humor by Mr. 
Belloc; railways had the accidental 
effect of imparting a certain clois- 
tral peace to those regions of the 
country out of their immediate 
course: “The railways are trenches 
that drain our modern marsh, for 
you have but to avoid railways, 
even by five miles, and you can get 
more peace than would fill a nose- 
bag. All the world is my garden 
since they built railways, and gave 
me leave to keep off them.” 

But, alas! there are comparatively 
few left to desire and still fewer to 
enjoy such peace. The rapid ex- 
citement of modernity has removed, 
like Agricola, the very sight of lib- 
erty from the captive people of 
Britain. Yet all, however per- 
versely, seek peace as an end of 
their exertions. “Pax omnium 
rerum tranquillitas ordinis.’”" Fe- 
verish bustle consists neither with 
peace nor dignity. The Christian 
seeks not, indeed, the proud Olym- 
pian aloofness of a Goethe, not the 
unbaptized self-reliance of the Stoic, 
but the harmony of rightly ordered 
faculties, a hierarchy of powers per- 
fectly submissive to God. 

Mail coaches and sailing ships 
have been celebrated in prose and 
verse by many masters, among 
them De Quincey and Dickens (al- 
though Ruskin called the latter 
“modernist” and “a leader of the 
steam-whistle party.” Cowper sang 
of the postman’s “twanging horn 
o'er yonder bridge,” and Hazlitt, in 
the “Letter Bell” (Sketches and 
Essays), has a prose poem worthy 


*Path to Rome, p. 194. 
St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XIX. xii. 
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to rank with the better-known pas- 
sage of De Quincey: 


“The finest sight in the Metropolis 
is that of the Mail-Coaches setting 
off from Piccadilly. The horses 
paw the ground and are impatient 
to be gone, as if conscious of the 
precious burden they convey. There 
is a peculiar secrecy and despatch, 
significant and full of meaning, in 
all the proceedings concerning them. 
Even the outside passengers have 
an erect and supercilious air, as if 
proof against the accidents of the 
journey. In fact, it seems indiffer- 
ent to them whether they are to en- 
counter the summer’s heat or win- 
ter’s cold, since they are borne on 
through the air in a winged chariot. 
The Mail-Carts drive up; the trans- 
fer of packages is made; and, at a 
signal given, they start off, bearing 
the irrevocable scrolls that give 
wings to thought, and that bind or 
separate hearts for ever. 

“. .. Some persons think the 
sublimest object in nature is a ship 
launched on the bosom of the 
ocean; but give me, for my private 
satisfaction, the Mail-Coaches that 
pour down Piccadilly of an evening, 
tear up the pavement, and devour 
the way before them to the Land’s 
End!” 


Charles Lamb devoted one of his 
best Essays of Elia to the old Mar- 
gate Hoy, that would ask “no aid 
of magic fumes, and spells, and 
boiling caldrons,” in contrast with 
its successor “poisoning the breath 
of ocean with sulphureous smoke— 
a great sea-chimera, chimneying 
and furnacing the deep; or liker to 
that fire-god parching up Sca- 
mander.” In France, Daudet puts 
into the mouth of the personified 
mail coach this apologia: 
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“That was the good time for me 
when I was young! You ought to 
have seen me starting off in the 
morning, washed with no stint of 
water and all a-shine, with my 
wheels freshly varnished, my lamps 
blazing like a brace of suns, and my 
boot always rubbed up with oil! It 
was indeed lovely when the postil- 
lion cracked his whip to the tune of 
‘Lagadigadeon, the Tarasque! the 
Tarasque!’ and the guard, his horn 
in its sling and laced cap cocked 
well over one ear, chucking his little 
dog, always in a fury, over the top, 
climbed up himself with a shout, 
‘Right—away)!’ 

“Then would my four horses 
dash off to the medley of bells, 
barks and horn-blasts, and the win- 
dows fly open for all Tarascon to 
look with pride upon the royal mail 
coach dart [sic] over the king’s 
highway. 

“What a splendid road that was, 
Monsieur Tartarin, broad and well- 
kept, with its milestones, its little 
heaps of road-metal at regular dis- 
tances and its pretty clumps of 
vines and olive trees on either hand! 
Then again, the roadside inns so 
close together, and the changes of 
horses every five minutes! And 
what jolly honest chaps my patrons 
were!—village mayors and parish 
priests going up to Nimes to see 
their prefect or bishop, taffety- 
weavers returning openly from the 
Mazet, collegians out on holiday 
leave, peasants in worked smock- 
frocks, all fresh shaven for the oc- 
casion that morning.””* 


It will, no doubt, be objected that 
Leo XIII. has written glowing words 
in praise of modern inventions, the 
railroad in particular. As a matter 
of fact, he was then Bishop of Pe- 

8Tartarin of Tarascon (Dent), pp. 63, 64. 
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rugia, and no one will pretend that 
the utterances in question came 
within the sphere of infallibility, 
Further, he did not in any way be- 
little the immemorial methods, nor 
advocate the reckless multiplication 
of engines or machines, nor praise 
the industrial revolution. Against 
his personal enthusiasm may be set 
off the comparative indifference of 
Pius IX. or Pius X. 

Again, true travel is impossible 
by railway. They who are thus 
transported c#lum non animam 
mutant. Travel can only begin 
when they halt and alight. 


“The man who travels by rail- 
road sees nothing, learns nothing, 
and is nothing, from the commence- 
ment of his journey to its termina- 
tion. Speed saves, or, it may be 
said, annihilates time and distance, 
but at what cost? ... At what 
loss? ...he who reclines in a 
locomotive machine, going at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, is as 
insensible to the beauties of the 
country he is passing through, to its 
legendary attractions, to the origin 
of its hamlets and sacred temples, 
as the engine itself. In such a 
traveller the poetic impulse must 
be chilled. If he be aged, he must 
feel that old times have passed 
away; that fatherland, dear to his 
early affections, does not exist on 
the line of railway; and that what 
he once saw with rapture, and cher- 
ished in his memory, is now all 
blank, a long line of cold iron, burn- 
ing cinders, dirty smoke, suffocating 
vapour, and eternal dreariness. On 
the other hand, if the traveller be 
young, he has little to regret, inso- 
much as he is deprived, by the mod- 
ern process of flying over the land, 
of any opportunities of being con- 

®“broaden their horizon but not their mind.” 
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scious of what is worth being seen, 
studied or admired in the rural re- 
treats of England.”?° 


The foregoing extract from a for- 
gotten periodical is interesting as 
stating calmly and clearly what 
many thoughtful persons felt who 
were not gifted with the glowing 
periods of Ruskin nor the incisive 
eloquence of Veuillot. The latter, 
indeed, was strongly of the opinion 
that true travel was destroyed by 
railways. 


“Vous étiez libre dans le dili- 
gence. En prenant votre billet au 
chemin de fer, vous faites un pacte 
d’esclavage. Vous voyagez sous la 
loi de deux gedliers, et le réglement 
et le tarif, avec une main-forte 
demployés partout. Vous ne de- 
scendez un instant que pour re- 
trouver Paris, la boutique de Paris, 
l’employé de Paris, la _librairie, 
limagerie, la patisserie et la four- 
berie de Paris. Vous étes con- 
damnés 4 ne plus sortir de Paris. 
Il n’y a plus de grandes routes, il 
n’ya que des lignes d’omnibus dé- 
mesurées. Plus de compagnons de 
voyage! . . . Chacun tire son jour- 
nal ou son livre, et adieu la con- 
versation. Que de bétises gaies 
noyées dans la bétise morne!”™* 


Readers of Ruskin’s Preterita 
will recall how much he owed, as 
man, artist, and interpreter, to the 
joyous and leisurely travels with 
his father through England, Wales, 
and Scotland. The healthy guid- 


— Catholic Instructor, October, 1847, p. 
9. 


11“In the diligence you were free. When 
you buy a railroad ticket, you sign a contract 
of slavery. You travel under the law of two 
jailers, Regulation and Tariff, with a force of 
assistants everywhere. You step out of your 
carriage and in an instant you see again 
Paris, the Paris shop, the Paris clerk, the 
bookshop, the statue shop, the pastry shop, 
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ance of the imagination in child- 
hood is no small part of true edu- 
cation. The moderns poison it with 
precocious dissipation and “moving 
pictures.” With Veuillot agrees a 
living Catholic authoress who is ex- 
ceptionally experienced and gifted. 


“A journey from Rome to Munich 
was a serious matter of about three 
weeks’ duration when I made my 
first trip to that place. An enor- 
mous travelling carriage accommo- 
dated my parents, three restless 
little girls, the governess, the maid, 
my nurse, and the courier, besides 
all the properties it was necessary 
to take with us. The whole expedi- 
tion was an excursion into fairy- 
land for me; and often, in recent 
years, when whirling round the 
earth on transcontinental trains, I 
have thought with longing regret 
of the leisurely progress through 
beautiful countries, of the stopping 
to pick flowers, of the comfortable, 
picturesque inns, of the stories and 
games with which our kindly 
elders beguiled the days.” 


Modern’ _ speed-methods have 
some very unlooked-for results. 
When the late Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
went to India during the Vice- 
royalty of the Catholic Lord Ripon, 
of cherished memory, natives who 
remembered the old times told him 
that the East India Company’s of- 
ficials were free from that arro- 
gance found in too many civil serv- 
ants of later days. When com- 
munications with England were 


and the knavery of Paris. You are condemned 
never to leave Paris again. No longer do we 
enjoy great roads; we have only lines of huge 
omnibuses. More traveling companions! .. . 
Each takes his paper or book, and there ends 
the hope of conversation. What merry non- 
sense is drowned in dull stupidity !’—vVeuillot, 
Ca et La (4th ed., 1860), Vol. I. pp. 86, 87. 

12Mrs. Hugh Fraser, A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Many Lands, Vol. I. (1911), p. 33. 
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slow, many servants of the Com- 
pany made their home in India and 
lived on terms of social equality 
with the native gentry; now nobody 
thought of making India his home; 
moreover, the relations with the 
Company’s servants were personal 
and often friendly, those with the 
Civil Service too: mechanical and 
soulless in their rigidity. “The 
modern system of bureaucratic 
regularity, where all is done accord- 
ing to printed forms and fixed rules, 
entails on the civilians many hours 
daily of irksome office work, un- 
known in early times; and has had 
the double effect of wearying their 
zeal and secluding them still further 
from their people. Red tape has 
strangled: initiative in collectors, 
magistrates and district officers, 
and has, left them no time for per- 
sonal intercourse with those they 
govern. ‘How can we sit gossipping 
with the natives,’ say these, ‘when 
we can hardly get through our daily 
work as it is by the greatest econ- 
omy of' time?’ A valid excuse, 
truly, yet it was exactly by gossip 
that Lawrence and Nicholson, and 
Meadows Taylor, gained their influ- 
ence in former days.” 

Again a more searching reflection 
is suggested by the late Bishop 
Hedley regarding that very seclu- 
sion which modern speed has made 
almost impossible. “College rules 
may be unexceptionable; but long 
vacations, the diffusion of print, 
and the easiness of travelling have 
broken down the gates of the sem- 
inary, and even the young levite is 
a man of the world, in whose intel- 
lect sacred learning has to struggle 
with mental difficulties which no 
immature mind should even know 
of; in whose spirit there is working 
the sour leaven of independence and 

isW. S. Blunt, India under Ripon, p. 268. 
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criticism, and in whose heart there 
are too often the images of things 
which soil it beyond the ordinary 
power even of grace to purify. Our 
forefathers strove to keep boys in- 
nocent; ‘ignorant,’ if you please, as 
far as innocence implies ignorance. 
. . - But innocence has its reward. 
It is only the pure of heart that see 
God and the things of God. It is 
the child of the temple to whom 
God’s revelation is made.”** 

Socially their effect has been in 
many ways disastrous in England 
de facto, in the opinion of many 
who care little enough for Catholic 
aspects. 


“The staunch old Tories of the 
past who looked askance at the 
progress of steam were in some re- 
spects not so short-sighted as they 
seemed—they maintained that rail- 
ways would destroy the old Eng- 
lish country life, which, with but 
slight change, had endured for gen- 
erations; and time has proved they 
were right. The pleasant relations 
which formerly existed between 
landlord and tenant are now, except 
in a few instances, things of the 
past, while the time seems rapidly 
approaching when class will regard 
class with feelings of dislike on the 
one side, and hatred on the other. 
The good fellowship formerly pre- 
vailing between high and low is 
gone.””?5 


Remembering the appalling land- 


lord tyranny, especially in the 
South of England, revealed with 
abundant and detailed evidence in 
The Country Labourer and the 
Town Labourer by Barbara and J. 
E. Hammond, I would not press this 


14The Light of Life, pp. 342, 343. 
1sLady Dorothy Nevill, Under Five Reigns 
(7th ed.), I. 28. 
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point too far; indeed, Mr. F. E. 
Green’s book on The Tyranny of 
the Countryside (1913) was and is 
still justified. But certainly rail- 
ways and factories have combined 
to drain the English country of its 
best population. And no Catholic 
can fail to be impressed by the testi- 
mony I will now quote regarding 
Lancashire. “One could’ then 
(about 1840) walk on the western 
coast, from the Duddon to the 
Mersey, through Catholic property. 
..+ Peel and Russell, by Free 
Trade and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, broke into the peace of the 
little flock feeding, for the most 
part, away from the centres of 
population and trade. The land- 
lord left his estate, and lost his 
Faith: the Catholic yeoman class, 
strong in numbers, comfortable in 
means, was ruined. Their children 
became country labourers, and 
town weavers. Keener eyes than 
Ruskin’s saw darker tracks than he 
has bewailed along the line of rail- 
way invasion.’’?¢ 

For Matthew Arnold modern life 
was “this strange disease . . . with 
its sick hurry, its divided aims, its 
heads o’ertaxed and palsied hearts,” 
and it may be claimed that indus- 
trial modernity does its utmost to 
drown the still small voice of eter- 
nal wisdom in a dissonant clangor 
of grinding, banging, screeching, 
and hissing sounds. Did not Aris- 
totle call work a means to leisure? 
Industrialism has made machine 
drudgery “production” an end in 
itself. Here we may contrast East- 
ern wisdom with Western folly: 


“Yet, for all her unmention- 
able crimes, her innumerable de- 
ceits, she holds a secret which we 


1¢Canon Billington, in The Ushaw Magazine, 
December, 1908, p. 235. 


of the West have forgotten, if we 
ever knew it. She knows that ‘time 
is not money, time is naught.’ 
There is, then, no occasion for 
hurry; we can take our time in 
India.””2* 


Commercial greed and the fren- 
zied apostles of progress have, by 
a just nemesis, evoked an armed 
and organized East that may soon 
be in a position to repay the hypoc- 
risies of “peaceful penetration,” 
“spheres of influence,” “punitive 
expeditions,” and the like, with in- 
terest. Mars and Mammon, blindly 
infatuated allies, have cunningly 
overreached themselves. Terrible 
retribution that threatens the Great 
Powers for a century of canting im- 
perialism. Enlightenment? Per- 
haps the “darkness” of the East is 
better after all. 


“Since those days (1857) India 
has travelled fast. Outwardly it is 
assimilating to itself our Western 
civilisation wholesale. Within? 
Who can say? Will the Eastern 
theory of life which asserts that 
time, so far from being money, is 
naught, hold its own against our 
strenuous and deadly doing by 
which not one moment is left to a 
man wherein to live?’’* 


The strongest argument for mod- 
ern appliances of speed, I have al- 
ways thought, is the increased facil- 
ity of administering the Sacraments 
to the dying at a distance. But even 
this argument can be pressed too 
far. It holds good for the train, the 
motor, and the airplane, doubtless, 
but even so saintly a prelate as the 
late Pope Pius X., when Bishop of 
Mantua, forbade the clergy to use a 


17Flora Annie Steel, India, ch. i. p. 6. 
18Ibid., p. 61. 
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machine so undignified and uncler- 
ical as the bicycle. 


“The use of the velocipede and 
bicycle has become so common 
among the laity that they are to-day 
regarded as indispensable. ... Noth- 
ing seems to me more opposed to 
the dignity of an ecclesiastic than 
to sit astride a machine of this kind, 
such a posture not being in har- 
mony with the gravity which our 
state demands. Whatever leads 
us into unclerical ways, makes 
us liable to the reproach of being 
frivolous. I know that even among 
the clergy the bicycle has very 
warm defenders, who extol its uses; 
nevertheless, I do not hesitate to 
proscribe it. ... The advantages 
of the bicycle, the speed with which 
it would enable the priest to reach 
the sick, the cheapness of this mode 
of conveyance—all these they will 
bring forward. But these are, after 
all, their strong points; and they 
must give way before the dignity 
and seriousness which are the first 
duties of a priest.”* 


Clamor, din, bustle, excitement, 
distraction, hurrying to and fro, 
where and when has any divine 
oracle pronounced those _ things 
blessed? Did the treasures we inher- 
ited from the past come into being 
amid frenzied vibrations of sound 
and motion? Has not the machine 
epoch been singularly barren, in all 


19See Vicomte de Colleville, Pie X¥. Intime 
(1904), ch. iv. pp. 58 7. 
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its high places, of any art or 
achievement of enduring value to 
the mind or the soul of man? Has 
it not brought us to a pass where its 
own inventions menace civilization 
with unprecedented ruin? Once 
more, “these are not unimportant 
questions.” 

My aim has been frankly that of 
advocatus diaboli; I have endeavy- 
ored to suggest that while modern 
inventions of speed, wisely re- 
stricted and wisely directed, may be 
beneficial, they cannot be truly 
necessary to rightly ordered human 
life. On the other hand their reck- 
less, undisciplined, and __profit- 
mongering extension has de facto 
been accompanied with great and 
serious evils in many regions. If 
Christendom be destined to revive 
and flourish once more, I venture 
to predict that such inventions will 
have a very subordinate place and 
will not be extravagantly over- 
valued as they have been hitherto. 
Even the restless race of Japhet 
cannot permanently stifle the at- 
traction to stability and peace. “But 
. . » Palma will always be serene. 
There is an unfailing reservoir of 
serenity in the wells of the placid 
night, when there is no stir nor mo- 
tion throughout the sleeping city, 
and when out of the stillness comes 
the sonorous cry of the watchman: 
Alabada sea Dios. Las doce. Sereno. 
Praised be God. Midnight. Se- 
rene.”’?° 


203. E. C. Flitch, Mediterranean Moods 
(1911), p. 43. 
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TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor DurFry. 


VI. 


THE RICHES OF THE Poor MAN. 


N the townland of Lisnamona, in 

the parish of Lishbeg, there used 
to live a long time ago a man bear- 
ing the name of Miler O’Donoghue, 
who was one of the most impover- 
ished men in the world. He got 
the reputation at last of being the 
biggest example of a _ poverty- 


stricken creature that ever lived. 
He was a curiosity—a giant among 
poor men, or rich men. The people 
of Ireland used to come long jour- 
neys for the sole purpose of seeing 
the poor man of Lisnamona, whose 


heritage, according to his own way 
of thinking, was priceless. 

“As poor as Miler O’Donoghue,” 
was a phrase used often to describe 
anyone who had little or nothing. 

But in spite of his deficiencies, 
our historian says that Miler 
O'Donoghue was a very rich man. 
Donoch MacLoughlin could not 
agree that Miler deserved to be a 
very rich man; but he surely de- 
served to be poorer than a church 
mouse. 

Upon Miler, and upon his father, 
Felim, there had descended some 
shadow of an olden malediction. 
Such was the opinion of their 
neighbors. At a vague time in the 
past, when the O’Donoghues were 
strong farmers in the parish of 
Lishbeg, a strange old woman had 
come to the farmhouse one harvest 
morning to beg alms. When the 
stranger drew nigh the door, the 


people were busy in the cornfield; 
but one of the sons was coming out 
of the bawn with a sickle in his 
hand, and a great hurry on him to 
join the harvesters. 

The strange old woman, who had 
the look of a tinker, and the lan- 
guage of a tinker, asked him for 
charity, and he refused to give her 
any. She begged again, imploring 
him solemnly, for times were bad 
with the folk of the roads; but he 
told her he had nothing for her; 
that every beggarwoman in the 
country had the same cry; and 
that likely she had more in her 
wallet than he had himself. Forby, 
he said, there was any amount of 
houses down the road, where the 
people might not be as busy as he 
was. 

At last the gray shuiler gave him 
a very deliberate piercing look that 
terrified him a little. But he shook 
himself, saying that he was foolish 
to have the coward’s thought, and 
told her to be gone. And she said 
she would be gone. She said that 
he, and his children’s children, and 
all that they had, seed and breed, 
cornlands and fallow, would be 
gone. She prophesied nothing but 
cold poverty henceforth for them 
all; for each husband and wife of 
them, and every babe that might be 
born to them. And lifting up her 
shriveled arms out of her poor 
shawl, she cursed him in his body 
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and bones and kindred; and cursed 
with seven black curses the land, 
and the byres, and the roof that 
sheltered him and his. Then she 
went darkly away. 

Now, when a man feels that there 
is a dreadful curse on himself, and 
on all that he touches, it is likely 
that he will be downcast, and for 
lack of a proper spirit of hope, he 
will be working towards the fulfill- 
ment of the curse, instead of against 
it. If you believe that the world is 
going wrong with you, whether it 
is or not, it will surely begin to go 
wrong with you, by and by. You 
are losing heart, and slackening 
your grip upon the helm that 
guides the ship. It must have been 
that way with the O’Donoghues, 
once they had learnt of the strange 
woman’s curses. Many an old 
woman wishes the devil’s skewer 
to you—or the devil’s cure, maybe 
—and divil a cure or a skewer 
But if you lie 


touches you at all. 
down sorrowing and timid, brood- 
ing’ upon an old crone’s wicked 
prayer, you never can tell what 
sort of a condition you will be in 


before long. The lesson of it is 
this: that it was maybe the shuiler’s 
maledictions, and maybe it was 
not. The upright, heartsome, in- 
dustrious man will not care two 
pins about an evil creature’s 
mouthing, or indeed about any 
other person’s malevolent tongue. 
So, for the downfall of the O’Don- 
oghue family of Lishbeg long ago, 
and for the poverty-smitten days 
that came upon them like a plague 
darkening around weedy, haggard, 
and briar-hidden ruin, you may 
blame the seven and one curses— 
or you may not. 

Whatever deserves to be cen- 
sured, you could not but see the 
poverty that clung at last about the 
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O’Donoghues in the Cave of Kesh. 
They were the poorest of the poor 
in Lishbeg. They were so sunken 
in poverty that you could imagine 
them making a great treasure of it, 
and sharing poverty with the pros- 
perous as a very rich man might 
share his wealth with the poor. 
They surely had poverty and to 
spare. But that is not why Donoch 
MacLoughlin has written of the 
Riches of the Poor Man. There is 
a different reason entirely for the 
tale. 

Felim, the father of Miler O’Don- 
oghue, was the slackest, laziest, 
sleepiest man that ever lived in 
Lishbeg. He had been born into 
the midst of poverty in a cattle 
shed on the hills, and he had left 
the cattle shed only to slouch across 
to the Cave of Kesh. A diligent 
youth, a man with some pride or 
some discontent, would have striven 
against the destitution that was his, 
when his parents had gone to name- 
less graves. But Felim O’Donoghue 
had not the mind to climb out of 
the slough of penury. There was 
some want in his blood. He had no 
spirit. He seemed to hang together 
loosely, like a lifeless frame in rags. 
Pallid and flabby, he wandered 
about the hills, slithering and 
drooping, instead of walking as 
well-built, cheerful persons walk. 
He would lie outside the Cave of 
Kesh, and bask in the sun like a 
creature of tropic climes, or of the 
earliest ages, that might be waiting 
for the cool of dark before stirring 
from his lair. In winter, half- 
blinded by the smoke of burning 
whins and bogwood, he huddled 
within the cave like a hedgehog 
gathered up in a torpor. Often he 
lived for weeks on berries, nuts, 
and roots; and would be seen trail- 
ing limply about from place to 
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place, like an animal at pasture, 
but with none of the sprightliness 
of the little cattle and sheep that 
browsed over the mountain. 

People tried to persuade him to 
lead a more civilized life, but he 
scarcely listened to them. They of- 
fered him work, a bed in a barn, 
old garments to eke out his scant 
apparel, good wholesome food; and 
he turned wearily away from them. 
Brecan Coyle, the blacksmith, went 
to Felim once, and found him 
readier than usual to make speech. 

“Why, I’m well enough,” Felim 
said listlessly, as he sank on the 
heather like a man nodding into a 
dull drowse; “I’m just a poor man, 
well content to be just a poor man. 
Isn’t poverty and hardship good 
enough for me, if it was good 
enough for them that’s gone? [ll 


not be shamin’ them with less than 
they had. 
your reckonin’, 


But my reckonin’ isn’t 
Don’t be troublin’ 
me with your offers. I’m not thank- 
ful to you at all for them. But just 
for a sign o’ good feelin’, maybe I 
can be offerin’ yourself something 
out o’ the plenteousness 0’ my own 
poverty.” 

“That is no more than twisted, 
foolish talk.” 

“Ah, don’t be troublin’ me with 
your offers. Money an’ houses an’ 
land might be no more nor twisted, 
foolish talk. One man sees one 
thing, an’ another man sees a dif- 
ferent way of it. "Tis just a notion 
you have that the clay will be finer 
in your own long home nor in 
mine.” 

“You are surely the queer man, 
Felim,” said the puzzled Brecan. 

“A poor man. A poor, happy 
man, not a bit ashamed o’ myself, 
or ashamed o’ my neighbors. But 
don’t be troublin’ me with your 
offers. I'll still have the same sour 
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hills, an’ the sour dreepy skies, an’ 
your handful o’ cattle around me. 
Do you think it would be a great 
lift to me to be sittin’ at your table, 
gettin’ a day’s wages from yourself 
or another, an’ I havin’ the sore 
trouble o’ speakin’ to you like this, 
disputin’ about many’s the thing? 
Go away from me. Your wise talk, 
my good man, isn’t a bit wise to 
myself, nor a bit foolish. "Tis just 
like the rest o’ the sour confusion 
o’ the world. The same six-foot 
rule will measure all anyone has, 
when the time comes.” 

“So you'll make no endeavor at 
all for yourself? You'll make no 
endeavor at all to conquer the curse 
o’ poorness?” 

“T’ll make no endeavor after any- 
thing—not even after the right 
name for yourself, an’ you tryin’ to 
sting me with your mention o’ the 
curse. It doesn’t trouble me at all. 
The babble o’ neighbors’ tongues 
will be always the world’s greatest 
tune for puttin’ a man asleep. ’Tis 
just one sourness less than another 
sourness. If you talk o’ the curse 
on Paddie Bad-Luck, sure it keeps 
your tongue from the bigger curse 
that’s on yourself.” 

“There’s no curse on myself!” 
Felim’s visitor asserted with em- 
phasis. 

“Well, I would think little o’ 
puttin’ a curse on you this minute! 
But it was surely a curse brought 
you up here, troublin’ me with this 
useless discourse. Tis like praisin’ 
a man one day, an’ damnin’ him the 
next day, settin’ him up for a hero 
this evenin’ an’ flingin’ him down 
as a traitor to-morrow mornin’. I 
want none o’ your praise or blame. 
Behind it all, an’ under it all, there’s 
the same whirl o’ wind cryin’ an’ 
sighin’ through the holes in a few 
skulls. Go home out o’ this, an’ 
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don’t be troublin’ me. If I was the 
same as yourself, you’d be tryin’ to 
get the best o’ me some day over a 
girl’s fortune or the price of a beast 
in the fair.” 

The blacksmith, who had gone 
to induce Felim O’Donoghue to- 
wards a more usual way of living, 
went down from the hills, and told 
his story to other neighbors, who 
shook their heads over it, and con- 
jectured that the ancient curse was 
following Felim. And it looked 
likely enough. Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin avers, however, that there 
was a certain bitter wisdom in 
Felim’s way of considering things, 
if you could only get at it. He was 
like some crooked philosopher of 
despair. It was scarcely the curse 
that marked him; for there are so 
many lazy men in the world that 
there would |not be curses enough 
to follow them all. Donoch was 
very anxious/to distinguish between 
the sluggard indolence of Felim 
O’Donoghue |and the beautiful in- 
dustry of the two hermits, Ruarc 
O’Toole andj Maradh MacDornan, 
whose pride was in labor and self- 
denial. Some of the neighbors had 
begun to see Felim O’Donoghue as 
a hermit of the hills, when he was 
no more than a parasite of the hills, 
without love for them or love for 
his fellow men. 

It will be surprising that any 
woman had |courage to share the 
rudeness of| Felim O’Donoghue’s 
existence in the Cave of Kesh. But 
it came to fas that Felim met a 
woman who |appeared of the same 
way of thinking as himself, one 
whose highest conceit would always 
seem to be in the lowest depths of 
indigence and wildness. She was a 
tinker’s noisy daughter, who had 
broken away from her clan; and 
striking up an acquaintance with 
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Felim O’Donoghue, set a hundred 
tongues clacking by marrying him 
in Lishbeg one Thursday at six 
o’clock in the morning. 

The woman stayed with her hus- 
band for three years. No one knows 
how they lived in the Cave of Kesh, 
which they refused to leave, no mat- 
ter what enticements well-meaning 
farmers held out to them. The 
wife despised the settled ways of all 
the propertied people around her. 
She was a woman of the roads, a 
free creature of the wild places. 
She drew away from common 
women, and moved §jauntily 
through Lishbeg or Carrickfoyle, a 
very queen of poverty who saw the 
richest of her neighbors as the poor- 
est and most miserable. But at the 
end of three years she began to 
despise the Cave of Kesh. Maybe it 
was not poor enough for her. She 
wanted the sky for a roof, and the 
wide world for her roaming. 

Because the drooping, pottering 
Felim was unwilling to follow her 
whims, she turned against him, and 
mocked at him for clutching at the 
riches of the cave and at the luxury 
of laziness. Felim told her not to 
be troubling him, and that the cave 
might be the richer for the loss of a 
tinker’s daughter. If she was hun- 
gering for tins and a donkey and 
cart, it was her own concern; but 
she was welcome to the cave, and 
anyone else was welcome to the 
cave, if it was suitable for them. 

“It is the tinker’s blood in you,” 
said Felim, yawning as he seemed 
to doze over the embers which had 
roasted their potatoes and pigeons’ 
eggs. “The springtime is at you 
again, an’ you want the tinker’s 
freedom that would be another per- 
son’s bondage in carts an’ sour 
places, no better or worse nor this. 
I’m well enough where I am. An 
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I'm not so fond o’ yourself or any 
other creature, that I’d go trapesin’ 
the country like a man lookin’ for 
more than he needs. I’m just a 
poor man, an’ not discontented at 
all. It was a mistake I made, takin’ 
a wife, an’ a worse mistake, or 
maybe a better mistake, givin’ my 
name to a tinker’s daughter.” 

Felim seemed to fall asleep al- 
together. His droning ceased, and 
he hung down more limply over the 
ashes of the fire. The woman had 
by this time finished her share of 
the roasted potatoes and pigeons’ 
eggs. She rose quietly from the 
edge of the pallet of dried rushes 
and heather, and began to beat 
Felim with a slow, vicious violence 
that must surely have caused the 
husband great pain. Very passive, 
like one quite powerless to retaliate, 
he endured her blows until she had 
released him and moved back from 
him. Then he grabbed blindly at 
the charred sticks and flung them 
in her face, like an ill-tempered 
child. The woman laughed harshly. 

“Tll give you more nor that,” she 
said. 

And stooping, she lifted the bot- 
tom of a broken jug, which she fin- 
gered for a minute or two, and she 
whistling while she looked down at 
her dispirited man. She could 
whistle like a thrush, or the rising 
lark. 

“Woman, woman, take the tink- 
er’s road if you have the notion, 
an’ don’t be troublin’ me,” said 
Felim at last, with a big yawn that 
nearly swallowed his words. “Go 
away, like a good woman, now.” 

“Tll go away like a_tinker’s 
daughter,” said she, loud and cold 
in her smiling anger. 

And with that she flung the bit 
of delph at him. But her aim was 
bad, and the delph smashed upon 
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the shelving rocks of their gloomy 
dwelling place. The noise awoke 
the infant that slept beneath a sack 
on the pallet of heather and rushes. 
The woman had turned and left the 
cave; but at sound of the puling 
cry, she leaped back quietly, her 
hands reaching out, her face 
troubled. 

“I was forgettin’ the child,” she 
said, with the everlasting tender- 
ness of the mother upon her, as it 
would be upon the greatest mother 
and the lowliest. 

“It will be as well for you to for- 
get the child,” said the father. 
“Miler is stayin’ with me. He’s my 
son as well as yours, good woman.” 

“You'll not keep the child from 
me,” said the mother, snatching the 
little one, almost naked, to her 
arms. 

“Then stay with him,” said Felim. 

“The road is callin’ me,” the 
woman replied. “On the road 
there’s many a one would like to 
see Miler. There’s blood o’ my own 
blood, an’ blood o’ the child’s blood, 
on the roads o’ the north country. 
Miler is a tinker’s grandson.” 

Felim considered for a time. He 
was not an unreasonable poor man. 

“T’ll make a bargain with you,” 
he said then. “Let him go with 
you to your own people for a 
twelvemonth, an’ let him come to 
myself for a twelvemonth.” 

The woman was agreeable; and 
that day, taking the young Miler 
with her, she set out in search of 
her own people. When the year 
was up, Felim was expecting her- 
self and the child, but she did not 
return to him, and he was angry 
with her for not keeping her prom- 
ise. For three weeks he watched 
every road from the hills. A great 
dread came upon him that his wife 
would in some way teach the child 
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to love tinsel and gold, and to be 
ashamed of an abundance of pov- 
erty; for it had been Felim’s secret 
wish to make his son even poorer 
than himself, and build up a bright 
reputation for the lad in things of 
poverty and pride, so that he would 
be above all men in Lishbeg, on ac- 
count of his unbounded lack of 
riches, which was Felim’s odd no- 
tion of prosperity. 

Fearing that Miler might be 
taught the tinker’s trade, or learn 
some dealer’s trick of gathering, in- 
stead of scattering, Felim set out 
one fine morning to quest for tid- 
ings of his vagrant wife and son. 
And even as he traveled, he re- 
flected in his freakish, contradic- 
tory way, that many a man was a 
great deal richer in poverty than he 
was; for many a man had neither 
wife nor child. 

“I'd be better off,” Felim la- 
mented bitterly to himself, “if I 
possessed neither the one nor the 
other. Possessions are the ruina- 
tion o’ the man that’s strivin’ to 
heap up poverty for himself. Still 
an’ all, I must get hould o’ the child 
to teach him the truth. [I'll be the 
better o’ what it takes to keep him.” 

Felim traveled for nearly a year 
before he had the good fortune to 
track’ down the woman who did 
not keep her promise. The min- 
ute he recognized her, he felt more 
strongly than ever the father’s af- 
fection which had urged him to 
seek Miler; he was moved again 
by a powerful jealous fear that the 
young lad might be robbed of his 
birthright. 

It was at a fair in a town of the 
midlands, and his wife was ped- 
dling bright pails in the market 
place. Tinkers and tinkers’ women 
were plentiful in it; but his wife 
stood out from the rest of them be- 


cause she had a more noticeable 
sign of the money blight upon her, 
and a clearer touch of what Felim 
called the world’s sourness. Only 
for the tinware that she was sell- 
ing, you might have thought she 
was the poor wife of some poor 
dealer in old clothes who had lost 
a great name for the sake of a big 
pile of flimsy notes. Felim grew 
anxious on account of his child. 
Slipping and slouching amongst 
cattle and clauber and noisy drovers, 
he made his way after the woman 
that bore his name. In the throng 
of buyers and sellers she nearly 
evaded him, for Felim was not ac- 
customed to such traffic; but at last 
he overtook her, and caught her by 
the elbow. 

“You’re a nice woman!” cried 
Felim. “Why didn’t you bring 
Miler back to me at the end o’ the 
twelvemonth?” 

The woman could scarcely believe 
her eyes when she saw it was her 
husband that spoke. The pails slid 
down in her hands, so that a year- 
ling calf was tempted to look for 
oil cake and skimmed milk—and 
received only a thwack on the 
muzzle from an ash plant. Then 
the woman wrinkled her blunt nose, 
and gave Felim a crooked, con- 
temptuous smile, with a gleam of 
distrust in it. 

“Don’t be makin’ a fool o’ your- 
self,” she said, and tilted away from 
him. 

“Where’s the child?” demanded 
Felim, yawning. 

“Where’s your grandmother?” 
the woman mocked. “Never mind 
where the child is.” 

“You didn’t keep your promise 
to me. ‘Tis likely destroyin’ the 
child you are,” said Felim. “I want 
you to tell me this minute where 
Miler is.” 
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“| will in me eye!” said Felim’s 
wife. 

The next moment a brother of 
hers, and another young tinker, ap- 
peared from amongst a herd of 
steaming beasts; and before Felim 
knew where he was, the cattle were 
trampling on him, and he was doing 
his best to escape from death. 

“Give him another one,” said 
Felim’s wife, when he had scram- 
bled out of the miry welter of legs 
and hoofs. 

And one of the tinkers struck the 
poor man again. Then through 
the blood that was running into his 
eyes, Felim saw them hurrying off 
amidst the confusion of the fair. 
Dazed and sore, he staggered over 
toa by-street. An old man followed 
him, and comforted him while he 
wiped his bleeding face. He was a 


man a little out of the common in 
his ways. 
“Sure, I was listenin’ to it all,” 


said this kind old fellow. “That’s 
the famous tinker woman who mar- 
ried one o’ the poor O’Donoghues—” 

“She married me,” groaned 
Felim. 

“Well, well! The world is full o’ 
wonders! So ’tis yourself she mar- 
ried? Did she ever tell you, now, 
that *twas one of her own people put 
the curse o’ destruction on all be- 
longin’ to yourself?” 

“One of her own people put the 
curse?” repeated Felim, fingering 
his wounds stupidly. 

“Sure it’s an ould, ould story. I 
travel the fairs myself, an’ hear 
whatever’s goin’. ’Tis a long time 
ago—but her whole tribe is still 
proud o’ th’ ould divil’s curse.” 

“Herself is the single curse,” 
muttered Felim. “I wonder where 
she has the child.” 

“I guessed it was your child,” 
said the old tramp. “I was listenin’ 
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to it all. Wasn’t it meself shouted 
that the peelers was comin’? There, 
now; if you had a bit o’ plaster an’ 
a ball o’ malt, you’d do bravely.” 

“T’ll get a cobweb an’ a draft o’ 
spring water by and by,” said Felim. 
“I’m thankful to yourself for your 
kindness to me.” 

“I have more nor that in me fist. 
The young lad you want is sleepin’ 
in a cart below in Lanigan’s alley! 
I have a donkey’s yoke in the very 
same place.” 

“An’ Miler is there? 
Miler O’Donoghue?” 

Felim was more dazed-looking 
than ever. His new friend caught 
him by the arm and shook him 
gently. 

“Come out o’ the fair,” he said. 
“Go down that bit of a street there, 
an’ wait for me outside the town. 
I have an ould grudge again’ them 
same tinkers. You may as well be 
sharin’ a little o’ your poverty with 
the poor unfortunate rich people, 
tinkers an’ all as they are. If you 
an’ me had money, we wouldn’t be 
here helpin’ each other now. But I 
have the donkey an’ yoke. Do as I 
bid you, an’ wait at th’ end o’ the 
town.” 

The tramp wheeled Felim away 
from him, pointing him the road he 
was to take. Half an hour later he 
surprised Felim by driving out of a 
lane which did not seem to lead 
from the town at all. He held up a 
warning finger, and beckoned to a 
place beside him on the sacks of a 
crazy cart. 

“The young lad’s asleep still,” he 
whispered. 

Felim looked hungrily and saw a 
little face in the straw. The tramp 
struck the flea-bitten pony with a 
thorn stick, and continued to strike 
it until he had forced it to a lame 
gallop. The child slept soundly, 


Miler— 
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for he was well used to such rough 
travel. When the broken pony had 
galloped to a standstill, and could 
move no farther, the driver de- 
scended from the cart, and bade 
Felim lift out the sleeping boy. 

“My poor little Miler,” breathed 
Felim, as he moved. 

“Now,” said the tramp, “we'll 
take to the fields for a mile or two. 
They'll likely be searchin’ for their 
mangy pony an’ cart.” 

“But, sure, you said you had—” 

“I said I had a donkey an’ cart in 
Lanigan’s alley,” the tramp put in. 
“But it turned out to be a pony was 
in it. An’ I had the same lane 
baste until he broke down, there 
behind us on the road, bad luck to 
him. Myself, though, I’m only a 
poor man that took a notion to 
share me big need amongst a crew 
o’ thievin’ tinkers.” 

“You're a great class of a man,” 
said Felim. “If you were bent 
under grindin’ riches like most 
sour men, you couldn’t talk like 
that.” 


* * * 


In this manner did Felim O’Don- 
oghue set a child’s face toward the 
peculiar destiny that was in store 
for him. He reached Lishbeg at 
last, but not the Cave of Kesh; for 
Felim took shelter in the crannog 
amid the hazel-grown bogs of Lis- 
namona, where stray tinkers might 
not find his son. In that wilderness 
Miler was well trained in the school 
of poverty. As he grew up, he 
learned to glory in all that his queer 
father taught him. He learned to 
love the wild places, and to be more 
than proud, not of what he had, but 
of what he had not. Indeed, as one 
year followed another, it became 
plain that Miler O’Donoghue was 
the proudest poor man that Lishbeg 
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parish, or any other parish, had 
ever known. Felim, whose devo- 
tion he returned with a devotion 
as great, was delighted with this 
tractable son, who saw all things 
as his father had wished him to see 
them. 

Miler grew to be a powerful giant 
of aman. His height was six-feet- 
nine, and he had the breadth and 
strength to balance it. The pity of 
it was that he had not the fine in- 
telligence to guide and rule his 
bodily might. He was always lack- 
ing in wisdom and cleverness of 
the brain. The result of this was 
a great vanity that led him to boast 
of his poverty, and to exhibit him- 
self as a curiosity—as the poorest 
man in the world, and the poor man 
of Lisnamona. When Felim died, 


the son became a wild man of the 
People remember 


woods entirely. 
that time well. 

Clad in dried goatskins and rab- 
bit-pelts, with his long hair and 
beard matted shaggily on him, he 
lived amongst the hazels like some 
foreign savage that you might read 
about in books. He was, however, 
a harmless poor fellow, and very 
good-natured. His laughter amid 
the bogs was a big thing to gladden 
your heart and sweeten the world, 
though no man could tell why he 
laughed. And he was always will- 
ing to give any pitiful person an 
alms out of his great store of pov- 
erty. 

“But the reason he was a very 
rich man,” concludes Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin, “was because he was not 
the man people supposed him to be. 
He was the only son of a dealer in 
old clothes who died worth thou- 
sands o’ pounds—sure, he found 2 
fortune one time, stitched in a coat 
—and bequeathed it all to his son, 
wherever he might be. Only for the 
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mistake of a venturesome tramp, Maybe that’s why so many of his 
who drove the wrong cart, and the mother’s clan have lately supped o’ 
wrong child, out o’ Lanigan’s alley, loss and desolation—an olden curse 
he would have had a different name could be young enough to turn a 
and history altogether. Felim’s lively somersault back on its own 
real son stayed with the tinkers. people.” 





IN AUTUMN. 
By Mary Dixon THAYER. 


A Leaf, in falling, touched my cheek; 
It said “I love you. Do not speak... . 


A crow flew by, flapping his wings; 
He coughed, and said outrageous things. . . . 


The heads of the trees were bent down— 
Each was a princess, with a crown 


Of gold; each wore a different dress 
And blushed at her own loveliness. 


A tiny river, heedlessly 
Rushed past, enamored of the sea; 


The oaks stretched their brown arms aloft 
To clasp the sky, blue-eyed and soft, 


And the blood in the oak trees’ veins 
Splotched the sky’s breast with crimson stains. 


A branch said, with a little sigh, 
“Thou, too, may’st learn of us—to die.” 





THE RELIGIOUS POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sister Mary Mape eva, C.S.C. 


A= criticism of religious poetry 
must be double-barreled in 
character to strike a double mark, 
spiritual and literary. It must also 
reach, with scattered shot, at least, 
that diffuse and often difficult 
thing, the spirit of the age. Reli- 
gion, literally, means a gathering, a 
collecting, a binding back to God. 
There is no reference to the partic- 
ular creed or dogma which forms 
the bond. Such a return, such a 
binding back, was one of the most 
definite, far-reaching, and signif- 
icant characteristics of the nine- 
teenth century. Scientific research 
was in the air, and materialism and 
rationalism, but with neither the 
strength nor the force with which 
religion was in the air. The intel- 
lectual strength of England was 
nowhere so concentrated and or- 
ganized as in the Oxford Move- 
ment. It resulted in a “Catholic re- 
action, admittedly one of the great 
phenomena of nineteenth-century 
thought.”* In itself it bound back 
to God, by definite and dogmatic 
bonds, many of the most acute 
thinkers of the age; in its effects it 
shook Anglican England as even 
atheistic evolution could not shake 
Christian England. Religion was, 
then, a prime preoccupation of the 
century. Its reflection in literature 
was inevitable, and while employing 
the tract as its official vehicle, it 
found its best literary expression in 
the poetry of the period. 

All the singers of the nineteenth 

1K. Brégy, The Poets’ Chantry, p. 124. 


century may be roughly classified as 
poets and religious poets—which 
puts the emphasis about where it 
belongs. In other words, there were 
the poets whose inspiration was 
poetry, and the poets whose inspira- 
tion was religion—the binding back 
of man to God. This latter group is 
again divided into two quite dis- 
tinct classes: the poets of doctrine 
and the poets of personal expe- 
rience. The first wrote devotional 
hymns and poems celebrating the 
teachings, feasts, and saints of the 
Church. Keble, Newman, Faber, 
and Aubrey De Vere are its best ex- 
ponents. The second sang of inti- 
mate union with and experimental 
knowledge of God; it includes Pat- 
more, the Rossettis, Gerard Hop- 
kins, Lionel Johnson, Francis 
Thompson, and Alice Meynell, 
mystics all in varying degrees ac- 
cording to their capacities. These 
dozen names include the major 
writers of religious poetry of the 
nineteenth century, and it is with 
their work that this paper is con- 
cerned. 


Two questions may be anticipated 
and answered in the very begin- 
ning: First, were there not more 
non-Catholic poets of distinction in 
this group? and second, should not 
the Brownings, Tennyson, and pos- 
sibly Jean Ingelow be included in 
it? 

The answer to the first question 
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is: No; the great non-Catholic 
singers not included here were 
poets rather than religious poets; 
their achievement is to be appraised 
by artistic rather than spiritual 
tests. The question of creed does 
not greatly affect the discussion, 
however, as religion is understood 
in its literal sense and not identified 
with any particular faith. As a 
matter of fact, all of the poets here 
named were Protestants at one 
time, except Thompson; Keble and 
the Rossettis remained so. But in 
every case, all of the writer’s work 
is considered, not merely that which 
was done after conversion. 

The Brownings and Tennyson are 
among the poets with whom art was 
the first consideration; religion was 
subordinated to it. They sang for 
themselves rather than for Divin- 
ity. So they can hardly be con- 
sidered as essentially poets of the 
binding back of man to God. 
Though Tennyson glories in reli- 
gious sentiment, one would hardly 
call anything that he has written 
religious poetry. “The Holy Grail” 
comes nearest to it, in subject at 
least. But even here the theme is 
thoroughly sentimentalized. “In 
Memoriam” speaks the language of 
platitudinous rather than  thorn- 
crowned sorrow. So, throughout, 
Tennyson’s is the lovely poetry of 
pious sentiment. One feels that 
Jean Ingelow would have devoted 
herself as whole-heartedly to reli- 
gious poetry as Adelaide Procter or 
Christina Rossetti did, had not her 
own facility got in her way. Such 
poems as “Honors.—I. and _ II.” 
show what kind of religious poetry 
she might have written, had she 
forgone the easier way. As it is, 
her place among the singers of 
things spiritual is only potential. 

Preliminary difficulties having 
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been cleared away, the discussion 
proper can begin. 


Ill. 


When, in 1827, John Keble pub- 
lished The Christian Year, he aimed 
not at all at “classic form or roman- 
tic passion”;? the simplicity of 
humble religious zeal was his im- 
pelling force. “Next to a sound 
rule of faith,” he says himself in 
the preface to the edition of 1851, 
“there is nothing of so much conse- 
quence as a sober standard of feel- 
ing in matters of practical religion. 
. . » The object of the present pub- 
lication will be attained, if any per- 
son find assistance from it in bring- 
ing his own thoughts and feelings 
into more entire unison with those 
recommended and exemplified in 
the Prayer Book.” Keble is the 
first of the group of writers who 
employed the religious hymn to 
teach dogma and stimulate devo- 
tion, and whose work constitutes 
the first type of religious poetry of 
their century. 

While following the Church cal- 
endar of seasons and feasts, Keble 
makes no point of doctrine as such 
in his Christian Year; frequently 
the vital truth which the day com- 
memorates is subordinated or en- 
tirely eclipsed by some general ex- 
pression of pious emotion, as in the 
hymn for Easter Sunday: 


“So is it still; to holy tears, 
In lonely hours, Christ risen ap- 
pears; 
In social hours, who Christ would 


see, 
Must turn all tasks to Charity.”* 


He aimed rather at general religious 


2G. Shuster, The Catholic Spirit in Modern 
English Literature, p. 90. 
aJ. Keble, The Christian Year, p. 116. 
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feeling than at particular dogma; 
he desired to emphasize the “sooth- 
ing tendency in the Prayer Book.”* 
Not infrequently also he surprised 
himself into beautiful lines, as: 


“The pale moon hurrying to the 
west.”s 


- vows too pure to be per- 
formed, 
And prayers blown wide by gales 
of care.’”* 


It is significant that in an age that 
bristled at the name of Mary, this 
devout Anglican should write with 
beautiful sincerity for the Feast of 
the Purification: 


“His throne, thy bosom blest, 
O Mother undefiled— 
That throne, if aught beneath the 
skies, 
Beseems the sinless child.” 

The Christian Year is a moderate, 
not to say mild book, whether of 
religion or poetry. Beyond it Keble 
did not venture in verse. It sounds 
hardly like the voice of a militant 
Church or an ecstatic singer. It 
speaks of faith as a comforting 
truth, hardly as a passionate one; 
it hints at the symbolism in nature 
of things divine; it is never struck 
dumb by a vision of the Reality. 
Professor Shuster says, “Though 
religion meant everything to him 
[Keble], he was quite content with 
the sentiment and could never grasp 
the vital significance of dogma.”® 
In which statement lies a summary 
appreciation of his poetry, its vir- 
tues and its limitations. 

Chronologically, Newman follows 
Keble, though only on the calendar 


4Ibid., p. iv. SIibid., p. 37. 
sibid., p. 38. tibid., p. 289. 
8G. Shuster, op. cit., pp. 96, 91. 
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is he second, who was so eminently 
a leader. His poetry is an outcome 
of artistic versatility rather than 
any distinct gift of song. It is a 
creation of his mind rather than his 
heart. “Poetical compositions” he 
calls his verses, and that is pre- 
cisely what they are, correct always 
and glowing almost never. They 
had neither the conscious method 
nor purpose of Keble, but grew, as 
he says in his dedication of them 
to Edward Badely, “out of that Re- 
ligious Movement which you your- 
self, as well as I, so faithfully fol- 
lowed from first to last.”® They 
are personal, introspective, self-re- 
vealing. Yet they walk wide of 
lyric steeps and keep a decorous 
via media along paths of the Roman 
Breviary, the Greek Fathers, and 
St. Philip Neri. Dogmatic they are 
not in manner, but doctrinal always 
and essentially. Occasionally one 
finds such a spontaneous outburst 
as 


“I dreamed that, with a passionate 
complaint, 

I wish’d me born amid God’s 
deeds of might’ ;'° 


but almost immediately the lines 
become staid and the emotion re- 
served. They speak of God, 
heaven, our guardian angels, judg- 
ment, temptations, humiliations, 
doubts, and desires in the least 
imaginative English that rimes. 
They addressed practically the same 
audience that Keble spoke to, and 
aimed, with a difference of creed, 
at much the same end. Less imag- 
inative but more personal, they 
struck nearer home. 

Newman wrote only one book of 
verses altogether, about half of 


0J. H. Newman, Verses on Various Occasions, 
Dp 


. wil. 
10%Did., p. 121. 
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which are on religious themes. The 
others are personal, most of them 
addressed to particular friends, 
simple and correct but hardly lyric. 
One subject wraps him beyond his 
scholar’s attitude, the souls in pur- 
gatory. Here he is musical, dra- 
matic. From the opening lines of 
“The Dream of Gerontius” to its 
last stanza, one is conscious of a 
dramatic conception, a sustained 
and profound strength, and a mu- 
sical sweetness unusual in his 
poetry. It is the dramatization of 
the Catholic doctrines of the par- 
ticular judgment, purgatory, and 
the efficacy of prayers for the dead, 
a nineteenth-century sequel to 
Everyman, 

Here, then, from the man who 
stirred Oxford so profoundly, is a 
contribution of unassuming verse, 
and one great poem, to the body of 
religious poetry of his century. 

Father Faber could well have 
spared to his great contemporary 
some of his own exuberant imag- 
ination, to the advantage of both. 
It ran sweet and happy riot in the 
fields of Catholic symbolism, lit- 
urgy, doctrine, and tradition. It 
never either found or lost its way 
into mysticism. But it achieved the 
most popular expression of Cath- 
olic doctrine in verse form. Brother 
Azarias says of them: “These 
Hymns have a place in the study 
of our spiritual progress. They 
give shape to our religious senti- 
ments and make palpable the vague 
yearnings of our soul.’ 

He employed an arrangement as 
methodical as Keble’s, grouping his 
songs to follow the order of Cath- 
olic dogmatic theology. The first 
division contains hymns on God, 
His attributes, and the Trinity; the 
second treats of the sacred human- 

11F. Faber, Hymns, p. xv. 


ity of Christ; the third furnishes 
devotional songs for the festivals of 
Our Blessed Lady and St. Joseph; 
and the fourth is devoted to the 
angels and the saints. Hymns for 
various occasions are added to 
these, making up a large collection 
of poems to be sung or used for 
“spiritual reading.” 

Father Faber wrote poetry, not 
as an outlet for his own devotion; 
his secret, like that of all masters 
of the spiritual life, was his own; 
he knew it to be an open-sesame to 
that shy, secluded place, the soul 
of the average man. He made no 
mistake; his key unlocked more 
doors than he ever guessed. It is 
so simple, one wonders at its power. 
Where Keble is didactic, and New- 
man humble, Faber is childlike. 
This expresses his constant attitude 
to God: 


“I could not sleep unless Thy Hand 
Were underneath my head, 
That I might kiss it, if I lay 
Wakeful upon my bed.”’? 


Nowhere does Faber rise to ex- 
alted planes of inspired utterance, 
but never does he fall below a high 
level of sincere and earnest spir- 
ituality. He suffers from his own 
facility; in striving to supply a 
great need he wrote a great quan- 
tity. Very little of this abundance 
does not suffer from lack of con- 
creteness, intensity, and strength. 
But all of it was loaves and fishes 
to the multitude, the Lay Folks’ 
Prayer Book of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is exactly the same kind 
of an index to modern religious de- 
votion as are, for their day, the 
rimed prayer books of the Middle 
Ages. 

One wonders whether to put 

12]bid., p. 56. 
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Aubrey De Vere among the writers 
of sacred verse or the singers of a 
more mystical message. Friend 
and contemporary of these three 
writers, he was the poet of the 
group. With an astounding apti- 
tude for impossible titles, as “Reli- 
gious Hypochondria” or “Evanes- 
cence of the Patriarchal Religion,” 
he has an equally surprising power 
for poetic conception and beautiful 
expression. His sonnets supply 
such lines as 


“Sorrows which God hath willed 
and Christ hath worn!”** 


“A wilderness of worlds by Thought 
untrod.”"** 


One stands before such lines silent 

and satisfied. Metaphysical in his 

habits of mind, De Vere was so 

exquisitely domestic as to write for 

the consecration of a new house: 

“I bless thy House. I consecrate 
the whole 

To God. It is His Temple. 
be 

Worthy of Him, confided thus to 
thee. 

It hath great destinies, wherein do 
lie 

Self-sown, the seeds of Immortal- 
ity.’”"25 


Let it 


The calendar of the Catholic 
Church has a richness of spiritual 
and poetic beauty that few who 
know it can resist. Aubrey De 
Vere, receiving this as a gift rather 
than an inheritance, celebrated it 
in a group of religious poems, in- 
spired rather than dictated by lit- 
urgy and dogma. His May Carols 
contain the best of these and make 


18A. De Vere, Poems, p. 261. 


14lbid., p. 263 15Ibid., p. 268. 
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a calendar in which saint and feast 
day find themselves written in lines 
of tranquil loveliness. A choice is 
hard where all is beautiful. Here 
are a handful of lines to think on: 


“If I but touch His vesture’s hem 

I shall be healed, and strong and 
free— 

Thou wert His vesture, Mary!— 
them 

His virtue heals that reach to 
thee.’’2¢ 


Nevertheless, doctrine and dogma 
possess his soul even more than 
poetry. In his preface, the author 
explains that the Carols are not 
merely a collection of verses in 
honor of Our Lady, but were com- 
posed mainly with the intention 
of illustrating the central doctrine 
of Christianity—the Incarnation— 
from a special point of view, which 
may be described as the “Theology 
of Mary.”?* 

So he stands the fourth among 
this group of sacred song writers, 
and in imagination, concreteness, 
and sustained vision, is the captain 
of them all. 

Because Keble, Newman, Faber, 
and De Vere chose the harbor of 
religious poetry, it must not be 
imagined that they were marooned 
in a little pool of piety and knew 
not at all the wild winds of thought 
that lashed less sheltered depths to 
storm. Keble says: 


“There are, who darkling and alone, 
Would wish the weary night were 
gone, 
Though dawning morn 
only show 
secret of their unknown 
woe.””18 


16A. De Vere, Poems (M. Domville), p. %- 
itlbid., xvii. 
18J. Keble, The Christian Year, p. 63. 


should 


The 
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And Newman: 


“Each stands alone, Christ’s bonds 
asunder torn; 

Each has his private thought, se- 
lects his school, 

Conceals his creed ... 

Brothers! spare reasoning; 
have settled long 

That ye are out of date, and they 
are wise.”® 


men 


Faber has an entire poem on “The 
Signs of the Times.”*° De Vere epit- 
omizes them as 


“The feasts of blank intelligence,”* 


and has this to say in straightfor- 
ward condemnation on his “Hymn 
to the Meek”: 


“Empiric lays, that hide the grace 

Of human life, as hard 

As iron mask upon a face 

From answering eyes debarred, 

Form but a lucid veil to you 

With all the Godhead shining 
through.” 


Not ignorance, but rather fullness 
of knowledge kept these men un- 
perturbed and confident in the 
midst of the particular chaos of 
thought that prevailed; they were 
content to rest this life and the next 
on the doctrines that the spirit of 
the age found unnecessary, unsci- 
entific, unpsychological. They were 
happy to sing the simplicity of their 
faith in a God whom their day had 
somehow proved obsolete. And if 
their songs lacked some of the 
subtle excellences of more intricate 
poetry, it was that they might the 
more easily find their way to the 
‘ Pang oo Verses on Various Occa- 


*0F. Faber, Poems, p. 150. 
21A. De Vere, Poems, p. 230. 
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hearts of the people. These are the 
religious poets of the nineteenth 
century who, by their singing lines 
of doctrine and dogma and beauti- 
ful belief, strove to bind men back 
to God. 

One other name should be added 
to this group of religious verse 
writers of distinction, Adelaide 
Procter, of whom De Vere so charm- 
ingly wrote, 


“She stooped o’er earth’s poor 
brink, light as a breeze, 

And round her, like that wander- 
ing minstrel, sent 

Twofold delight — music 
freshness blent.” 


with 


Her work is to its poetry what the 
cross-stitch motto, “God Bless Our 
Home,” was to the interior decorat- 
ing of the nineteenth century. She 
is eminently the poet of the obvious, 
a master of devotional mediocrity, 
possessed of sight but not insight, 
and, in place of vision and inspira- 
tion, sentimentality in all its sweet, 
romantic, and familiar varieties. 
No wonder she had her generation _ 
at her feet. One should not criti- 
cize with flippancy, however; “it is 
like telling one’s beads or reading 
a prayer-book, to turn over her 
pages,—so beautiful, so pure and 
unselfish a spirit of faith, hope, and 
charity pervades and _ hallows 
them,” says Stedman,” and in that 
appreciation her place among reli- 
gious poets is defined at its best. 
The history of hymnology of the 
century would supply a multitude 
of other names,” the Rev. J. S. 
Blackie (that indefatigable hymn 
writer and Greek scholar), Mont- 
gomery, and Milman perhaps sur- 
viving longer than the rest. The 


22E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets, p. 280. 
2aJulian, Dictionary of Hymnrology, pp. 383- 
343, 974-976. 
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general tone of their devotional 
verse was “a sweetness, refinement, 
and emotional repose,”* all illus- 
trated admirably in the five most 
representative poets discussed. 

Here, then, for the lovers of the 
category, is the first group of nine- 
teenth-century religious poets and 
poetry, singing with sweetness and 
sincerity songs of the Church’s sea- 
sons, dogmas, and devotions in lan- 
guage that the average man knew 
and understood. 


IV. 


The public to whom Adelaide 
Procter taught devotion in the 
nineteenth century is getting its re- 
ligion to-day from the radio and 
the funny papers. Which is cer- 
tainly an indication of advancement 
in one direction. On the other 
hand, the disciples of Patmore and 
the Rossettis are probably more 
numerous now than when the ink 
was drying on their manuscripts; 
the complete poems of Lionel John- 
son were edited by Ezra Pound in 
1915; Robert Bridges published the 
poems of Gerard Hopkins in 1918. 
Francis Thompson has become a 
school, and Alice Meynell a Carrara 
saint of song. _The mystics are with 
us yet; their light has been shining 
for half a century and more, and 
at last we are trying to comprehend 
it. A beginning of such under- 
standing is made when we consider 
them as the second group of signif- 
icant religious poets of the nine- 
teenth century. Their precursor 
might have been Aubrey De Vere; 
it probably was the accumulated 
intensities of the time. Their cap- 
tain was Patmore. 

Intellectuality has surrounded 
mysticism with a host of abstruse 

24B. C. Stedman, op. cit., p. 277. 
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difficulties which only simplicity 
and childhood can penetrate. God 
is the one supreme reality in the 
life of the mystic, and he can under- 
stand nothing except in its relation 
to Him. His knowledge of Him is 
an experience rather than a belief; 
his devotion is passionate love 
rather than comfortable sentiment. 
He can enter into every relation 
with Him which is humanly 
possible and not sinful, and he 
does. 

Coventry Patmore was a much- 
married man; he regarded mar- 
riage, quite correctly, as the reflec- 
tion in human relations, of the per- 
fect union of God, the Lover, with 
the human soul, His beloved. It is 
this wooing and wedding that he 
sings in The Unknown Eros, his 
most typical poetic expression. Of 
the consummated union he says: 


“The bashful meeting of strange 
Depth and Height 

Breeds the forever new-born babe, 
Delight.”** 


Of the whole subtle relation of God 
to the soul, of the soul to the body, 
and of man to woman, he sings 
almost ineffably in “Eros and 
Psyche.” The soul speaks: 


“O Love, that like a rose, 
Deckest my breast with sweet re- 
pose,” 


and then, in utter abandonment 
beyond human imitation: 


“Thy love has conquered me; do 
with me as Thou wilt, 
Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up 

to the hilt, 
What could make naught the 
touch that made thee mine! 
20C. Patmore, The Unknown Eros, p. 151. 
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. . » Lover divine 
Thou still art jealously and wholly 
mine. 


And, if you choose to come this 
eventide, 

A touch, my Love, will set my 
casement wide.” 


This is neither the ordinary 
poetry of sentiment, nor piety 
sweetened to taste and served in 
rime. It is the intensest of apoc- 
alyptic speech about a relation, 
soul-shaking, personal, and irrev- 
ocably binding. If ever the nuptial 
relation of the soul and God had a 
biographer, it was Patmore. Es- 
oteric his work must be by its very 
nature, “and veiled,” as he says, 
“that, seeing, none may see.” 

This seer in his English Patmos 
was also a frequenter of the market 
place, where, watching the wild prog- 
ress of things, he observes dryly: 


“Ah! well does he who does but 
stand aside, 

And prophecies ’gainst trust in 

such a tide: 

he sometimes 

heavenly taught, 

Whose message is that he sees 
only naught.’’¢ 


For is prophet, 


This was no pious dreamer nor 
ineffective singer of unintelligible 
things, but a man of his times, who, 
scrutinizing all its signs, saw tran- 
scending them, these two realities, 
God and the soul, and of these he 
sang. The Angel of the House is, 
beside The Unknown Eros, his chief 
and most characteristic expression 
in poetry, and is, in human love, the 
sequel to it. 

Distracting his attention among 
many arts, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

26Ibid., p. 87. 
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cheated himself out of his possible 
best achievement in any of them. 
His allegiance was, however, un- 
divided; it was vowed to things of 
the spirit. But here again, inde- 
cision was his enemy. He was a 
potential mystic but an actual 
trimmer. He must not offend the 
gods of sentimentality. By some 
miracle of good taste he barely es- 
caped the sticky and the sensual. 
But when his vision was clear and 
his heart high, he wrote beautiful 
things. Patmore might have wished 
to own his “Ave,” addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin: 


“What human thought can appre- 
hend 

That mystery of motherhood 

When thy Beloved at length re- 
new'd 

The sweet communion severéd,— 

His left hand underneath thine 
head 

And His right hand embracing 
thee ?— 

Lo! He was thine, and this is He!” 


His sonnet sequence, “The House 
of Life,” is a compromise between 
The Unknown Eros and “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” The dan- 
gers and indecisions which beset his 
choice and treatment of subject, as 
well as his most terrible expressions 
of religious feeling, are all here. 
“Lost Days,” “Superscriptions,” and 
“Retro Me, Sathana!” are ominous, 
threatening, and fearful. 


Oft 


“Get thee behind me, Satan. 
unfurled, 

Thy perilous wings can beat and 
break like lath 

Much mightiness of men to win 
thee praise. 

Leave these weak feet to tread in 
narrow ways’— 
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this might have been written by 
Johnson or Hopkins, and cry the 
same terror of temptation as they 
knew. A _ keen consciousness of 
God he had, but not actual vision. 
He wrote much that was not reli- 
gious poetry, but almost nothing 
that did not betray a hankering 
for the spiritual: And he wrote 
best when he yielded to this fre- 
quently perverted craving. 

The spirit of his sister, Christina, 
may be judged by a single fact 
gathered froin her life. It is said 
that she was scrupulously careful 
not to step on a scrap of paper in 
the street for fear it bore the Holy 
Name. This extreme reverence 
could scarcely forget itself in hap- 
piness or lift its grave, sad eyes to 
the hundredfold of joy on earth 
that God has prepared for those 
who love Him. Earth was to her a 
place of exile, and beside its rivers 
she could make no joyful songs, 
remembering Jerusalem. She was 
a poet of the Passion rather than 
of the Resurrection. Perhaps this 
line, as much as any, is an index to 
her spiritual self: 


“If I might only love my God and 
die!”’*" 


Only occasionally does she speak to 
God as to a lover, and then with 
yearning more than importunity: 


“Draw Thou mine eyes, draw Thou 
mine heart above, 


Brood over me with yearnings of 
a dove; 

Be Husband, 
Friend to me.”* 


Brother, closest 


Her poetry, while not exclusively 


27C. Rossetti, The Prince’s Progress, p. 201. 
28Ibid., p. 211. 


religious in theme, is always spir- 
itual in character. Her devotion to 
a single attitude becomes almost a 
disease; her homesickness for 
heaven is near to hypochondria, yet 
one cannot assail the patient sweet- 
ness of it. Hers is the most plain- 
tive of all the music made by this 
group of spiritual singers. 

Gerard Hopkins is a companion 
soul, dedicated to suffering and 
poetically “tongue-tied.” By an 
anachronism of the Muses he 
stands ahead of the advance guards 
of vers libre writers, an adept ex- 
ponent of the new poetry. His own 
preface to his collected poems is a 
most definite, concrete, and tangible 
apology for free verse. Yet he died 
in 1889, practically unheralded and 
even now almost undiscovered. 
Harriet Monroe says of him in her 
introduction to The New Poetry: 


“Almost any of his poems would 
carry conviction of the essential 
modernness of this priest who could 
ring adjectives like a chime of bells 
in such lines as— 
‘Tatter-tassel-tangled and dingle-a- 

dangled 
Dandy-hung dainty head.’” 


One would like to stop at his 
theory of poetry, his talk of sprung 
and running rhythms, his own pre- 
dilection for pattern, design, inscape 
as he calls it. But one is occupied 
with his talk of God, which was, 
after all, his prime obsession. “The 
Windhover—To Christ Our Lord” 
is the epitome of it. It would be 
hard to find a more difficult poem 
in the language. Hopkins consid- 
ered this his best. It is, if a com- 
posite beyond the intricacies of 
Browning, the rhythms of Swin- 
burne, the daring of Thompson 
could make it so. The wildest of 
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heavenly thoughts are here caught 
and all but tangled in such an in- 
tricate net of words as to make it 
unquotable. Hopkins is so intox- 
icated with the excesses of his 
theme that he becomes almost in- 
coherent in an effort to utter too 
much. He sings of a “Starlight 
Night” as only Blake before him 
has done; no poet, except possibly 
St. Francis of Assisi, has made 
such poetry as this out of the 
practices of perfection which con- 
stitute the discipline of the religious 
life: 

“Shape nothing, lips, be lovely- 

dumb: 
It is the shut, the curfew sent 
From there where all surrenders 
come 
Which only makes you eloquent. 


O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy 
sward, 

But you shall 
street 

And you unhouse and house the 
Lord.” 


walk the golden 


One would like to quote all of 
the sonnet, “God’s Grandeur,” to 
compare it with Wordsworth’s 
“The World Is too Much with Us,” 
and to comment on the flashing 
strength, the penetrating vision that 
saw beneath the dull spirit of that 
age and of every age 


“. . . the dearest freshness 
Because the Holy Ghost over the 
bent world broods.”’*° 


But enough has been said to prove 
abundantly Father Hopkins’s right 
to even the Siege Perilous among 


20G. Hopkins, Poems, p. 8. 
80lbid., p. 26. 


this group of seekers after the “awe- 
full” vision of God. Only one small 
volume remains of all the poetry 
he wrote; this is almost exclusively 
religious; the rest he relentlessly 
destroyed. But this gives to his 
century a group of poems ultra- 
modern in technique, medieval in 
their yearnings, and mystical in 
vision and insight. 

The fact that Ezra Pound, a poet 
“known to hold theories which 
some people think new, and which 
several people ‘know to be hostile 
to much that hitherto has been ac- 
cepted as ‘classic’ in English 
poetry,”** was chosen to write the 
preface to a 1915 edition of the 
poems of Lionel Johnson means 
something. He says: “One thinks 
that his poems are in short hard 
sentences. The reality is that they 
are full of definite statement. For 
better or worse they are doctrinal 
and nearly always dogmatic. He 
had the blessed habit of knowing 
his own mind, and this was rare 
among writers of his decade.” 

Unfortunately, neither Bridges 
nor Pound understood at all the 
spirituality of the poets they spon- 
sored. Bridges laments the “exag- 
gerated Marianism” of some of 
Hopkins’s poems and Pound finds 
Johnson’s devotion only a vehicle 
for good art—an indication of their 
own limitations as poets. 

The sadness that was a plaint in 
Christina Rossetti, is pathos touched 
with fear, almost blasted by despair, 
in Johnson. His thirty-five short 
years were crowded with capacities 
enough for suffering to break a 
stronger heart. One hears a wistful 
loneliness in “A Cornish Night”: 


“From weariness to weariness I 
tread; 
31L. Johnson, Poems, vi. 





And hunger for the end, the end 
of all.” 


“Cadgwith” is athrill with loneli- 
ness for heaven: 


“Ah, how the City of our God is 

fair! 

If without sea, and starless though 
it be, 

For joy of the majestic beauty 
there, 

Men shall not miss the stars, nor 
mourn the sea.” 


One must be in love with God, in- 
deed, to write such things of Him 
as these, or to sing of His other 
lovers thus: 


“Ah, see the fair chivalry come, 
the companions of Christ! 

White horsemen, who ride on 

white horses, the Knights of 

God! 

for their Lord and their 

‘ Lover who sacrificed 

All, save the sweetness of treading 
where He first trod.”** 


They, 


Anyone who thinks that religious 
poetry is compounded of pious 
nouns and loving adjectives should 
read “Te Martyrum Candidatus.” 
Himself a sum of spiritual inten- 
sities, Johnson found it impossible 
to segregate them. Ireland, the 
classic past, loneliness, his friends, 
all possessed his heart and his 
songs, but he wrote of them all from 
God’s point of view. The pupil of 
Pater, the critic of Hardy, the friend 
of Thompson, he stands in all his 
precocious fineness and esthetic 
susceptibilities, the exquisite, lone 
singer with his sheaf of songs, per- 
fect and chosen fruit of such sow- 
ings as only his austere soul knew. 
s2Ibid., p. 253. 
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Once in a handful of centuries, 
religion and poetry dedicate to God 
such a child of their wedded ecstasy 
as Francis Thompson. Utterly un- 
able to follow his own precept, 
Lionel Johnson could write for him, 
“Lift up your heart.” Exaltation 
was the habit of Thompson’s mind, 
and even sorrow he sang from the 
mountain top of elate and heavenly 
vision. Critics have not left much 
to be said about the glory of his 
imagery, the dizzy boldness of his 
speech. They have not begun to 
explain him, however, half so well 
as does his own statement: “To be 
a poet of the return to Nature is 
somewhat, but I would be a poet of 
the return to God.”** 

Founded on the paradox of a 
God-Man, Christianity is naturally 
full of contradictions. The luminous 
and flashing insight into their truth 
is the peculiar talent of the mystic. 
Hence, to speak in paradox is but 
to utter the obvious, to him. It is 
not a process in cancellation equal- 
ing nothing, but a sum in addition 
equaling truth. Here one has it as 
Thompson and every mystic from 
the days of Henoch knew it: 


“Learn to water joy with tears, 

Learn from fears to vanquish 
fears, 

To hope, for thou dar’st not de- 
spair, 

Exult, for that thou dar’st not 
grieve; 

Plough the rick until it bear; 

Know, for thou else couldst not 
believe; 

Lose, that the lost thou may’st re- 
ceive; 

Die, for none other way canst 
live.”’** 


=. Meynell, Life of Francis Thompson, 


“MF. Thompson, Complete Poems, p. 183. 
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No poet has looked farther than 
Thompson and sung; the language 
for the things that lie beyond is 
silence. Earth, life, the soul, the 
Church, himself, are wedded to 
God, in a very ecstasy of love. All 
creation is a multiple mirror, dedi- 
cated to the reflection of these un- 
ions. The suffering of so divine an in- 
timacy he confesses repeatedly, espe- 
cially in “The Dread of Height”: 


“But ah! withal, 
Some hold, some stay, 
Of difficult joy, I pray”; 


he protests, 


“Ah, for a heart less native to high 
Heaven,” 


and 


“My flesh doth know the heart-per- 
turbing thing; 

That dread theology alone 

Is mine, 

Most native and mine own.” 


It is not necessary to go on 
further trying to empty the ocean 
of such song into this little patch of 
sand; enough to cite from “Retro- 
spect” his regret for any singing 
that was not of God, by which he 
reconsecrates all to Him: 


“Therefore I do repent 

I have my music bent 

To waste on bootless things its 
skiey-gendered rain: 

Yet shall a wiser day 

Fulfill more heavenly way 

And with approved music clear 
this slip, 

I trust in God most sweet, 

Meantime the silent lip, 

Meantime the climbing feet.” 
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Francis Thompson pushed lan- 
guage to its ultimate capacities for 
the praise of things divine; he sang 
not only of the return to God but 
of entire capitulation; and for 
matching sublimity of theme with 
sublimity of expression, he stands 
first in his own and many cen- 
turies. 

Time, with unwonted gracious- 
ness, has given the fruit of Alice 
Meynell’s poetry to the present gen- 
eration; its bud and blossom be- 
long, however, to the past. Limits, 
but not limitations, was the method 
of her life. She was the poet “of 
one mood,” she said, which seems a 
selfish thing, the mood being what 
it was. She is as circumscribed as 
Christina Rossetti, and less com- 
municative. In the expression of 
her austere restraint she is not a 
religious poet nor a mystic. She 
lacks the first essential, which is 
abandonment, and the _ second, 
which is vision. So much did her 
renouncement deny her. But when 
she sets aside, ever so slightly, this 
compact with her rigorous self, the 
voices of what she might have done 
in wider ways clamor for expres- 
sion, and then she writes “I Am 
the Way,” “The Unknown God,” 
“A General Communion,” “The 
Young Neophyte.” She is as care- 
ful in her speech as Johnson, and 
very much colder. Her singing is 
of the mind, which, in conspiracy 
with the will, forestalled her heart 
from singing of God as it would. 
Yet she is almost the most beloved 
of all this group who, together, 
make such a company of mysti- 
cal poets as English literature 
had not known for more than a 
century. 

Gifted as these singers were with 
an understanding of otherworldli- 
ness, they were also keen, far- 
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sighted chroniclers of their own 
day. Hopkins’s excursions into the 
new poetry are still in advance of 
modern verse; Johnson sang of the 
Ireland of his day and ours as 
Synge and Yeats have hardly done; 
Thompson’s “Lilium Regis” was 
almost a literal prophecy of the 
Great War, though written a decade 
at least before. The Rossettis were 
themselves a part of the spirit of 
the Victorian period.** It was pre- 
cisely because they understood so 
thoroughly the time in which they 
lived that they found it so slight a 
distraction to divert them from 
singing their faith in God. 

The nineteenth century has done 
much to destroy or to discredit 
faith, but simultaneously it has 
harbored in its household these men 
and women who not only believed 
in God but made it the business of 
their lives to tell of their personal 
love of Him. Not all in this group 
can be called mystics in the exact 
sense, or in the highest sense. But 
they are so in the spirit of their 
poetry and in the expression of an 
attitude that is neither merely doc- 
trinal nor devotional. They re- 
semble no one so much as they do 
one another, and the point of resem- 
blance is their intimate and indi- 
vidual expression of their spiritual 
life. They are the second of the 
two groups of poets who, in the 
past century, best expressed its re- 
ligious spirit. 

Other names might be added; 
John Davidson, of whom Johnson 
expected so much; Dowson and 
Wilde, with the poetic fruits of late 

85Alice Meynell constantly records the events 
of her day, as in “Messina, 1908” and “In 
Portugal, 1912.” Her last book, x, A Father of 


Women, grew almost wholly out of her re- 
action to the war. 
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conversion; and Stephen Phillips, 
with the lovely promise of his early 
poems unfulfilled. But the multi- 
plication of names only reénforces 
a case which is pretty well sup- 
ported by its major exponents. 


V. 


For this discussion let there he 
an epilogue which says: Here, then, 
is the nineteenth century, a strange 
composite, mothered by smugness, 
fathered by revolt, himself the par- 
ent of atheistic evolution and Cath- 
olic revival, of pessimist and mystic. 
Tutored in the schools of nature, 
Greek culture, German philosophy, 
and English hero-worship, blown 
about by winds of French rational- 
ism and materialism, he yet hears 
the call of a longer inheritance of 
holiness and faith. Torn between 
skepticism and sanctity, he hears a 
host of voices singing of the one 
Teacher he has questioned most: 


“Thou art the Way. 
Hadst Thou been nothing but the 
goal, 
I cannot say 
If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


I cannot see— 

I, child of process, if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 


I'll not reproach 

The road that winds, my feet that 
err. 

Access, Approach art Thou, 

Time, way, and wayfarer.”** 


Whether he heeds the voices or not, 
who shall say? 
86A. Meynell, Poems, p. 28. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES. 


PART IV. 


THE War. 


Pacifism. 


ORTUNE had given me a good 
shaking up. Very few of my 
early beliefs, opinions, or desires 
but had been challenged. If any 
provincialism or sectarianism still 
clung to me, it must have been by 
something like a miracle. My in- 
dividuality had been so patched and 
repatched that little of the original 
garment remained. I was con- 
scious that something universal was 
claiming me; I wanted to be a sort 
of Everyman, to feel at home in 
any kind of society, among all types 
of men. Limitations of class, na- 
tionality, profession, or sect ir- 
ritated me. Even the interest with 
which I welcomed the chance of 
returning to London had, at its 
roots, this desire to be at the center 
of things. As the subconscious 
mind suggests dreams that, how- 
ever fantastic, have some sort of 
relation to the underlying thought 
that prompts them, so the sup- 
pressed Catholic in me had found 
humorously irrelevant satisfaction 
in the removal to London. 

Seeing that I had been thus buf- 
feted out of all resemblance to my 
former self, how had it come about 
that I so easily fell into former ways 
of life? The answer is to be found 
in the power of environment. The 
world to which I came back was the 
pre-war world. All the while I had 


been cow-punching and soldiering, 
it had been steadily pursuing its or- 
dinary routine—going up to the 
City by the 8.45 a. M. and returning 
by the 5.30 p. mM. And for a time 
the environment overcame memory. 
I took the color of my surroundings, 
accepted suburban standards, and 
tried to live as if I had always be- 
longed to it. But now the environ- 
ment itself was shaken to its foun- 
dations. The men who for half 
their lifetime had been going up to 
the City by the 8.45 were donning 
khaki and practicing bayonet drill. 
Food prices mounted up, and com- 
fortable citizens learned what it was 
to go without their customary lux- 
uries. Barriers of class were falling 
in every direction. The shibboleths 
of the sects sounded remote and 
unreal. Century-old traditions van- 
ished in a night. 

This war world was one in which 
I felt more at home. It was bigger, 
less conventional, more adven- 
turous. The submerged self came 
to life, for the pettiness and artifici- 
ality that had stifled it were gone. 
Was it, I wonder, the “suppressed 
Catholic” which made it impossible 
to share the hysterical patriotism 
of those days? I made, I know, a 
determined effort to maintain a de- 
tached attitude, to view the matter 
from the human rather than from 
the narrowly British standpoint. 
My socialism, of course, reénforced 
that effort, laying stress, as it did, 
on the solidarity of the workers of 
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all lands. I suppose my American- 
ism had something to do with it, 
too. It was the attitude adopted at 
first by President Wilson and the 
United States generally. But it was 
not easy to maintain a cold, de- 
tached, and superior attitude for 
long. The spirit of conflict was too 
strong for that. Philosophic inter- 
nationalism could not stand up 
against the passions aroused by the 
strife. Passion must be met with 
passion. The calm refusal to share 
the feverish hates of the hour had 
to take on a more militant charac- 
ter. Thus it was that I became an 
aggressive and dogmatic pacifist. 
But pacifism did not mean peace, 
for me at least; on the contrary, the 
next few years were years of hectic 
warfare. First of all, there was 
the church. The preaching—all too 
one-sided as it was at a time like 
that—of the exalted idealism sug- 


gested by the doctrine of love for 
the enemy was not calculated to 
edify a congregation whose sons, 
brothers, and husbands were being 
killed by the said enemy; much less 
did it tend to produce harmonious 
relations between preacher and peo- 


ple. Things reached a climax at 
last, and resignation of the pastor- 
ate I had held for ten years became 
inevitable. 

There were faults on both sides. 
The attempt to make a rule of con- 
duct for all of what at the best 
could be attained but by a few, to 
make that rule the very center of 
one’s teaching, was a pitiable mis- 
take. There was a lack of propor- 
tion in the presentation of what- 
ever truth there was in what I had 
to say. I am sometimes reminded, 
when I look back on this and sim- 
ilar episodes, of what used occa- 
sionally to happen in the West of 
America. Owing to forest fires in 
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the foothills, a pall of smoke would 
blot out the mountains and leave 
us with nothing but a few miles of 
bare prairie as our landscape. When 
at last the fire died out or was ex- 
tinguished, our humble shanty 
would be seen once more in its mag- 
nificent setting and would be 
thereby transformed. Its timbered 
walls fitted into and belonged to the 
wooded heights behind it as they 
did not to the level grasslands in its 
immediate neighborhood. There 
are truths which I believed and 
preached then which are still truths 
tome. The structure of my thought 
has not been changed—only swal- 
lowed up in something bigger and 
grander which has transformed it. 
Standing in the context in which I 
placed them, my assertions were 
false because the perspective of the 
Catholic Faith and Church was 
lacking. 

On the other hand, the identifica- 
tion of Christianity with a narrow 
nationalism and with the heated 
passions of war was not only en- 
tirely contrary to the Catholicism 
of the Church, it was contrary to 
the Nonconformist insistence on a 
clear line of demarcation between 
Church and State. The attitude of 
scorn adopted towards the con- 
scientious objector by a body that 
professed to stand, first and fore- 
most, for “liberty of conscience” 
was a clear repudiation of its own 
principles. Much that was then 
said as to the necessity of the indi- 
vidual subjecting his own con- 
venience and even his own opinions 
on questions of right and wrong, 
however correct when the authority 
deferred to is the Church, was 
wholly wrong when the laws of the 
State were made the ultimate and 
supreme authority, and was in di- 
rect conflict with the traditions of 
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the body to which we belonged. 
This betrayal of its own principles, 
during the war, in deference to na- 
tional feeling will be seen, probably, 
in the future, to have been the 
deathblow of English Dissent. In 
refusing support to the conscien- 
tious objector the Free Churches ex- 
communicated their own fore- 
fathers and signed their own death 
warrant. 


The Catholic Church. 


It was this controversy that first 
directed my thought in any serious 
fashion to the Catholic Church. For 
one thing, the need of meeting the 
charge of stark individualism and 
of finding some substitute for the 
State as the dictator of morals al- 
most forced one to the discovery of 
the authority which Our Lord Him- 
self had set up. It was impossible 


to meet the passionate patriotism 


of those days without reference to 
a society having prior claims even 
to the State. And the spectacular 
effect of this authority was height- 
ened to an extraordinary extent by 
the condition of the world at large. 
I had prophesied that the war would 
mean a revival of Catholicism. It 
did not, of course, need any great 
prophetic insight to see that civili- 
zation itself was in the melting pot. 
The whole structure of society was 
Shaken, and the only edifice re- 
maining throughout the storm, the 
only landmark to be discerned amid 
the havoc, was the august outline of 
the Church of Rome, standing 
where it had always stood. The 
sheer dramatic interest of the spec- 
tacle was arresting and thought- 
provoking. It was the international 
position of the Church which made 
the greatest impression. For 
a while it had seemed as if the 
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United States, from its detached 
position, might be regarded as the 
pivot of the world’s peace, the un- 
disturbed center of the storm from 
which might issue the healing word. 
But when President Wilson gave 
way to the war party, that hope had 
to be abandoned. Again, there was 
a moment when the Socialist Inter- 
national arrested the wistful eyes of 
those longing for peace. But the 
expectations which it aroused were 
short-lived. The proud isolation 
and paternal compassion of the 
Papacy alone remained. Here was 
an institution with historic claims 
to supreme authority over the na- 
tions, and committed to a gospel of 
peace and good will to all men. Its 
place and functions seemed sud- 
denly to become clear. It was as 
though one had watched through 
days of calm sunlight some old and 
apparently useless building perched 
on a rocky ledge out at sea, until a 
night of storm and the flashing 
forth of its warning signal revealed 
its functions as a lighthouse. 

Just about this time another fac- 
tor in leading my thought from the 
particular problems of the hour to 
Catholicism made its appearance. 
Dr. Orchard, minister of the King’s 
Weigh House, a Congregational 
church in the West End of London, 
was putting up a brave fight for 
Christian idealism. His brilliance 
as a preacher, his courage in oppos- 
ing so uncompromisingly the rabid 
passions of the time, and his re- 
markable grasp of the situation and 
extraordinarily forceful personality 
made him a conspicuous figure. 
The Outlook for Religion, a book 
which he published in the earlier 
period of the war, attracted wide 
attention as much by its scathing 
analysis of the ecclesiastical chaos 
as by its expression of pacifist prin- 
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ciples. Dr. Orchard saw plainly 
that the Nonconformity of the past 
was inadequate to the new situa- 
tion. His mind was moving rapidly 
in a Catholic direction. At his 
church he had already introduced 
a service modeled on the Mass, and 
there was much criticism in Dis- 
senting circles of his ritualism. We 
had become acquainted during the 
New Theology controversy, during 
which he had frequently occupied 
the City Temple pulpit. The dis- 


covery that so prominent a leader, 
and one with whom I had been per- 
sonally associated, was finding a 
way out of the confusion by refer- 
ence to Catholic standards acted as 
a powerful stimulus. 


A Free-Lance Ministry. 


These tendencies had a determin- 
ing effect upon the next phase. A 
considerable number of my friends 
at the church from which I had re- 
signed left with me. A desire was 
expressed that we should endeavor 
to keep together, and eventually a 
hall was hired, some distance from 
our former place of worship, for 
Sunday evening services. The step, 
I saw, was fraught with grave dan- 
gers. We had parted company with 
our former associates on grounds 
that were at least partly political. 
It would have been easy for the new 
organization toi lose all semblance 
to a religious body and to have be- 
come nothing more than an ordi- 
nary Labor and Socialist society. 
To counteract this tendency, the 
devotional element was emphasized, 
and every effort made to secure a 
reverential atmosphere. Something 
supposed to represent an altar was 
devised on the platform, a crucifix 
was prominently displayed, and 
the officiating minister arrayed him- 
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self in a cassock. In this hall, used 
during the week for whist drives 
and similar entertainments, some 
hundred or two hundred people of 
strong Labor and pacifist sym- 
pathies were in the habit of gather- 
ing for a service which was a 
strange mixture of liturgical prayer 
and Socialist address. A hymn 
book, drawn up for the use of 
adult schools, was used, containing 
hymns varying from Cardinal New- 
man’s “Praise to the Holiest in the 
Height” to Edward Carpenter’s 
“England, Arise.” On the bookstall 
at the end of the hall were sold Dr. 
Orchard’s sermons, The Labour 
Leader, and other publications. A 
Communion service was held once a 
month on Sunday mornings. We 
were affiliated with no existing or- 
ganization. We gave ourselves no 
name except that of the hall in 
which we met. We did not attempt 
to become a new sect. 

On the other hand, we looked 
forward to an indefinite future, 
fondly hoping that some day we 
might be able to build for ourselves. 
I was haunted during this period 
with the knowledge that the ideals 
which had drawn us together would 
lose vital interest on the cessation 
of the war. If we were to continue, 
permanent foundations must be 
laid. For that reason every effort 
was made to emphasize such tradi- 
tional elements of the religious life 
as we recognized. In this way the 
Catholic Church as the type of per- 
manence entered more and more 
into my thoughts. 

It was an amazing situation. 
Here was a free-lance preacher with 
a few miscellaneous followers, on 
the strength of a reaction to war 
conditions, endeavoring to create a 
little society, without denomina- 
tional connections, without prec- 
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edents of any kind, falling back 
more and more, as the difficulty of 
his task confronted him, upon the 
model set by the Church of the 
Ages! 


The N.C. F. 


In the meanwhile my services had 
been enlisted by the No-Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship—a society organ- 
ized to safeguard the interests of 
the conscientious objectors. 

The head office was in one of the 
back streets on the south side of 
the Strand, but there was a secret 
office elsewhere. We had patrols 
watching the prisons to keep a 
record of the men going in and 
coming out. Every official had his 
or her understudy so that, if the 
organization was broken up and the 
leaders were arrested, the whole 
thing could have been set in motion 
again in a few hours. Occasionally 
the police made raids on the office 
and carried off stacks of papers. All 
sorts of notable personalities came 
and went, and I formed the ac- 
quaintance of many a leader of the 
Left Wing. It was all very exciting. 

At the time, the hope was cher- 
ished that the organization would 
outlast the war and prove a per- 
manent bulwark against the recur- 
rence of such a tragedy. But, 
though we were united in action, 
the theories and motives of those 
concerned were poles asunder. 
There were representatives of weird 
sects who based their opposition to 
militarism on their interpretation 
of Scripture; there were others who 
refused to fight in what they re- 
garded as a capitalist war, though 
they had no objection to taking up 
arms on behalf of a Communist 
revolution; some appealed to rea- 
son; not a few were just uncom- 
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promising individualists who denied 
the right of the State to conscript 
its citizens. Thus, when peace 
came, the component parts discov- 
ered their underlying differences, 
and the organization fell to pieces. 
The mistake was characteristic of 
our pragmatic generation. “Never 
mind,” we say, “about creeds and 
articles of faith as a bond of union. 
So long as we are united in the 
practice of Christianity, we can ig- 
nore differences of belief.” But it 
was differences of belief that split 
the No-Conscription Fellowship as 
soon as the pressure of the war was 
removed. It became evident thereby 
that a common faith held by people 
of differing social and _ political 
views was a surer basis of unity 
than common action. If one had 
to choose between association with 
those who professed the same dog- 
matic belief but were antagonistic 
in everything else, and association 
with those who were, for instance, 
opposed to war but had no deeper 
bond of union, the choice was ob- 
viously, I saw, with the former. 
The disintegration, for similar rea- 
sons, of various bodies with which 
I was associated during this period 
made it perfectly plain to my mind 
that the ultimate ground of associa- 
tion was not a program, but a creed. 


The Colonies of Protestantism. 


There is a certain duplication in 


this narrative. In earlier life con- 
ventional Nonconformity had driven 
me to the outposts of the Empire; 
on the second occasion I was driven 
to the outposts of Protestantism. 
As, during the first period of exile, 
I had explored life under conditions 
created by emigrants from _ the 
motherland, so now I explored the 
country inhabited by emigrants 
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from the Mother Church—the col- 
onies of organized religion in this 
country. The parallelism might be 
continued further, but, perhaps, 
would be scarcely edifying. The 
N. C. F. had introduced me to the 
Wild West of the Protestant conti- 
nent—the land of undiluted indi- 
vidualism. I was now to explore 
another realm of this strange do- 
main. 

I became officially connected with 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a 
body which set itself to proclaim 
and exemplify the principle of non- 
resistance. Perhaps the worst thing 
that can be said about it was that it 
was composed of exceedingly good 
people who sometimes struck one 
as being a trifle conscious of their 
superiority to a war-mad world. It 
was preéminently a middle-class or- 
ganization. In fact, I am not sure 
whether in this society the middle- 
class cultus did not reach its high- 
water mark. As a haven of peace 
from the brutalities and bitternesses 
of that time it was refreshing. After 
a few months of this atmosphere, 
however, I found myself longing 
for the appearance among us of a 
sweaty, mud-stained, and foul- 
mouthed soldier from the front. It 
would have been such a relief to 
have heard somebody swear with 
real feeling. The strain of pacifist 
idealism, the long-drawn-out com- 
mittees discussing, at interminable 
length and with Quaker delibera- 
tion, “the implications of our mes- 
sage,” the stodginess and lack of 
humor of the excellent people asso- 
ciated with this body, would have 
proved unendurable but for the fact 
that I was detailed to travel about 
the country addressing Labor bodies 
on its behalf. 

Among Durham and South Wales 
miners, in the homes of Lancashire 
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cotton spinners, in the filthy cities 
of the Black Country, there was no 
lack of the rougher side of life. The 
economic issues there confronted 
offered a relief from the vague sen- 
timent and ultra-spiritual attitude 
of the society I represented. The 
human side of the Labor movement, 
the home life of the serious-minded 
puritanical folk with whom I be- 
came intimate, gave me a better 
idea of what the Labor Party 
stands for than innumerable news- 
paper and magazine articles would 
have done. Perhaps the most pa- 
thetic thing about these spinners, 
weavers, railway men, miners, and 
iron workers was the way in which 
they had accepted the dull, drab 
outlook imposed by their conditions. 
A Labor Hall, a Labor meeting, and, 
generally speaking, Labor _liter- 
ature, instead of reacting against 
those conditions in a riot of color, 
symbolism, and laughter, bear, all 
too evidently, the traces of the 
unimaginative drabness of the 
workers’ lives. Labor is a victim 
to a far greater extent than it imag- 
ines of our capitalist industrialism. 
It is a captive who has to plead for 
freedom in the language of its cap- 
tor. Some of the traits of which 
Labor boasts loudly are nothing 
else but the effects of its servile 
condition. It is just as if a con- 
sumptive patient were to insist on 
the beauty of a pallid complexion. 

While I am on the subject, let me 
say here that my interest in Labor 
questions was one of the lines along 
which I found myself traveling 
nearer and nearer to the Catholic 
position. There was a phase when 
the timid compromising program 
of middle-class reformers, the lack 
of any systematic reading of his- 
tory, and the sentimentality in 
which they often indulged, all but 
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drove me into the ranks of the ex- 
treme Left. Gradually, however, 
the lessons of the past, the study of 
medieval society, and the story of 
the guilds drew my attention in an- 
other direction. Without knowing 
that I was doing so, I came to lay 
emphasis on those social and eco- 
nomic truths on which Catholic 
writers like Mr. Belloc insist. So 
that in regard to all such matters 
I had nothing to recant when, at 
last, I was admitted to the Church. 
I found my views in entire accord 
with Catholic doctrine so far as that 
has been defined. 

But when the first enthusiasm 
which the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion inspired subsided, something 
more than a temperamental differ- 
ence revealed itself. At one of our 
numerous conferences I raised the 
question whether we were pacifists 
because we were Christians or 
Christians because we were paci- 
fists. The query was no bad-tem- 
pered gibe, but a serious criticism. 
For undoubtedly there were not a 
few among us who called them- 
selves Christian because they found 
in the New Testament a type of 
idealism which seemed to endorse 
their own. They agreed with 
Christianity because it agreed with 
them. The Kingdom of God about 
which they could become eloquent 
was but the reflection of their own 
ideology. 

The same might be said of the 
frequent references to Christianity 
in the Labor movement. I found a 
good deal of what might be called 
Christian sentiment and constant 
reference to Our Lord’s teaching in 
the Sermon on the Mount in that 
movement. But this was by way of 
finding authority for a program al- 
ready adopted. The true order was 
exactly reversed. Authority came 
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in to endorse what had heen already 
decided upon. I found I could go 
any length in enforcing Christian 
truth as long as I based it on the 
principles of the Labor Party. 

The idea that we must start with 
authority and derive from it the 
principles by which we live is very 
difficult to get into the modern 
mind. The “Anglo-Catholic” adopts 
the same perverse order as the 
Labor people and the members of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
The Mass, Confession, Vestments, 
are adopted, so to speak, on their 
own merits. The sanction of the 
Catholic Church, if it is sought at 
all, is sought last. 

It was this fundamental error 
that I found myself up against in 
the F. O. R. The fact that I was 
conscious of this weakness shows 
that my mind was steadily moving 
towards the conception of a dog- 
matic and organic faith in which 
our ardent idealism might find, as 
far as it had value, not its confirma- 
tion, but its very ground and occa- 
sion. 


The Crusader. 


During my connection with the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation I be- 
came a regular contributor to a 
little four-sheet weekly paper called 
The Crusader, owned and controlled 
by one of the members of that body. 
It was, of course, strongly pacifist 


in tone. Its big headlines, bold dis- 
play of Biblical texts, and reprints 
of the more popular type of sacred 
picture broke every canon of good 
taste and conveyed an impression 
of almost hysterical sentimentality. 
But the opportunity of journalistic 
warfare which its columns afforded 
was a temptation not to be resisted. 
I began a series of articles which 
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was to continue in unbroken suc- 
cession for several years. The pro- 
prietor of this journal—a Quaker- 
ess and a writer of children’s 
stories—was a sheer anarchist. I 
do not think she had any concep- 
tion of social organization and 
government. Certainly I could 
never discover even the rudiments 
of a systematic view of. religion. 
The paper reflected her abundant 
spirits, big-heartedness, and stark 
individualism. She allowed her 
contributors considerable latitude. 

There is a certain type of person 
to whom Catholicism is not so 
much a matter for disagreement as 
one which lies entirely beyond 
them. That my editor was of this 
kind accounted for the fact that I 
was enabled to express my growing 
Catholic sympathies unchecked. 
My views were simply not under- 
stood. For some months I was 
conscious that what I was writing 
was utterly opposed to the point of 
view ‘of my colleagues. But they, 
I found, were completely unaware 
of any divergence between us. It 
was only when I pressed for more 
definite expressions of faith and a 
more constructive social program 
that they realized the difference be- 
tween us. I was anxious to give 
the little paper a permanent basis 
that would enable it to survive the 
cessation of hostilities. The prob- 
lem, in fact, was the same that I 
had had to face at the hall where 
our Sunday services were con- 
ducted. I was slowly learning that 
the Protestant mind in its more 
characteristic forms is without the 
capacity for constructive and sys- 
tematic thinking. Our little paper 
shrieked its objections to war and 
capitalism with fine courage and 
sincerity, but without any sense of 
responsibility for the government 
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of a world inhabited by such faulty 
specimens of humanity as are the 
majority of us. Indeed, I suppose 
the zest of this journalistic adven- 
ture lay largely in its irresponsibil- 
ity. We allowed ourselves the lib- 
erty to say what we liked in the 
way we liked, and snapped our 
fingers at censorships and police. 
These latter occasionally raided our 
office, but somehow we managed to 
escape prosecution. 

With the coming of peace I 
urged again and again the need of 
a more fundamental understanding 
amongst us. I was not guiltless, 
I’m afraid, of bullying those who 
failed to realize the position, and 
at last, on the resignation of the 
original editor, I was installed in 
the vacant place. My first step was 
to enlist the support of Dr. Orchard, 
whose contributions, I felt, would 
give us a firmer foundation. Later 
on I secured the help of the Rev. 
Conrad Noel, called by the news- 
papers “the Red Vicar” from the 
color of his political views, a pic- 
turesque figure and a _ doughty 
champion of “Christian Socialism.” 
Still later A. J. Penty, well known 
as an authority on medieval guilds, 
joined us. Gradually, something 
like a definite program, which, 
roughly speaking, might be called 
that of guild socialism, began to 
emerge from our chaotic pages. To- 
wards the end of my editorship 
“The Crusader League” came into 
being, the chair at the inaugural 
meeting being taken by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, then a recent convert. It 
was obvious that we had traveled 
far from the muddled thinking and 
censorious negations of earlier 
days. 

The transition was not effected, 
of course, without difficulties of va- 
rious kinds. There was incessant 
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anxiety with regard to finances. 
Again and again we announced 
that, unless help was forthcoming, 
we must cease publication. We 
were never more than a few pounds 
ahead of our printer’s account. 
Special committee meetings, hastily 
summoned to “consider the serious 
financial position,” were the order 
of the day. Yet somehow we weath- 
ered the storms and learned to 
laugh at the recurring crises. 

Then, of course, there was the 
clash of divergent views on the 
committee, frequent resignations 
after stormy scenes, and all the 
harassing incidents consequent 
upon the change of personnel on 
the controlling body. In these dis- 
cussions the issues dividing us be- 
came ever clearer to my mind. It 
was, in one way, a distinct advan- 
tage to be able to work out my con- 
clusions in this sphere of practical 
affairs and in vital contact with 
have 


opposing personalities. I 
never been able to arrive at truth 
by the light of the study lamp. I 
have always needed some actual 


conflict with concrete issues at 
stake. It has never been possible 
to think my way to a clearly de- 
fined position in seclusion. Had I 
been able to do that, I might have 
been spared the pain of grieving a 
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large number of very sincere and 
earnest persons and of making 
more enemies than it is comfortable 
to think of. These Crusader com- 
mittees gave me an arena in which, 
contending with my colleagues, | 
fought my own doubts, indecisions, 
and vagueness. May they forgive 
me for all harsh and _ bitter 
speeches! 

In a series of articles which I 
wrote, week by week, over the nom 
de plume of “The Tramp,” I am 
able to trace the course of my mind 
as plainly as if it were marked on 
a medical chart. If I could repro- 
duce those articles, my readers 
would see, more clearly than any 
brief summary can convey, how in- 
evitably I was approaching the 
goal, and with what painful care I 
tried to consider every other alter- 
native. The “Tramp” articles are, 
at least, a sufficient answer to any 
charge of having submitted to the 
Catholic Church on the impulse of 
the moment. I do not profess 
to have studied deeply the literature 
of the subject. My method, I re- 
peat, was the experimental rather 
than the theoretical one, but, within 
the limits of that method, I fancy 
I left but few avenues of the prac- 
tical logic of Protestantism unex- 
plored. 








THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ONION. 


By HuGuH ALLEN. 


HE onion is the Cinderella of 

the vegetable kingdom. Pota- 
toes and tomatoes seem to be the 
cruel stepsisters that grab all the 
glory and cast her amazing virtues 
in the shade. But courage, my be- 
loved! This magazine shall serve 
as your pumpkin coach to waft you 
to the ball, where not a few shall 
glimpse at your immortal loveliness 
and come under the spell of your 
mysterious beauty. I am here to 
tell the world of your ineffable 
charms. 

The first time I planted onion 
seed, nothing came up but the en- 
velopes. Later, I learned to mar- 
shal long rows of shimmering em- 
erald stalks across a sunlit garden, 
leading them victoriously through 
pansy beds and a strawberry patch. 
. » » Do I grow lyrical? Very well, 
then, I grow lyrical. One managed 
to survive the late banana shortage, 
but what on earth would we do 
without onions? 

If you were to go into a res- 
taurant and order a sirloin steak 
smothered with allium cepzx, the 
waiter would probably hurry out 
for a policeman, who would frisk 
you for a flask and doubtless prove 
quite obstreperous. Yet you would 
only be calling for a gay garniture 
of onions, using the vegetable’s 
family name. It is an allium, but 
the botanists, like the Chinese, put 
the front names last. Thus, garlic 
is allium sativum, and the humble 
little chive rejoices in the imposing 
title of allium schenoprasum. The 
greatest of these, however, is the 


plain, everyday, terribly misunder- 
stood and much maligned onion. 

Persia, the country that gave us 
rugs, cats, attar of roses, and Omar 
Khayyam, is also responsible for 
this ancient and honorable food- 
stuff. I have no doubt that Xerxes, 
on setting forth to conquer Greece, 
had plenty of onions in his com- 
missary. They were certainly in 
high favor in the golden age of 
Pericles. Herodotus, the Greek his- 
torian, called the Father of History, 
says that in his time (450 Bs. c.) 
there was an inscription on the 
Great Pyramid stating that a sum 
amounting to 1,600 talents had been 
paid for onions, radishes, and garlic 
which had been consumed by work- 
men during the process of its erec- 
tion. 

Is there any doubt, now, as to 
whence came that jaunty resili- 
ency, that indomitable strength, 
which sent vast hordes of Nubian 
slaves to their grinding labors with 
songs upon their lips? Those 
husky onion-eaters left behind them 
an enduring monument to the nu- 
tritive qualities inherent in this 
modest white bulb, and the same is 
the despair of modern engineers. 
I wonder, by the way, how many 
of us who pride ourselves on our 
towering skyscrapers and our gi- 
gantic railroad systems, stop to 
think that the effort which brought 
them into being was furnished 
largely by Italians with the sweet 
essence of onions and garlic on their 
breath? 

“Fill me with flagons and com- 
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fort me with apples, for I am sick 
with love,” supposedly implored 
King Solomon, but I am certain 
that this is a wretched typograph- 
ical error and that onions were the 
real solace he sought. From time 
immemorial, the Jews have known 
a good thing when they saw it. 
That is a very poignant cry which 
comes to us through the centuries, 
in Numbers, xi. 5, 6: “We remem- 
ber the fish that we ate in Egypt 
free cost: the cucumbers come into 
our mind, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the gar- 
lic. Our soul is dry, our eyes be- 
hold nothing else but manna.” I, 
too, should have found the Sojourn 
in the Desert a rigorous affair. 
The onion ranks third in impor- 
tance among the truck crops grown 
in America. The produce comes 


from twenty different States. Since 
1915 Texas has led in acreage, but 
up to that year New York was 


usually ahead, followed closely by 
Ohio and California. Originally 
the onion did not run heavily to 
bulb, but more to neck, like the 
present-day leek. The big, solid 
bulbs are modern developments 
under cultivation. My only crit- 
icism of these is that they are not 
big enough. I should like to see 
Burbank cross them with water- 
melons. Indeed, such is my own 
ardent devotion to this gay vege- 
table, that I find myself buying, in 
moments of more than ordinary 
aberration, the books of Oliver 
Onions, though Heaven forfend that 
I should have to read them. The 
only thing I know in Oliver’s favor 
is that he is married to the brilliant 
Berta Ruck. 

The vicissitudes of this vivacious 
plant are the chief concern of a 
veritable army of scientists, who 
keep the Government printing 
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presses busy with their learned dis- 
sertations on its culture and dis- 
eases,—strange beings who dispute 
over the duration of the several 
mitotic stages in the dividing root- 
tip cells of a common onion,—but 
after all, these monographs are less 
dry than the speeches of Congress- 
men, which would otherwise clog 
the works. 

“The tears live in an onion that 
should water this sorrow,” said 
Enobarbus, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and many a movie actress, 
one suspects, has accelerated the 
flow of glycerine drops down her 
painted cheeks by accepting his 
hint. “An onion will do well for 
such a shift.” 

And there is still more of benefi- 
cence in the history of this blithe 
bulb. Years ago, from that extraor- 
dinary country of “killin’s and 
stealin’s” that has its focal point 
around Salyersville, Kentucky, a 
feudist fled from justice. His foot- 
steps led him to the onion fields of 
Ohio, where he got a job and 
worked for an entire season at 
what must have been fabulous 
wages to the wretched fellow. His 
sojourn in this milieu gave him his 
first elementary notions of culture, 
and he returned later to his native 
wilderness, a missionary. Now, 
each season witnesses the migration 
of hundreds of entire families from 
those mysterious hills, for a gruel- 
ing child labor is involved in this 
business, to harvest the onion crops 
across the border. If the precious 
Nordics of that tragic hinterland 
are less savage than they were, they 
have this humble vegetable to thank 
for their present comparative state 
of grace. A little onion has led 
them out of their forest primeval 
into the promised land flowing 
with movies, jazz, plumbing, Fords, 
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store-clothes, little red school- 
houses, and all the other boons and 
usufructs of our Main Street civili- 
zation. 

Our annual production of onions 
for commercial purposes is around 
19,100,000 bushels; the area an- 
nually sown to this crop is about 
55,000 acres. Imports from Spain, 
Egypt, and Bermuda range between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 bushels, 
and our exports are around 800,000 
bushels. In spite of all this, too 
many Americans are supersensitive 
about having the bland aroma of 
this stanch friend of the inner man 
clinging to their persons and seem 
to exclaim with Bottom, in A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream: “Eat no 


onions nor garlic, for we are to 
utter sweet breath.” 

This gesture is symptomatic of 
the hideous artificiality that is en- 
veloping us on every side. 


We 
scorn our honest emotions; we en- 
deavor to camouflage our most in- 
nocent likes and dislikes; we shy 
at facts like mustangs at the sight 
of fluttering leaves. And the reason 
is not far to seek. It lies in the 
strange conglomeration of mutually 
defeating propositions that make up 
the bulk of formal religion outside 
of the Catholic Church. 

As Chesterton astutely observed, 
in Alarms and Discursions: “It is 
a mark of false religion that it is 
always trying to express concrete 
facts as abstract; it calls sex affin- 
ity; it calls wine alcohol; it calls 
brute starvation the economic 
problem. The test of true religion 
is that its energy drives exactly the 
other way; it is always trying to 
make abstract things as plain and 
solid as concrete things; always 
trying to make men, not merely ad- 
mit the truth, but see, smell, handle, 
hear and devour the truth.” 
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The stars were not constellations 
to St. Francis; they were his broth- 
ers and sisters. He used to talk 
glibly about “our sister, the death 
of the body.” Even the great 
Dante used to give the exact dimen- 
sions of the circles of hell. There 
was about those Catholics of other 
days a refreshing, childlike effect 
of being at ease with tremendous 
things, a downright refusal to be 
awed by Infinity and Heaven and 
Hell. They reduced everything to 
sensible proportions, just as a child 
would if he happened to want to 
play at building a house with his 
blocks. 

That was because the First Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity was bet- 
ter understood and appreciated; 
God was still, above all, a Father 
and those people were His children. 
Now, to an astonishing number of 
folk, when He is anything, He is 
“the Cosmic Force.” I was born in 
a period of transition. The Bible 
in our house had a lurid frontis- 
piece showing a number of brisk 
little devils with pitchforks chasing 
a bunch of perspiring old gentle- 
men over vermilion rocks. The 
same publisher presents the same 
book now with a close-up of an ef- 
feminate-looking angel of impos- 
sible anatomy registering joy a few 
pages after you turn the cover. My- 
self, I preferred the former frontis- 
piece. There was at least some- 
thing doing in that picture. 

A good many Catholics seem to 
have taken on the color of some of 
their more fanatical neighbors with 
chameleon ease, and as a result, 
like the aforesaid angel, they are 
spineless. Perhaps that is why so 
many of our Catholic periodicals 
have to be edited tongue in cheek 
and by the dim, religious light that 
filters through a stained-glaes win- 
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dow. Let a contemporary Catholic 
writer attempt that gentle familiar- 
ity with holy things which charac- 
terized the Ages of Faith and see 
how quickly he shoots through the 
editorial oubliette, because, for- 
sooth, he might offend pious ears. 
Oh, those pious ears! I know them 
well. They are often singularly 
deaf when charity calls or the priest 
pleads from the altar for the bare 
means of existence or for some 
pressing need of his parish. In my 
dreams, I hear them flapping like 
the ears of an elephant, but there 
is nothing pachydermatous about 
them in the daytime. They flap 
with the dreary absurdity of a Ku- 
Klux pillow slip then, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason; their owners 
are terrified by the attenuated 
shadows of ignorant fears. 

The funny thing about the ears 
of the pious is that their possessors 
aren’t pious at all. The proof of 


that is that you never meet a priest, 
monk, or nun with this kind of 


sidegear. They all have a latent 
sense of humor, at least. They are 
all the spiritual descendants of the 
sparkling, vivacious Teresa; of Ger- 
trude of Sweden, who lectured the 
Pope and told more than one 
Bishop where to head in; of Ig- 
natius Loyola, who loved a good 
joke and told many a fine one. 
Pious ears are a real danger in our 
midst, and for that reason I pour 
the vials of my wrath upon them; 
I fall upon them in an effort to 
give them the trouncing they de- 
serve. There was probably little 
“piety” in the light-hearted, medie- 
val Florentines, but I would rather 
have their sane grasp of theology 
than be one of these afflicted folk 
any day. But I did not start out to 
write a tractate for the conversion 
ef Catholic manners; these pages 
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were posited as a pure panegyric 
of that princess of the vegetable 
kingdom, the onion. 

It is in France, “where all things 
gentle are, and fair,” that we must 
look for the ultimate triumph of 
the onion, the onion treated with 
the respect it merits, the onion in 
excelsis. 

The French look into life’s con- 
fused whirl in the same spirit of 
fancy that the disciples of Leonardo 
were taught to adopt in gazing at 
the spots on a wall, at the ashes of 
a fire, at the clouds in the sky, in 
order to find there “admirable in- 
ventions” and “infinite things.” 
Personal ardor, a flaming search 
after every beauty that exists in the 
world, or in their sense of it, is the 
foundation of their national art, the 
basis of their national character. 
So it is that, for years, they have 
been aware of the virtues inherent 
in an onion. French sculptors paid 
their tribute to it long ago in the 
stone traceries of the splendid 
Cathedral of Chartres. In more re- 
cent times, Cézanne has painted 
some very tantalizing pictures of 
onions. It is to the renowned 
French culinary art, however, that 
we are indebted for a fuller knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of this de- 
licious vegetable. 

France is the culinary leader of 
the, world. There it is that great 
cooks are born. Most of them are 
found under the parental cabbage 
leaves in the Midi, to be exact. But 
whatever Department they come 
from, you may be sure that each 
and every one has a few onions up 
his sleeve and a string of recipes 
concerning their preparation in his 
bag of tricks. Napoleon said that 
an army travels on its belly; it is 
not difficult to conjecture the name 
of at least one vegetable that was 
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positively among those present in 
the bread baskets of the soldiers 
who followed the Man of Destiny. 
And if I may trust my olfactory 
senses, onions played their part in 
inspiring many a poilu to deeds of 
Homeric grandeur in the Great 
War. 

One of the most delightful adven- 
tures I have had in pursuit of my 
favorite, occurred at the Grand 
Hotel of La Croix-de-Calvaire, in 
the Var, a picturesque little town, 
rather off the tourist track. I had 
the dining-room all to myself at 
luncheon when my host came in, 
save for the presence of two Eng- 
lish old maids who eyed me with 
heavy disapproval for having dis- 
covered their cheap and blissful re- 
treat, reminding me of the Furies 
of AZschylus, those 


“. . . hoary, ancient maidens with 
whom never 

Hath any god mingled, nor man 
-nor beast.” 


The proprietor’s face was vaguely 
familiar and I finally placed him as 
a former chef of the Hotel Vander- 


bilt, now returned to his native 
land to go into business for him- 
self. Unaware of being recognized 
for the artist he was, the good man 
came forward to greet me and take 
my order in person, trade being 
slack. Fixing him with a glassy 
stare, I said, “Eggs, a bird, a vege- 
table, a dessert, and some wine,” as 
though inventing a new game. ‘Ihe 
patron blushed with pleasure. 
Surely, not all Americans were 
mad! Here was a stranger who 
knew how to size you up! Oh, 
quelle bonne heure! He paused in 
reverie, lost in a mazy world of 
silvery enchantment. 
“Pour les ceufs?”’ I coaxed. 
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“Uffs plat!” advised one of the 
English spinsters nasally, under the 
impression that I had exhausted my 
French, or, still more _ horrible 
thought, that the man who had 
lured hundreds into the Della 
Robbia Grill with his wizardry, was 
stumped by a simple order like 
that. 

The latter came back from 
dreamland with a jolt and gave the 
lady just one dirty look. It was 
an expression of pity rather than 
of contempt, of pity for the short- 
comings of the whole deadlier sex. 
Then he stalked majestically into 
the kitchen, where _ red-cheeked 
vestals awaited his mandates 
amidst a bewildering array of pots 
and pans. In an amazingly short 
time, I was served with a perfect 
meal. Of course, the vegetable dish 
was of onions, of onions fried with 
red peppers and sprinkled with 
cheese; for once, the onion, as be- 
fitted her royal lineage, was clad 
like a king’s daughter and “sur- 
rounded with variety.” 

And the onions of Paris! Oh, 
gloria mundi, oh, mellow laughter 
of angelic hosts! 

There is the extraordinary little 
Restaurant des Alpes, in the Rue du 
Marché St. Honoré, presided over 
by that beautiful creature, Cécile 
Robin, with her pretty gray curls 
coiffed until she looks like a mar- 
quise. If you sit long enough at her 
small tables, you will see every 
man, woman, and child you ever 
knew. She is known to the four 
corners of the earth as “The 
Woman Who Emptied the Ritz,” by 
reason of her astonishing cookery, 
all in the best tradition of the Haute 
Cuisine Francaise. Soignée is the 
word. Gaston, her formidable cat 
and Madame’s inseparable com- 
panion, is also famous, for reasons 
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all his own. She has a husband, 
too, a withered wisp of a man, who 
looks as though he might dry up 
and blow away any time, like a 
spent autumn leaf. 

The food at this place is the best 
to be had in Paris, but as I am not 
being paid for this advertisement, I 
don’t see why I should catalogue it. 
Suffice to say, that the most tempt- 
ing thing in the house, better, even, 
than Mme. Hallenscak, a dizzy- 
looking confection named for my 
mother, is its pommes 4 l’Anglaise 
en fantasie. For that I have had 
many a generous helping of this 
dish, I forgive Mme. Robin all. It 
consists of boiled potatoes with 
huge gobs of butter and mustard, 
deluged with finely sliced onions, 
and plentifully sprinkled, if the old 
man isn’t looking, with a good to- 
mato sauce, and otherwise seasoned 
to taste. 

Ever since the days when Henry 


IV., whose memory is honored in 
the name of more than one good 
soup, vowed that every peasant in 
his realm should have a fowl in his 
pot, soup, from the plainest bouil- 
lon to the most captivating con- 
sommés and the most alluring bis- 


ques, has been better made in 
France than in any other country 
in the world. French onion soup is 
a particularly felicitous creation, 
and the place to buy it is Paris, not 
the Paris of the classic restaurants 
nor the “smart” restaurants, but 
the Paris of the bistrots, of the little 
hole-in-the-wall places in the vicin- 
ity of les Halles. All the world of 
Paris goes to the little restaurants 
in the neighborhood of this great 
market for onion soup at the end of 
a perfect day. 
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One does not eat this soup, 
neither does one drink it. You 
take hold of the side of your plate 
and study its contents. During this 
ecstatic contemplation, you inhale 
its perfume. After, you push your 
plate a little way back on the table. 
Then you talk about it. Finally, it 
is the turn of the palate. The soup 
should then be tasted in little sips 
and rolled attentively around the 
tongue, for each part of the tongue 
has its special sensibility. Thus it 
disappears—all things pass in this 
wretched world—and then, if it is 
in you, you give thanks to le bon 
Dieu, you give thanks for the ca- 
pacity of enjoying simple pleasures, 
which are always the best. 

When the theaters are closed and 
Fanny Heldy has reached her last 
high C at the Opera, you wander 
down through a tangled maze of 
mean streets to les Halles to taste 
this nectar of the gods, and you al- 
ways find yourself in cosmopolitan 
company: politicians talking pol- 
tics, soldiers talking war, artists 
talking art—and Americans talk- 
ing scandal. About you is the 
twinkling topaz of the myriad lights 
of Paris; above you is the pale 
glimmering of stars waning into 
dawn. ... And the rite ends until 
another day. 

If there be any among you de- 
sirous of asking me to dinner, who 
yet hesitate through uncertainty as 
to how a heartfelt welcome may 
best be expressed, let me suggest 
that you say it—eloquently—with 
onions. Wild or tame, dead or 
alive, cooked or raw, it matters not 
as long as you have plenty, for, like 
Enobarbus, “I, an ass, am onion- 
eyed.” 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish monthly 


in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





NATIVE CUSTOMS IN GREENLAND AND ALASKA. 


APTAIN DONALD B. Mac- 
MILLAN, Artic explorer, re- 


turned to his home in September 
after a year’s stay on the ice-bound 


coast of Northern Greenland. He 
brought with him much valuable 
data on anthropology, botany, geol- 
ogy, ethnology, and ornithology, 
and a vast accumulation of notes 
and pictures. His statements about 
the religion and morality of the 
Eskimos and the futility of trying 
to Christianize them are reminis- 
cent of the much stronger utter- 
ances of Admiral Peary, who 
thought that the Eskimos had better 
be left alone and that the efforts of 
Christian missionaries to convert 
them were not only useless but 
harmful. 

“The more I see of the Eskimos,” 
said Captain MacMillan, “the more 
I become convinced that their an- 
cient culture merits the closest sci- 
entific study we can give it. I have 
observed them closely with a view 
to detecting factors of recessive 
heredity and I am convinced that 


they are on the up grade.” Of the 
policy of the Danish Government 
toward the Eskimos of Greenland, 
he remarked: “The Danes are pur- 
suing what I believe to be a wise 
policy in interfering to the least 
possible degree with the old Eskimo 
culture. Their tribal customs, do- 
mestic régime, religion, and general 
ethnic culture remain as they must 
have been thousands of years ago.” 
His comment on the failure of the 
missionaries to bring about the con- 
version of the Eskimos was as fol- 
lows: “From the time of the dis- 
covery of Labrador, probably early 
in the sixteenth century, mission- 
aries from various countries made 
determined assaults on the ancient 
Eskimo domestic customs and su- 
perstitions but without success. 
The Eskimos kept placidly on their 
way with their old arrangements. 
It is so to-day. Girls of twelve to 
fourteen years are married to men 
of twenty-five or even fifty. They 
may have one, two, or three wives, 
occasionally trading wives. They 
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get along pleasantly in this way. 
The number of wives is usually de- 
termined by the man’s skill as a 
hunter. To have three wives is a 
mark of superiority.” 

In view of these statements, it is 
interesting and encouraging to read 
of the work done by a zealous mis- 
sionary, the Rev. William H. Judge, 
S.J.. among the natives of Alaska. 
Father Judge labored among these 
people from 1890 until his death in 
1899. Eager for the spread of the 
Kingdom of Christ, and obeying 
Christ’s injunction to “preach My 
gospel to every creature,” he re- 
garded their conversion as being 
far from hopeless, though at the 
same time he realized as well as 
anyone the great difficulty of the 
missionary’s task. 

The following is an excerpt from 
a letter written by Father Judge to 
his brother, Rev. Charles J. Judge, 
S.S., summing up his first year’s 
work in Alaska: 


“On the 10th of February I! 
started with a sleigh and seven dogs 
to visit the Indians on the Shagaluk 
river, which runs into the Yukon a 
little below us. I had a boy for my 
interpreter and a man to help with 
the sleigh. The first day we went 
only fifteen miles to an empty bara- 
bora, as the Indian houses are 
called. They are built of logs, 
starting three or four feet below the 
ground. They are from twelve to 
twenty feet or more square, and 
eight to twelve feet high, and cov- 
ered with clay, so that they look 
like hillocks, rather than houses. 
In the centre of the roof there is a 
window two or three feet square 
covered with a piece of bladder or 


14n American Missionary. A Record of the 
Work of Rev. William H. Judge, S.J. By Rev. 
Charles J. Judge, S.S. Hawthorne, N. Y.: 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society. 
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thin skin, which admits all the light 
needed. In the centre of the floor 
just under the window, they make 
the fire, once or twice a day, and 
when it is out they close the window, 
and the room remains comfortable 
all day even in the coldest weather. 

“In every village there is what is 
called the Casino. It is a building 
just like a barabora, only it is very 
much larger, generally thirty to 
forty feet square and fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high, and instead 
of the broad berths for sleeping, 
there is a narrow shelf about two 
feet wide and three feet high run- 
ning all around. The Casino is for 
the men; they work there during 
the day, making sleighs or snow- 
shoes, dressing skins, ete. The 
young men also sleep on the shelf, 
and all travellers are lodged in the 
Casino. It is also used for their 
dances and all public meetings. 

“To return to my trip. As soon 
as we had put our things into the 
barabora we made a fire, cooked 
our supper and went to bed. Next 
morning I said Mass, we took 
breakfast and started. Soon we 
met three Indian sleighs going our 
way and we gave them part of our 
load; at noon we stopped and 
cooked some fish for dinner, and 
about three o’clock we reached a 
log house belonging to an Indian, 
where we stopped for the night. 
Next morning I said Mass, gave a 
little instruction, took breakfast 
and started for the first village, 
which we reached at four o’clock, 
and took up our abode in the 
Casino. 

“As soon as I went in, I found all 
the Indians sitting around as quiet 
as mice, and I saw that they had 
up what they call ‘spirit-sticks.’ 
These are four sticks about six feet 
high, painted different colors, with 
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feathers stuck into them here and 
there. They place these sticks one 
at each end of the Casino, and one 
at each side; and while they are 
there, no one can speak loud or do 
any work. The Indians firmly be- 
lieve that these sticks have the 
power to kill them or do them good. 
When I went to hang up my coat 
on one of the sticks they said ‘No,’ 
because the spirits would hurt them 
if I did. When I had taken my 
supper I spoke to them, showing 
how foolish it was to believe that 
those sticks could hurt them, and I 
then asked them to let me break 
them up. The young people were 
willing and I was just going to do 
it when some old women cried out: 
‘Our souls are in those sticks, if 
you break them we will all die,’ 
and then some old men jumped up 
and grabbed the sticks and I could 
not prevail on them to let me break 
them up. But they promised never 


to bring them into the Casino again. 
“I staid there two days teaching 


the children. I baptized three in- 
fants and one old woman, the 
mother of one of our school girls, 
who had never been baptized, heard 
the confession of her husband, 
whom I baptized conditionally, and 
then married them. They did not 
belong to the village, but lived alone 
about ten miles below it. They do 
not believe in the sticks and seemed 
to be good people anxious to do 
what is right. I was just in time, 
for the old man died suddenly, a 
few days afterwards. They wanted 
me to stay longer but I told them 
I could do nothing for them as long 
as they refused to break up the 
sticks. 

“Then I went ten miles further 
to a small village of very good peo- 
ple, who did not believe in the sticks 
and were anxious to learn the 
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prayers. They had no doctors or 
medicine men. These doctors are our 
greatest obstacle, they have most of 
the people completely in_ their 
power. They pretend to have great 
power to kill or cure by their in- 
cantations and also to be able to 
cause the fish and game to come or 
not as they please, and the poor 
people believe it all firmly. Some- 
times they put all the people in the 
Casino with strict orders not to 
leave it, and then they (the doctors) 
go out, telling the people they are 
going to the moon, and after sev- 
eral hours they go to the Casino and 
tell all they have seen and learned 
there. There is nothing, no matter 
how foolish, the doctors may say, 
that can shake the faith of the peo- 
ple in them. Many of them are ven- 
triloquists, hence they make the 
spirit-sticks and also the dead ap- 
pear to speak. Father Ragaru saw 
one of them making a dead child 
speak and showed him up, much 
to his displeasure. 

“To return to my trip. At this 
village I staid four days, taught the 
people a short offering of them- 
selves and of their actions to God, 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory 
be to the Father, etc., and the for- 
mula for baptizing in danger of 
death; all of which they learned 
well, as also a little hymn, and two 
chapters of catechism. There | 
baptized one infant and twenty- 
eight others, and married seven 
couples. I also taught them how 
to know the days of the week, so 
that they could keep Sunday and 
Friday. I did it in this way, and 
they liked it. I took a piece of 
board, and cut it, and marked it 
with a triangle at the top, then a 
line with two holes, one with three, 
with four, and so on. 

“The triangle I told them was 
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for God’s day or the first day, then 
two holes for the second day, three 
for the third day, four for the 
fourth, five for the fifth, and a fish 
for Friday, and seven holes for 
Saturday. I put a pin, which they 
were to move downward, one hole 
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every day, until they got to the bot- 
tom, and then jump to the top 
again. I met one of them several 
weeks after I left, and he had a 
small one of the indicators nicely 
made to carry in his pocket, and 
had the pin in the right hole.” 





~~ 


THE WORK OF THE JESUITS AT THE ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATORY OF ZI-KA-WEL 


HE Society of Jesus, employing 

to advantage a marvelous or- 
ganization which enables it to set 
apart individual members for va- 
rious specific works, has from the 
very beginning of its existence, ap- 
pointed a considerable number to 
the work of the pure sciences (Lin- 
guistics, Natural Science, Geog- 


raphy, Astronomy, etc.). 
This article will be concerned 
with some very special researches 


pursued by Jesuit meteorologists, 
astronomers, and physicists. 

Recently (to be precise, in May, 
1923) the world of science learned 
with great regret the news of the 
death of Father Elie Colin, astron- 
omer and cartographer. In 1888 he 
had founded the Observatory of 
Tananarivo (Madagascar). From 
that time forth, he was constantly 
employed by the French Academy 
of Science. His principal writings 
were on the cyclones of December, 
1902, on the meteorological phe- 
nomena of Madagascar, and two 
volumes on meteorology. 

Of the astronomical and meteor- 
ological observatories, about forty 
in number, under the care of the 
Jesuit Fathers, especially those of 
Jersey, Tananarivo in Madagascar, 
Manila, Georgetown at Penang in 
the Straits Settlements, Stonyhurst 
in England, Belem in Brazil, Ka- 


locsa in Hungary, and Tortosa in 
Spain, have enjoyed a great and 
quite legitimate celebrity. 

The principal observatory with 
which we are now concerned is that 
of Zi-Ka-Wei in China. 

I had an opportunity of voyaging 
twice, in the course of the last year, 
to Shanghai, and twice I visited Zi- 
Ka-Wei, which is on territory orig- 
inally occupied by an ancient Jesuit 
settlement, about eight kilometers 
from the great naval and mercan- 
tile city of Shanghai. 

Ever since the year 1872, the rec- 
ords of the observations at Zi-Ka- 
Wei have been published in a con- 
stant and uninterrupted series. 
First the meteorological observatory, 
then later also the seismological ob- 
servatory, have rendered admirable 
practical service, and they have not 
failed, at the same time, to be true 
to the fundamental purpose of their 
foundation—purely scientific _re- 
search. It is probably true to say 
that the great influence which the 
Jesuits have exercised in China, up 
to the present moment, is largely 
due to their services in science. 
Even yet, the names of the great 
mathematician Ricci, in the six- 
teenth century, and of Fathers 
Schall and Verbiest, organizers of 
the observatory of Peking, have not 
been forgotten. 
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At Zi-Ka-Wei, astronomical stud- 
ies of the highest order (notably 
observations of the sun) were car- 
ried on for many years; but when 
Shanghai, which scarcely existed 
eighty years ago, became an enor- 
mous aggregation of one million 
and a half inhabitants, the network 
of tramways disturbed the quiet of 
Zi-Ka-Wei, making the observation 
of the heavens and the study of 
terrestrial magnetism too difficult. 
So the astronomers, with their in- 
struments, moved further away, to 
a rocky hill standing ninety-five 
meters high above an immense 
muddy plain. 

The meteorologists and seismol- 
ogists, however, remained at Zi-Ka- 
Wei, and during the past half-cen- 
tury, five famous names have been 
connected with the work that has 
been done there. They are Fathers 
Dechevrens, S. Chevalier, Froc, 


Henri Gauthier, and Gherzi. Father 


Dechevrens, whose monograph on 
the winds of Jersey has been re- 
cently published, was the true cre- 
ator of the tradition of scientific 
meteorology during the first decade 
of the observatory at Zi-Ka-Wei. 
More than twenty books came from 
his pen, and among his inventions 
is an anemometer, which bears his 
name. 

At Shanghai, the merchants who 
trade with the very ends of the 
earth, naturally are interested in 
weather conditions all over the 
world. They keep almost as 
closely in touch as mariners with 
the meteorological conditions which 
either help or hinder traffic on the 
ocean. Consequently they under- 
stand quite well the advantages to 
be derived from regular observa- 
tion and close study of cyclones, 
and other great wind storms, which 
are sometimes from 80 to 700 kilo- 
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meters in diameter, and which 
travel with the most disastrous ra- 
pidity. One must have had con- 
versation with the courageous cap- 
tains of ships that sail the Pacific 
and the Indian Oceans to under- 
stand the terrible fear inspired by 
these storms. Compared with an 
Oriental typhoon, the most violent 
tempests of the Atlantic or Medi- 
terranean are as zephyrs. 

The International Chamber of 
Commerce at Shanghai decided, in 
1879, to create a special service, to 
give warning of typhoons, and 
unanimously agreed to confide the 
care of it to Father Dechevrens. In 
that very year, he announced that 
a terrible typhoon was moving to- 
ward Canton, and the fact verified 
his prediction. A long series of 
similarly accurate observations was 
the foundation of the general con- 
fidence placed in the director of the 
observatory. 

While the Zi-Ka-Wei observatory 
still remains, and indeed is now, 
more than ever, the home of scien- 
tific research, it is constantly in- 
creasing in usefulness as a bureau 
of practical marine information. 
The first signal mast, connected 
with the observatory by telephone, 
was erected in Shanghai in 1884. 
A conventional code was estab- 
lished, to send by semaphore, to 
great distances, warning of cyclones 
and of low barometric areas. In 
1898 Sir Robert Hart had the code 
of signals in use at Zi-Ka-Wei 
adopted at all the stations on the 
China Sea, which were under the 
supervision of the British customs 
office. One of the general inspec- 
tors on the Chinese coast, Mr. W. 
F. Tyler, has very exactly indicated 
the importance of that semaphore 
service which to-day is transmitted 
by wireless telegraph to all sailors 
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on the dangerous waters of the 
eastern Pacific: 

“At Zi-Ka-Wei the principle is to 
keep in contact with mariners and 
to communicate to them all the in- 
formation obtainable. The position 
of a typhoon is signaled with pre- 
cision, also the direction it is fol- 
lowing. Its progress is observed 
and every change in its position, or 
its direction, is announced immedi- 
ately to the public. Consequently, 
mariners are encouraged to per- 
form like service themselves. The 
captain of a ship, knowing the posi- 
tion of a typhoon, the route it is 
following, and the route it will 
probably follow at any given time 
of the year, is enabled to avoid it, 
or even to make use of it to his ad- 
vantage. In any case, he sails with 
knowledge of what he may expect, 
favorable or dangerous,—a knowl- 
edge which it would be impossible 
for him to acquire with a less per- 


fect system of information.” 


Since September 1, 1884, the 
semaphore has also been used to 
help in the regulation of chronom- 
eters. At the suggestion of the 
Municipal Administration of the 
“French Concession” in Shanghai, 
the Jesuits have continued to per- 
fect, more and more, this service 
for the ships in the port, and also— 
by using wireless—for all the ves- 
sels sailing in all that vicinity. 


1A practical illustration of how a navigator 
can make use of a storm to his advantage has 
just been furnished in the flight of the airship 
ZR-3 across the Atlantic. When the Com- 
mander found himself opposed by a south- 
west wind soon after quitting the Portuguese 
coast, as we learn from the New York Times, 
he knew from his own observations and the 
many reports sent him by radio that before 
him was the southeastern quadrant of a cy- 
clonic whirl. Instead of pushing through it, 
he determined to get into it and literally to 
ride the cyclone around, going with the wind 
first | north, then west, and finally south. 
That’s why he approached Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia; he went there voluntarily and 
wisely, not under compulsion, and he saved 
both time and gasoline by doing it. 
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Hence captains can regulate their 
chronometers with extreme pre- 
cision. By means of other calcula- 
tions just as carefully worked out 
by the observatory, they may also 
regulate their barometers. 

The establishment of stations in 
China for wireless telegraphy dates 
from 1913, and that date marks the 
most decisive progress of the ob- 
servatory of Zi-Ka-Wei. Since 
1914, twice every day, the exact 
time and other meteorological in- 
formation are transmitted, and 
four times every day, special warn- 
ings are given as to the possible 
approach of typhoons. 

In 1919, the Bureau of Longi- 
tudes outlined a project for a world 
map of longitudes and latitudes. 
The idea was to make a new chart 
of the exact geographical position 
of certain particular points on the 
surface of the globe. It was neces- 
sary, first of all, employing the 
most recent scientific information, 
and utilizing the wireless telegraph, 
to determine the difference of longi- 
tude between the consecutive cor- 
ners of a great polygon. The num- 
ber of these corners in the Northern 
Hemisphere was fixed at three. 
They had to be at a low latitude 
and about eight hours apart. The 
observatories at Algiers, at Zi-Ka- 
Wei, and Mount Wilson (in Cali- 
fornia) were found to be most satis- 
factory for this purpose. It is to 
be hoped that an observatory in the 
Southern Hemisphere (in New Zea- 
land) will take part ultimately in 
the work. Meanwhile the observa- 
tory of Zi-Ka-Wei is one of three 
astronomical establishments in all 
the world upon which the success 
of this work depends. 


—Jean Baunnues, Professor of Geography 
in the Collége de France, in Revue d'Histoire 
des Missions (Paris), June 1, 1924. 
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“REVEALED TO LITTLE ONEs.” 


Ir seems almost irreverent to 
speak of the temporal employments 
of the Apostles, when we are so 
simply accustomed to consider 
them in their spiritual associations; 
but it is profitable to remind our- 
selves that our Lord Himself was 
a sort of smith, and made ploughs 
and cattle-yokes. Four Apostles 
were fishermen, one a petty tax col- 
lector, two husbandmen, and an- 
other is said to have been a market 
gardener. When Peter and John 
were brought before the Council, 
they are spoken of as being, in a 
secular point of view, “illiterate 
men, and of the lower sort,” and 


thus they are spoken of in a later 
age by the Fathers. 

That their converts were of the 
same rank as themselves, is re- 
ported, in their favour or to their 
discredit, by friends and enemies, 


for four centuries. “If a man be 
educated,” says Celsus in mockery, 
“let him keep clear of us Chris- 
tians; we want no men of wisdom, 
no men of sense. We account all 
such as evil. No; but, if there be 
one who is inexperienced, or stupid, 
or untaught, or a fool, let him come 
with good heart.” “They are 
weavers,” he says elsewhere, “shoe- 
makers, fullers, illiterate, clowns.” 
“Fools, low-born fellows,” says 
Trypho. “The greater part of you,” 
says Cecilius, “are worn with want, 
cold, toil, and famine; men col- 
lected from the lowest dregs of 
the people; ignorant, credulous 
women;” “unpolished, boors, illit- 
erate, ignorant even of the sordid 


arts of life; they do not understand 
even civil matters, how can they 
understand divine?” “They have 
left their tongs, mallets, and anvils, 
to preach about the things of 
heaven,” says Libanius. “They de- 
ceive women, servants and slaves,” 
says Julian. The author of Philo- 
patris speaks of them as “poor 
creatures, blocks, withered old fel- 
lows, men of downcast and pale 
visages.” As to their religion, it 
had the reputation popularly, ac- 
cording to various Fathers, of being 
an anile superstition, the discovery 
of old women, a joke, a madness, 
an infatuation, an absurdity, a fa- 
naticism. 

The Fathers themselves confirm 
these statements, so far as they re- 
late to the insignificance and igno- 
rance of their brethren. Athe- 
nagoras speaks of the virtue of their 
“ignorant men, mechanics, and 
old women.” “They are gathered,” 
says St. Jerome, “not from the 
Academy or Lyceum, but from the 
low populace.” “They are white- 
smiths, servants, farm-labourers, 
woodmen, men of sordid trades, 
beggars,” says Theodoret. “We are 
engaged in the farm, in the market, 
at the baths, wine-shops, stables, 
and fairs; as seamen, as soldiers, 
as peasants, as dealers,” says Ter- 
tullian. How came such men to be 
converted? and, being converted, 
how came such men to overturn 
the world? Yet they went forth 
from the first, “conquering and to 
conquer.” ... 

In the middle of the second cen- 
tury, St. Justin Martyr speaks 
strongly of the spread of the new 
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Religion: “There is not any one race 
of men,” he says, “barbarian or 
Greek, nay, of those who live in 
waggons, or who are Nomads, or 
Shepherds in tents, among whom 
prayers and eucharists are not of- 
fered to the Father and Maker of 
the Universe, through the name of 
the crucified Jesus.” 

Towards the end of the century, 
Clement:—“The word of our Mas- 
ter did not remain in Judea, as phi- 
losophy remained in Greece, but 
has been poured out over the whole 
world, persuading Greeks and Bar- 
barians alike, race by race, village by 
village, every city, whole houses, and 
hearers one by one, nay, not a few 
of the philosophers themselves.” 

And Tertullian, at the close of 
the second century, could in his 
Apologia even proceed to threaten 
the Roman Government:—“We are 
a people of yesterday,” he says; 
“and yet we have filled every place 
belonging to you, cities, islands, 
castles, towns, assemblies, your 
very camp, your tribes, companies, 
palaces, senate, forum. We leave 
you your temples only. We can 
count your armies, and our num- 
bers in a single province will be 
greater. In what war with you 
should we not be sufficient and 
ready, even though unequal in num- 
bers, who so willingly are put to 
death, if it were not in this Religion 
of ours more lawful to be slain 
than to slay?” 

Once more, let us hear the great 
Origen, in the early part of the next 
century :—“In all Greece and in all 
barbarous races within our world, 
there are tens of thousands who 
have left their national laws and 
customary gods for the law of 
Moses and the word of Jesus Christ; 
though to adhere to that law is to 
incur the hatred of idolaters, and 
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the risk of death besides to have 
embraced that word. And consider- 
ing how, in so few years, in spite 
of the attacks made on us, to the 
loss of life or property, and with 
no great store of teachers, the 


preaching of that word has found 
its way into every part of the world, 
so that Greek and barbarians, wise 
and unwise, adhere to the religion 
of Jesus, doubtless it is a work 
greater than any work of man.” 


—Joun Henry Carpinat Newman, A Gram- 
mar of Assent (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1901), pp. 467-469, 474-476. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


At the very beginning of modern 
education, Comenius founds his 
system upon the assertion that “the 
chief aim of education is to live in 
the happiness of God and in har- 
mony with His teachings.” Pesta- 
lozzi would not have elevation of the 
intellect to be the chief end of edu- 
cation. Its first influence is moral 
and religious, which to him were 
identical. “Reformer” he was, pro- 
testing against mere systems and 
routine from which the spirit had 
been driven. “Everywhere,” he 
said, “flesh predominates over 
spirit. Everywhere the divine ele- 
ment is cast into the shade. Every- 
where selfishness and passions are 
the motives of action. Everywhere 
mechanical actions usurp the place 
of intelligent initiative. Man does 
not live by bread alone; every child 
must have religious growth, every 
child must learn to pray to God in 
simplicity, with faith and love.” 
“If religion,” he says, “does not 
permeate the whole of education, 
religion will have little influence on 
life. It will remain isolated, re- 
mote, formal, mechanical.” His 
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summary of the essentials of mod- 
ern education is contained in these 
words: “The child accustomed from 
the earliest years to think, to work 
and to pray is more than half edu- 
cated already.” 

The protests of the earnest pio- 
neers of modern education were 
against the narrowness of teachers 
who were making the religious ele- 
ment, as they were making the in- 
tellectual aspect, of teaching a 
thing of words without the pulse 
of the spirit. There was not until 
a near yesterday any protest lis- 
tened to against the utter absence 
of religion from schools. In Amer- 
ica, where popular education was 
growing in influence and extent be- 
yond any degree ever attempted in 
any other part of the world, reli- 
gion was, in the early days, an ac- 
cepted part and aim of schooling. 
For our first colonial schools the 
Bible was the only book; the teacher 
had taken holy orders. The very 
grading of the children into the be- 
ginnérs’ or psalter class, the testa- 
ment class, and the Bible class, 
shows the essential religious basis 
of the service. For recruiting the 
ministry, for converting the In- 
dians, for the promotion of religion 
and morality, under a sanction pro- 
foundly religious, every old Amer- 
ican college was founded. The 
West India Company, to which was 
entrusted the settlement of New 
Amsterdam, was bound by the 
mother nation to maintain in the 
western wilderness “good and fit 
preachers who are schoolmasters, 
comforters of the sick.” The laws 
of Pennsylvania required all chil- 
dren to be instructed “so that they 
may be able to read the Scriptures.” 
In the programs of the school exer- 
cises, in the regulations for the gov- 
ernance of schoolmasters, in the 
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contracts of teachers, in every as- 
pect of this early education, the 
religious element appears. 

In 1682, Johannes Van Eckkelen, 
accepted schoolmaster and church 
chorister of Flatbush, now a part 
of New York City, signs articles of 
agreement by which he engages 
that “when the school begins, one 
of the children shall read the morn- 
ing prayer. The school shall close 
with prayer before dinner. The 
evening school shall begin with 
prayer and close by singing a 
psalm. The schoolmaster shall in- 
struct the children on every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday in the com- 
mon prayers and the questions and 
answers in the catechism, to enable 
them to repeat them the better on 
Sunday before the afternoon serv- 
ice, or on Monday when they shal! 
say them before the congregation.” 
A hundred years later, in 1773, the 
Town of Flatbush makes the same 
agreement with Anthony Welp, 
schoolmaster. 

The English colonists knew no 
other kind of education than reli- 
gious. The school had been of, by, 
and for the church. Hoole’s treatise 
on the Art of Teaching (1637), 
opens with the declaration that the 
“school is the place where, indeed, 
the first principles of religion and 
learning ought to be taught.” The 
substitution of English authority 
for that of the Dutch relinquished 
no conviction as to the religious 
basis of instruction. Governor 
Dongan, a Catholic, received in 
1686, directions that “noe school- 
master bee henceforth permitted 
to keep school” without approval 
of the church at home. “You shall 
take especial care that God Al- 
mighty be devoutly and duly 
served.” To Governor Sloughter, 
1689, to Governor Fletcher, 1691, 
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to Governor Bellomont, 1697, to 
Governor Hunter, 1709, similar in- 
junctions regarding the religious 
duties of the school are given by 
the King. When the Mayor, Alder- 
man and Commonalty petitioned 
Governor Cornbury for a new free 
school in the City of New York, 
they specified that the master be a 
holy man of good learning, mild 
temper, virtuous conversation and 
pious life. 

The influence of free school so- 
cieties unconnected with the 
churches, the agitation of educa- 
tional promoters for independent 
public schools, brought the country 
into bitter controversy over the dis- 
position of school monies. The 
famous contest between the Bethel 
Baptist Church and the New York 
Free School Society, a strife cul- 
minating in 1825, resulted in the 
isolation of the churches from gov- 
ernmental financial aid for educa- 
tion conducted under ecclesiastical 
auspices. By 1831 this bitter con- 
troversy resulted in a pronounce- 
ment upon the function of educa- 
tion in amazing contrast with the 
prevailing tenets of the community 
a generation before. The law com- 
mittee of the New York Board of 
Aldermen reported that a _ public 
school “ought to teach only those 
branches of education which tended 
to prepare a child for the ordinary 
business of life. If religion be 
taught in a school, it strips it of 
one of the characteristics of a com- 
mon school, as all religious studies 
have a direct reference to a future 
State and are not necessary to pre- 
pare a child for the mechanical or 
any other business.” The contro- 
versy being carried to the state leg- 
islature, the committee on schools 
reported that religious instruction 
is foreign to the intentions of the 
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school system. “Religion,” it said, 
“is no part of the common school 
education.” By 1853 the swing of 
the pendulum reaches a point indi- 
cated by a decision of the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools of New 
York, Randall, saying, “The posi- 
tion was early, distinctly and uni- 
versally taken by our statesmen, 
legislators and prominent friends 
of education that religious educa- 
tion must be banished from the 
common schools.” In line with this 
decision all subsequent state super- 
intendents have ruled. Originally 
religious institutions, the American 
schools in the course of a century 
have become completely de-reli- 
gionized. No teacher of a public 
school may point out religious re- 
sponsibilities to his pupils, may 
show the religious bearing of events, 
may emphasize the exhortations of 
religious masters, without violation 
of legal prohibition. 


—Tnomas W. Cuurcum., LL.D., Introduc- 
tion to Development of Personality, by 
BrorHer CHurysostom, F.S.C. (Philadelphia: 
John Joseph McVey, 1916), pp. vi-x. 


ip, 
<- 





THE Causes or UNBELIEP. 


Let me ask you, at what age and 
after what studies did you decide 
that religion is an error? Was it at 


forty? No, you decided it in the 
flower of your age, at the moment 
when, casting off the apparel of 
childhood, reason and passion cele- 
brated together their joyous advent 
to the agitated surface of your be- 
ing. Up to that time, simple and 
submissive, a pious worshipper of 
the thoughts of your mother, you 
had questioned nothing, denied 
nothing, you lived by a faith as 
pure as your heart. But scarcely 
had the double puberty of man 
caused its sharp sting to be felt by 
your senses and your intellect, 
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when, without taking time to ma- 
ture your power, and impatient of 
the mysteries of Nature and the 
mysteries of God, you became 
ashamed to believe, while at the 
same time you lost that other shame 
which is the divine guardian of in- 
nocence. Incapable of any act 
worthy of a man, you passed judg- 
ment sovereigniy upon God and 
man; you doubted, denied, aposta- 
tized, despised your fathers, accused 
your masters, summoned before 
your tribunal the virtues and sor- 
rows of ages—in fine, you trans- 
formed your soul into a desert of 
pride. Then, this ruin completed, 
you chose for your end one of the 
ambitions of man, the glory of arms 
or that of letters, or still less high, 
as chance led you, and every effort 
of your faculties was directed to- 
wards the idolatry of your future. 
You learned no more than to be one 
day the effective hero of your 
dreams; you sacrificed your days 
and your nights to this egotistical 
image, reserving of them but a se- 
cret and unknown part to the other 
egotism of man, voluptuousness. 
And never, during this sad and 
checkered dream, did religion ap- 
pear to you but as a futile souvenir 
of your early years, a weakness or 
a hypocrisy of humanity. You did 
not deign to give to it one hour of 
study, or one desire; and if some- 
times, attracted by a _ celebrated 
name, you opened a book or crossed 
the threshold of a basilica, you did 
so with the haughtiness of a mind 
which had judged, and had no idea 
of reversing its decree. O confidence 
of youth in error! O security of 
souls who have yet seen of life but 
the early dawn! Oh, how good 
God has been in not calling you 
away in that hour of ignorance and 
enchantment! For already you are 
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no longer subject to its crude certi- 
tudes; time has brought back to you 
doubt and the obscure presenti- 
ments of truth. You see that your 
unbelief was born of a puerile act, 
and that, for your honour and your 
repose, it needs a ratification. 

This second labour it is, this 
labour of return and examen, which 
lays the foundation of faith in man, 
and maintains it in humanity. Faith 
is also, indeed, a gift of childhood; 
it strikes its roots into the soul 
which has just been born; but it is 
the slow action of life which brings 
it to maturity. When man has seen 
man during long years, when he has 
known his feebleness and his misery 
by experiences which no longer per- 
mit him to doubt, and already the 
grand figure of death places nearer 
to him the final prophecy, then 
naturally his gaze becomes more 
profound. He discerns more clearly 
the trace of the divine, because he 
knows better what man cannot do, 
and, moreover, the wearisomeness 
of present things evokes in him a 
relish for things unseen. There- 
fore it is that a writer, whose name 
escapes me, has excellently said: 
“At twenty, we believe religion to 
be false; at forty, we begin to sus- 
pect that it may be true; at fifty, we 
desire that it may be true; at sixty, 
we no longer doubt its truth.” 
Light and life progress with equal 
pace, and death, in disabusing us of 
all, completes the progressive rev- 
elation which commenced in our re- 
gard on the lips of our mother. The 
child and the woman are the van- 
guard of God; the man of mature 
years is His apostle and martyr; 
you, young men, you are but the 
deserters of a day.” 


—Thoughts and Teachings of 
(Dublin, Ireland: M. H. 


pp. 135-137. 


Lacordaire 
Gill & Son, 1892), 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP NEEDED To-Day. 


THERE are multitudes of modern 
men who fear that the Catholic 
Church is blind to all that human 
minds have discovered since the 
Middle Ages and to all the splendid 
results of modern science. To these 
no better apology can be offered 
than the proof that the Church is 
not only fully aware of the progress 
of all the sciences, but that she is 
the very focus and terminal and 
clearing house where all that is 
good and true, wherever it may ap- 
pear in scattered bits and frag- 
ments, is gathered together and util- 
a 

To the great teachers of the 
Church it was a familiar and con- 
soling thought that the Logos had 
sent His rays of wisdom throughout 
the whole world and that Catholics 
might find and recognize traces of 
this Logos spermatikos even within 
the ranks of the Church’s enemies. 
.. . Lactantius in the fourth cen- 
tury wrote: “It can easily be shown 
that almost the whole truth has 
been partitioned and distributed 
among the various individual phi- 
losophers and sects, and that no sect 
and no philosopher has erred so 
gravely as not to have seen at least 
a portion of the truth. If, there- 
fore, some one should rise up and 
gather the fragments of truth which 
lie scattered in the teachings of in- 
dividuals and sects and combine 
them into a system, he would, in- 
deed, not differ much from us.” ... 

What we need to-day is not a 
scholarship which will take up and 
carry along the accumulated bal- 


last of former centuries and dis- 
play that vast store of indifferent 
and unnecessary knowledge before 
its bored pupils, but a science which 
will readily—without having to be 
prodded thereto—answer the silent 
questionings of modern man. There 
is little value in exhuming and ex- 
hibiting old and antiquated opinions 
unrelated to modern life. The 
things of the past should be placed 
again in the midst of life where 
they may receive and give forth 
light. . . . Part of our task should 
be to penetrate lovingly into the 
origins of new spiritual movements 
and to seek to recognize scat- 
tered remnants of truth even where 
they appear in unusual surround- 
ings and clothed in strange ver- 
biage. .. . 

Above all it should be our task to 
trace understandingly the deepest 
roots of the spiritual destitution of 
our modern age and to sympathize 
with this state of distress and to 
seek to heal it. . . . The realization 
of our responsibilities in view of 
the spiritual destitution of the mod- 
ern world will prevent us from 
spending all our energies upon 
subtle school and party questions 
while neglecting the new and in- 
sistent questions which agitate the 
minds of our contemporaries. The 
history of the sixteenth century can 
serve us here as an eloquent warn- 
ing. During that time the theo- 
logians of the Latin countries de- 
bated with untiring zeal and un- 
bending obstinacy about obscure 
questions of grace, while millions 
of the faithful in Northern Europe 
were lost to the Church because 
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they lacked the most elementary 
pastoral care. ... 

If everything that is taught in 
our present-day compendiums of 
Catholic philosophy were to be ac- 
cepted as absolutely certain and as 
definitively proven, how can we ex- 
plain the fact that our theologians 
still contend that a supernatural 
revelation is relatively necessary 
for a clear and certain and easy 
recognition of religious and moral 
truths? ... An overzealous apol- 
ogist who tries to prove too much 
forfeits the confidence of his hearers 
in even his well-grounded argu- 
ments and in his sound conclusions. 
..+ While the great scholastic 
masters, for example, frequently 
admitted that the path to the nat- 
ural recognition of God’s existence 
was by no means an easy one but 
one strewn with enormous difli- 
cullies and one for the safe pas- 
sage of which a reliable guide was 


indispensable, many of our modern 
compendiums speak of man’s nat- 
ural knowledge of God as a com- 
paratively easy matter, and of the 
difficulties and doubts encountered 
by those who search for truth out- 
side the Church as mere pretense 


and of no import. There exists an 
imperious necessity for again ele- 
valing Catholic philosophy and the- 
ology from the narrow confines of 
our present glib compendiums into 
the height and the breadth of view 
and the liberty of the great scho- 
lastic masters. 


—M. Patemuta, SJ., Kulturwende und Ka- 
tholizismus, in Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg im 
Breisgau), July, 1924. 


-— 
—_ 





Tue CONVERSION OF THE JEW. 


How many of us have ever pene- 
trated into the ghettos, the home of 
the Jews in so far as these wan- 
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derers can be said to have a home? 
There one sees not the rich but the 
poor Jews; and in the synagogues 
one beholds the manifestation of 
their strong religious life. This is 
a phenomenon that almost sur- 
passes belief, the revelation of the 
very same spirit that has animated 
Jewish hearts since the days of 
Abraham, of the undying hopes 
that have refused to waver in the 
face of poverty, calamity, persecu- 
tion, and of death itself. Nay— 
saddest of all—these hopes persist 
even after the fulfilment of the 
promises on which they are based; 
they are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Spes quz videtur non est 
spes, said the Jew St. Paul. “Even 
until this day,” he says, “when 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their 
heart. But when they shall be con- 
verted to the Lord, the veil shall be 
taken away.”? Can we do nothing 
towards the removing of the veil? 

It has been the fortune of the 
present writer to spend three years 
in the midst of the Jews of Jeru- 
salem, where they number about 
50,000 out of a total population of 
about 75,000. This is no new phe- 
nomenon due to the efforts of the 
Zionists; it was so long before the 
war. But since the war, and owing 
to Zionism, one comes much more 
into contact with them there than 
previously. They are to be met in 
the schools and lecture-rooms, at 
social gatherings, and above all, in 
the Government offices. . . . 

In Palestine, since the end of the 
war and the beginning of the Zion- 
ist immigrations, you will meet 
with many young men and women, 
well-favoured and well-clothed in 
European fashion, the men often 
clad in the blouse shirt and belt 
that reminds one of Russia, the girls 

1II. Cor. iil. 15, 16. 
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often distinguished by their close- 
cropped hair and bare head. They 
are, in fact, Jews from north-east- 
ern Europe—Russia, Poland and 
the Ukraine—and have been chris- 
tened Judzxo-Slavs. They have none 
of the hang-dog look that is charac- 
teristic of so many of the old-fash- 
ioned type with flowing gabardine 
of velvet, fur cap and greasy side- 
locks; but then these modern Jews 
have frequented the universities of 
northern Europe, while those others 
have lived for years in Palestine on 
sufferance under the Turks, subject 
in theory and often in fact to va- 
rious degradations. It used not to 
be lawful, I believe, for any Jew to 
ride on a donkey through the city. 
These modern Jews would not will- 
ingly endure humiliations of that 
kind; in fact, the complaint made 
against them in Jerusalem was that 
they behaved as though the city be- 
longed to them and the rest of us 
were there on sufferance. 

They are the hope of the political 
Zionists, and large numbers of them 
have been imported into Palestine 
and planted in colonies up and 
down the country. Of these immi- 
grants you will read and hear 
opinions that are by no means flat- 
tering. J. M. N. Jeffries, a special 
correspondent of the Daily Mail, 
who conducted an inquiry into the 
affairs of Palestine in connection 
with Zionist activity, describes 
them as “free-thinking Judzo- 
Slavs,” and asserts that “the young 
Zionist immigrants and intending 
masters of the country have not a 
Shred of belief.” This seems too 
Sweeping an assertion to apply to 
all the young Zionists without first- 
hand experience of them all. To be 
sure, Mr. Jeffries had some first- 
hand experience with which to sup- 
port this assertion, the existence of 
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colonies, for example, where reli- 
gion was not taken into account. 
Similar experience fell to the lot of 
the present writer. 

But when we have done and said 
all, we shall not have made so 
sweeping a condemnation as that 
passed by Salomon _ Reinach: 
“Among the educated Jews of all 
countries rationalism predominates, 
with a certain reverence for their 
ancestors which stands in the place 
of faith.” Reinach is a Jew, and 
we may suppose that he ought to 
know... . 

All this, however, is interesting 
to us in the present connection only 
in so far as the departure of these 
young people from the ideals of 
orthodox Zionism has (so it seems 
to me) removed obstacles which 
closed their minds and hearts to 
the appeal of Christianity. This is 
not so much a question of theory 
as of fact and experience. Whereas 
it is almost impossible to reach the 
minds and hearts of the old-fash- 
ioned Jews of the ghetto, owing to 
the barrier of prejudice and bigotry 
behind which they are entrenched, 
these emancipated modern Jews 
show signs of a tendency to come 
and meet us half-way. They are of 
a curious and inquiring turn of 
mind, and, like all Jews, their 
power of application gives them an 
intellectual advantage over others. 
It was no extraordinary thing at 
Jerusalem to see them led by 
curiosity into the churches, even 
during the time of service. Some 
have penetrated into the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, though they 
risked a broken head or worse. 
Most important of all, they are 
reading the Gospels. I was in- 
formed by the keeper of the “Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society” shop 

20rpheus, vii. 83. 
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in the Holy City that he could not 
keep in stock Hebrew copies of the 
Bible containing the New Testa- 
ment on account of the demand 
made by the Jews. There is a 
temptation to suggest that unworthy 
motives lay behind the demand. I 
prefer not to think so. The books 
were not given away but sold, 
cheaply, it is true. Moreover, one 
was sometimes astonished by the 
familiarity with the Gospels and 
with points of Christian doctrine 
shown by young Jews who came 
frequently to discuss questions of 
religion, and that at Jerusalem 
where they risked so much. These 
things are bound to have an effect 
for the good. 

Hence I believe that there is much 
hope for the future, and that Reinach 
is certainly wrong when he says 
that “those (Jews) who embrace 
Christianity are either cunning beg- 
gars, who undergo the rite of bap- 
tism several times, or poor but in- 
dustrious young men, prevented by 
iniquitous laws from frequenting 
schools and earning their bread 
(especially in Russia); or again, 
rich people, who believe in nothing, 
and who purchase by baptism the 
privilege of a discourteous reception 
in drawing-rooms. Their children 
are generally Anti-Semites."”* He 
is no doubt right in some cases; 
but his cynical outlook on life 
closes his eyes to the possibility 
of the honesty of other cases of 
conversion with which we all are 
familiar. 

There is, I repeat, hope for the 
future if we realize it, unless the 
Palestine blunder has the terrible 
effect of still further emphasizing 
the antipathy between Jews and 


Gentiles; quod Deus avertat! 
—Reornatp Ginns, O.P., in The Month 


(Lendon), August, 1924. 
8Orpheus, vii. 85. 
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Pre-CoLUMBIAN CHRISTIANITY IN 
AMERICA, 


Primitive Christianity in Amer- 
ica! It sounds like a fairy tale, a 
figment of the imagination, a flat 
denial of all that history has hither- 
to taught us. None the less, the 
fragmentary remnants of a primi- 
tive Christian epoch in America 
survive to our own day. They have 
withstood the storms and destruc- 
tion of a decade and a half of cen- 
turies, and are still recognizable 
despite the blind and brutal efforts 
of later propagandists of the faith 
to destroy every record of the cul- 
ture that preceded their arrival. To- 
day or to-morrow may reveal still 
further evidence, concealed under 
the dust and humus of ancient 
ruins hidden in dense tropical for- 
ests, to add to our present knowl- 
edge. 

When Spain subdued the more 
highly developed races of Central 
and South America, many records 
of their earlier civilization had al- 
ready disappeared. The Christian 
symbols of the Spaniards impressed 
the native as something foreign, as 
alien adoptions to which he must 
accommodate himself as best he 
could. Yet many survivals of much 
older Christian observances had re- 
mained a continuous tradition in 
Peruvian and Mayan ceremonial. 
Orant remained orant, even under 
the later Incas, and the cross re- 
tained a place in the religious cults 
of Yucatan and Mexico long after 
its original significance as a symbol 
of a Supreme Being, brought to 
America from an older world, had 
been forgotten. Nothing could be 
blinder than to reject these hints, 
merely because the absence of liter- 
ary remains among the people in 
whose midst they persisted leaves 
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many facts regarding them in the . 


realm of conjecture. 

Besides the cross in its different 
forms, pictures of the dove and of 
the fish, in association with the 
cross, were very common as orant 
symbols in the art language be- 
queathed America by primitive 
Christianity. Native pottery, terra 
cotta, and textiles repeat these mo- 
tives in profusion. Orants are de- 
picted on Peruvian pottery, for in- 
stance on jars from Trujillo, which 
to even the superficial observer 
bear a_ striking resemblance _ to 
Egyptian New Year’s jars. Indeed, 
they copy these so truthfully that 
they would at once arouse the inter- 
est of an _ excavator fortunate 
enough to discover them in any of 
the ancient centres of Christian pil- 
grimage where similar articles are 
commonly found. .. . 

I believe traces of Christianity 
penetrated to Central and South 
America between 500 and 1000 a. p., 
and probably nearer the earlier 
than the later date. I should place 
the first preaching of this doctrine 
in Peru in the fifth or, at the latest, 
in the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era, and plan to present ev- 
idence of this in a work which will 
reproduce all the pertinent monu- 
ments of the Peruvian and Mayan 
civilizations of that period, with in- 
termediate material, particularly 
from Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colom- 
bia. 

In this connection, we must lay 
stress upon an error into which 
both earlier and later scholars have 
fallen, when they accuse the mis- 
sionary priests of the Spanish Con- 
quest of crude falsification; I mean, 
not of forging antiquities and 
monuments, but of consciously and 
systematically falsifying Indian tra- 
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dition. They assert that the Jesuits 
in particular presumed to refine 
and modify the original polytheism 
of the natives in both South and 
North America, in an effort first to 
represent the native beliefs as orig- 
inally monotheistic, so as to secure 
readier acceptance of the Christian 
conception of the Deity, and second 
to smooth the way for the conver- 
sion of the Indians by a skillful 
system of suggestive questioning. 

The bewilderment of the mission- 
aries when they discovered among 
the heathen natives, not only old 
forgotten Christian symbols, but 
even the legend that their chief 
deity, Perus Huiracocha, had come 
from a land across the ocean and 
that he was a tall, emaciated man 
with a long beard, naturally sug- 
gested that catechetical device. 
Even Rudolf Tschudi, who refuses 
to attach weight to this Indian tra- 
dition, finds it very remarkable that 
the natives handed down the mem- 
ory of a migration of strangers into 
Central Peru, who taught a new 
doctrine—strangers who, after the 
conquest by the Spaniards, sur- 
vived in Indian folklore as apostles 
and saints... . 

Reports like this of a pre-Colum- 
bian arrival of foreigners whose 
leaders, according to the legend, 
could have only been missionaries, 
certainly invite further study. They 
alone prove how mistaken is the 
obstinate refusal of students hither- 
to to consider the possibility that 
channels of influence ever existed 
between the ancient world and 
America. They invite us to a re- 
consideration of the entire ques- 
tion. 


—Proresson Cant Marta KaurmMann, in 
Frankfurter Zeitung Wochenblatt, June 12, 
1924; translated in The Living Age, July 19, 
1924. 





Editorial Comment. 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt 

(pére) was asked why he, 
being fond of putdoor sport, never 
patronized professional baseball, he 
answered, “Because I am fond of 
outdoor sport!” There is wisdom 
in his words. Pro- 
fessional baseball is 
not a sport. It is a 
business, and the 
most unsentimental, 
cold-blooded, heartless business of 
all. Recently there has been some 
little hubbub over an attempt at 
bribery in connection with what is 
called, in the grandiloquent lingo 
of the newspaper scribes, “The 
World’s Series.” The country at 


The Great 
Un-American 
Game. 


large professes to be surprised, and 
some simple folk even affect to be 


shocked. Of course, no grown per- 
son ignores the fact that there is a 
great deal of gambling connected 
with the business of baseball. In 
spite of all legends and traditions 
to the contrary, and in spite of all 
rules and regulations, a great deal 
of money is passed from hand to 
hand in the grand stands and the 
bleachers at every game. Outside 
the grounds, amongst professional 
gamblers, there is as much betting 
on baseball as on horse-races. 
Now, to fancy that these gamblers 
will not try to “fix” games, is folly. 
To expect that all men who make 
their living on the ball field will be 
infallibly honest, when the major 
portion of a million dollars is at 
stake in four games, is to expect a 
miracle. When one player on a 
team which has no chance for the 
championship, can, by purposely 
fumbling or “booting” the ball, as- 


sure the championship to another 
team, and get paid for his “error,” 
it is stupid to imagine that no 
player will ever succumb to the 
temptation. So, the recent hulla- 
baloo over the discovery of such 
dishonesty is largely hypocritical. 
Wherever great sums of money are 
to be had quickly, corruption is in- 
evitable. 


ROFESSIONAL baseball is the 
most un-American game and 
the most un-American business. 
There is, for instance, no freedom 
of contract in baseball. From the 
moment a player signs his first con- 
tract, either in a “big league” or a 
“bush league,” he is never free 
again. He may dislike his manager 
and his team, but he cannot leave 
without being blackballed forever. 
He is sold from one club to another 
without having a word to say in the 
matter. He may marry, settle 
down, and start to raise a family in 
the city to which he has been as- 
signed, but, at any moment, his 
owner may sell him to another city. 
Willy-nilly, he must go, either up- 
rooting his family or leaving them 
behind. If he refuses to go, he can 
never again work at the baseball 
trade in the United States or Can- 
ada. Imagine a bricklayer or a car- 
penter in New York being told that 
he must work in Cincinnati, and, if 
he will not report at Cincinnati, not 
being permitted to work anywhere 
—unless it be in Mexico! 
Furthermore, a baseball player 
may be sold from city to city, not 
because he has lost his skill, but 
simply because it is convenient for 
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the owners to buy and sell him. The 
foolish populace of, let us say, Bos- 
ton, may howl its head off with 
enthusiasm over “Babe” Ruth, but 
when New York bids for the great 
star and pays for him, to New York 
he must go, and whatever sentiment 
the Bostonians may have felt about 
having him, must be allowed to 
freeze in their hearts. 

There is no consideration on the 
part of owners for the “fans,” no 
matter how loyal the fans may be. 
To-day, a city may have a cham- 
pionship team. The citizens whip 
themselves into a fever of enthu- 
siasm over “our 
boys.” Witness the 
contemporary frenzy 
in the national cap- 
ital. The President of the United 
States may feel himself honored 
to throw out the first ball, and 
to be photographed in the act of 
shaking hands with the “old mas- 
ter” pitcher. The chamber of com- 
merce, and perhaps even the na- 
tional legislature, may pass resolu- 
tions of congratulation to the vic- 
torious heroes of the diamond. But, 
between one season and the next, 
the owners of the World’s Series 
Champions may sell the whole 
team. They may be offered $150,000 
for one man, $175,000 for another, 
$250,000 for a third. The men are 
sold, and the team becomes a tail- 
ender. 

Years ago, practically the entire 
Baltimore team of champions was 
thus sold to New York, and Balti- 
more has ever since been a minor 
league city. The Athletics of Phila- 
delphia, champions again and again, 
were sold hither and thither. The 
“Red Sox” of Boston were sold, 
mostly to New York. The new 
champions, Washington, may be 
sold during the winter—if the 


Bought and 
Paid For. 
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owners so determine. Owners have 
no sentiment, no compunction. 
Players have no redress (unions 
are taboo). As for the citizens, 
they may merely feel foolish when 
their team is sold under the ham- 
mer. The patrons know there is 
no sense in finding fault. All the 
world knows that professional base- 
ball is a business. Jacob Ruppert, 
for example, used to buy breweries. 
Then he bought a baseball team. 
He sells baseball as he used to sell 
beer. That’s the way he makes 
money. Why not? 

But it is a strange kind of busi- 
ness to recommend to the youth of 
the country as a “sport.” It is the 
most unsportsmanlike game _ in 
America—unless you call prize 
fighting or horse-racing a game. 

There ought to be a crusade 
amongst the youths of the country 
to teach them a love for pure sport, 
and a disdain for a business that 


masquerades as sport. Let the boys 
play their own games on the sand 


lots. Let the men play golf, or go 
off on a “hike.” The country will 
be healthier; there will be less 
trumped-up hysteria and less lu- 
nacy. 





T last I have found a good 
chance to express agreement 
with Heywood Broun. Rather, the 
chance occurred three months ago, 
during the season of the national 
conventions. I have not purposely 
postponed reference to it, but per- 
haps the accidental delay will make 
a word of comment even more op- 
portune now. Broun accuses La 
Follette of “pussyfooting” and 
“sidestepping.” A strange accusa- 
tion to hurl at the man who is con- 
sidered to be recklessly radical, and 
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ferociously honest. But I think 
Broun proves his case. 

La Follette had said, in his speech 
of acceptance, “I have never avoided 
or evaded issues. I shall not do so 
now.” 

“That reminds me,” says Broun, 
“of Silas J. Glemp who said: ‘I 
never eat meat,’ as he choked on a 
chicken bone.” 

In spite of his protestation of 
moral bravery, La Follette evades 
and avoids the Klan issue. 

“It is monstrous”—I quote Broun 
again—“that a political party should 
dodge and tack once it has come 
into power, but what word must 
be used for La Follette and his fol- 
lowers, who have begun to trim 
sail even before any favoring wind 
has moved them out of the harbor? 

“The Democrats voted down an 
anti-Klan plank, but they fought 
the fight on the floor and pulled no 
punches. When an anti-Klan plank 
was presented to La _ Follette’s 
Cleveland Convention it was 
squelched without so much as a 

discussion in the 
Is La Follette Resolutions Com- 
Fearless? mittee. Indeed, the 

keynoter of the con- 
vention charged in his speech that 
Oscar Underwood had brought the 
Klan fight to Madison Square Gar- 
den in order to disrupt the Demo- 
cratic Party at the behest of Wall 
Street. 

“It may be said that La Follette’s 
reputation for courage is so great 
that it is unthinkable that he should 
dodge an issue. Let others say 
that. I would rather point out that 
the mine workers and the railroad 
brotherhoods were both powerful in 
the Cleveland Convention and add 
that the Ku-Klux Klan has a strong 
foothold in both organizations. I 
don’t care how many gallant battles 


Fighting Bob has been through. | 
never yet saw anybody win a cham- 
pionship by waving his record at 
his opponent.” 


T about the same time that 

Broun was writing the column 
in which those words occur (July 
8th), Oswald Garrison Villard, Ed- 
itor of The Nation, wrote from 
Cleveland a passionately eloquent 
article entitled “An Honest Conven- 
tion.” He brims over with fervor, 
in recording “the enthusiasm, so 
earnest, so spontaneous, so sincere,” 
of the assemblage that nominated 
La Follette. But he makes a rather 
lame explanation of the failure to 
mention the Klan: “The leaders 
took the position that the situation 
in Cleveland was unlike that fac- 
ing the older parties. They were 
founding a new movement, not 
speaking for an organization, which 
like the Democratic party in the 
South, and the Republican party in 
Indiana is at death grips with the 
Klan.” That fact, Mr. Villard 
thinks, excuses the convention for 
not condemning the Klan, though 
he protests, in the next sentence, 
that nothing excuses it for not 
recognizing Russia! The _ logic, 
to one not enjoying the superintel- 
ligence of a “liberal” seems rather 
jumbled. Mr. Villard, however, ad- 
mits that for moral reasons, as well 
as for the reason of winning votes 
in New York, it would have been 
better for the convention to take a 
position on the Ku-Klux Klan. 

He then makes nonsense of his 
own title, “An Honest Convention,” 
by saying, “When it became evident 
that the Ku-Klux Klan issue was 
not to be brought up, the success of 
the meeting was assured,” the pre- 
sumption being that, if the Klan 
issue had been brought up, the suc- 
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cess of the meeting would have been 
jeopardized. So the honest conven- 
tion did not bring it up. A “glitter- 
ing generality” was inserted in the 
platform, denouncing “intolerance.” 
To the normal, relatively conserva- 
tive mind, it is difficult to under- 
stand how such an “honest” conven- 
tion differs from the dishonest ones. 


UT let Broun have another 
word. He quotes from the Pro- 
gressive Platform: 

“Resolved, That we deeply sym- 
pathize with the aspirations of the 
Irish people for freedom and inde- 
pendence.’ What on earth does that 
mean? If the promoters of the new 
party are against the Free State, 
why don’t they say just that?” 

And again, the party favors 
“common international action to 
effect the economic recovery of the 
world from the effects of the World 
War. This doesn’t mean the League 
of Nations. It doesn’t mean the 
world court. What does it mean? 
How should I know?” 

The Republicans dodge the Klan 
issue; the Democrats, forced against 
their will to make a_ spectacle 
of themselves by fighting over 
it in public, finally manage to keep 
it out of the platform; the Liberal- 
Progressive (or what shall we call 
it?) party sidesteps, and makes 
disingenuous excuses. They sym- 
pathize, ambiguously, with Ireland, 
and they quibble on the League of 
Nations. So there you are. The 
man who tries to vote conscien- 
tiously and intelligently this year, 
ought to pray for help from heaven. 


ip. 





OF all the arguments I have seen 
for birth-control, the most en- 
tertaining is that of Dean Inge in 


his Outspoken Essays (Second 
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Series). He entitles his paper 
“Eugenics.” His thesis is_ that 
“either rational selection must take 
the place of natural selection, 
which the modern State will not 
allow to act, or we shall deteriorate, 
as surely as a miscellaneous crowd 
of dogs which was allowed to rear 
puppies from promiscuous matings. 
Nature is more important than nur- 
ture. Our policy of encouraging 
nature’s failures and misfits to mul- 
tiply, while the better stocks are 
progressively penalized for their 
support, is producing the results 
which might have been pre- 
dicted.” 

Now let’s see if we understand 
the Dean. Nature is more impor- 
tant than nurture, but nurture must 
correct nature. It sounds like non- 
sense, but let it pass. Nature has 
her failures and misfits. Nurture 
must correct them. Natural selec- 
tion is not allowed to work. Natural 
selection would involve promiscuous 
mating. And promiscuous mating 
involves deterioration. That sounds 
like a contradiction, but, again, let 
it pass. The modern State (tyran- 
nically, no doubt) will not allow 
natural selection, or promiscuous 
mating. The Dean seems to think 
it a pity. But let that also pass, 
and let’s come to the “entertaining” 
part of his argument. 

He wishes to prove that genius 
or ability is inherited. And he 
offers for proof—what do you sup- 
pose ?—his own family! Yet he dis- 
claims conceit or egotism. He 
starts with his mother’s grand- 
father, Ralph Chur- 
ton, “Archdeacon, 
Scholar, and Di- 
vine,” whose sons, 
William R., “Scholar 
and Divine,” and Edward, “Arch- 
deacon, Scholar, Historian, Minor 


Dean Inge 
and His Fa- 
mous Family. 
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Poet,” are named in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Others of 
the family were Fellows and Canons 
and Bishops and Provosts. One, 
who died at twenty-one, was a proz- 
ime accessit for Hertford Univer- 
sity scholarship. Thirteen names 
are given, all of them talented, 
most of them famous. Number 
eleven is William Ralph Inge, your 
humble servant, for information on 
whom, as he says, “See Who’s 
Who.” Yes, we see who’s who, and 
what’s what, and why so. And it 
all amounts to this. The Churtons 
and the Inges are a great family. 
The Dean has conveyed the informa- 
tion to the world, effectively if not 
very gracefully, or very modestly. 
It certainly was a shrewd idea of 
his to prove that genius produces 
genius, by citing his own family 
tree. 


OWEVER, some one is always 

taking the joy out of life. 
Here. comes Mr. C. E. Ayres, in 
a long review of The New Deca- 
logue of Science, in The New Re- 
public for October 15th, affirming 
boldly, “As a matter of strict sci- 
entific demonstration, no case of 
supposed inheritance can be con- 
sidered proved until the Mendelian 
unit character involved has been 
isolated and traced. No such char- 
acters of any degree of importance 
have been isolated in the human 
species. Every biologist, every 
freshman knows this to be true. 
No human trait of any social sig- 
nificance, not ‘intelligence’ nor any 
other, can be put forward truth- 
fully as an inherited character. 
The whole Nordic propaganda 
turns on this point. If the sociol- 
ogists stand for evolution because 
it is the truth, nothing could be 
clearer than their duty to denounce 
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Nordicism as a hodge-podge of 
quasi-scientific conjecture.” 

“Hodge-podge” ! “Quasi-scien- 
tific”! “Conjecture”! How shock- 
ing! And just when we were about 
convinced that the Gloomy Dean is 
great because his great-grandfather 
was great. It seems that he is great 
just because he is great. 

Julian Huxley is quoted as saying 
that talent, but not genius, can be 
inherited. Must we then conclude 
that all these Churtons and Inges, 
canons and archdeacons and prox- 
ime accessits, were, after all, only 
talented, and not geniuses? 


T seems that when The Decalogue 
of Science was about to appear, 
the publishers asked Bernard Shaw 
his opinion of it. That enfant ter- 
rible replied: “You begin by taking 
the extreme ‘neo-Darwinist’ posi- 
tion, which demands a return to 
barbarism and a whole-hearted re- 
liance on natural selection. You 
then declare that eugenics and ar- 
tificial selection is the first duty of 
government.” 

That is a feature of the theory of 
eugenics that has puzzled others 
than Mr. Shaw. Eugenists are gen- 
erally evolutionists. Evolutionists 
believe that nature constantly im- 
proves the race. Then why do eu- 
genists balk nature, — frustrate 
nature? They may answer that 
they employ artificial means of im- 
proving the breed, because natural 
means are not permitted. Do they 
then desire natural selection? That 
is to say, would they like to have 
men emulate the beasts, and breed 
here or there, as the impulse strikes 
them? Then why not say so? Pro- 
miscuity (absolute or relative) 
could be no worse than the pecu- 
liarly unnatural contemporary cus- 
tom of playing tricks upon nature. 
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VERYONE knows that the 
“movies” lie under the curse 
of indecency. Occasionally some 
really great picture breaks through 
the curse. Not, of course, that all 
the pictures violate the Christian 
tradition of decency, or modesty, 
but, generally speaking, it is prob- 
able that no other institution has 
done so much as the “movies” to 
accustom the people to the display 
of nudity, or semi-nudity, to long- 
drawn-out kissing, and to passion- 
ate embracing. Presumably people 
become so used to this that it makes 
no impression on them. But those 
who have young boys and girls, and 
even young men and women, closely 
under observation, are not easily 
convinced of the harmlessness of 
indecency and sexual passion on 
the screen. 
But there is one particularly des- 
picable device resorted to by some 
producers. They take a subject 


connected with the history of reli- 
gion—for example, the Ten Com- 
mandments, or the persecution un- 
der Nero—and insert 
into the midst of in- 
spiring and edifying 


Tricks of the 
“Movie” Men. 
scenes, some wild 
orgy of pagan or heathen indecency. 
Part of the picture may show the 
martyrs in the amphitheater, but 
another part will be a Bacchanalian 
revel in Nero’s palace. Or Moses 
will be represented in one scene re- 
ceiving the Ten Commandments on 
Mount Sinai (a most amazing and 
stupendous spectacle), but the sis- 
ter of Moses will then be shown 
leading a host of men and women 
in a wild and lascivious orgy of 
worship of Baal and Astarte. Even 
the sacredest subjects are made the 
occasion for a subtle appeal to pas- 
sion, 
One conspicuous example of this 
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contemptible trick is in a moving 
picture of Dante’s Inferno. Osten- 
sibly the producer aims to present 
a picture that will be a help to art, 
if not to religion. But, if one may 
judge by the advertisements in the 
newspapers, the picture is really 
pornographic. “Daring, Dazzling, 
Sensational,” says the “ad.” “Cork- 
ing good picture—hell is supplied 
with a lavishness of ladies, fascinat- 
ing though damned.” “Might have 
been made with the tired business 
man in view.” “We see hundreds 
of nude figures writhing in agony 
as the flames give them eternal 
punishment.” “Contains more beau- 
tiful women than all combined 
Broadway revues.” “Resembles a 
collaboration of last year’s ‘Artists 
and Models,’ and the present re- 
view at the ‘Casino de Paris.’ ” 

Yet the managers of the theater 
in which that picture is presented, 
invited hundreds of nuns to a pre- 
liminary showing of that picture. 
Presumably the invitation was ex- 
tended to the Sisters on the ground 
that the picture was “religious.” 
Catering to libidinous curiosity is 
not enough for those managers. 
They make hypocritical pretense of 
encouraging religion. Then they 
give away their prime motive in 
their brazen advertisements. 


RODUCERS frequently insist on 
the educational value of the 
movies. The pictures could have, 
indeed, an educational value. But 
heaven help the child who relies 
upon the accuracy of most “educa- 
tional” films. Often 
the pretentiousness 
of the production 
beguiles the  ig- 
norant into believing that the his- 
torical information, for example, is 
accurate. I read from one program: 


Accuracy in 
the Films. 
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“This picture was ten months in 
the making at a cost of more than 
$2,000,000. Both Europe and 
America were scoured for art ob- 
jects which would convey the exact 
atmosphere of the epoch. The larg- 
est outdoor set ever filmed was 
constructed. The castles of Charles 
the Bold and Louis XI. are repro- 
duced exactly. The moat cost 
$21,000. Five thousand costumes 
cost $200,000; Gothic tapestries 
valued at $200,000 were used. The 
dress worn by the principal actress 
cost $3,900 and is so heavily laden 
with gems that it weighs thirty- 
three pounds. Everything from 
the flare of a headdress to the 
buckle of a shoe has been repro- 
duced in exact detail from old 
prints of the period.” 

Therefore, children, when you 
see this picture, you may be sure 
that everything is “perfectly all 
right.” Since the costumes and 
the architecture and the decora- 
tions are so absolutely correct, it 
goes without saying that the his- 
tory will be true. In the pic- 
ture, the wicked King is constantly 
trying to foist his imbecile son 
upon the princess-heroine. The son 
is a grown young man. Father and 
son are constantly together, the 
father acting like a tyrant and the 
son like a fool. But, alas! the fact 
is that Charles VIII. during all his 
childhood lived far away from his 
father, King Louis XI., and was only 
thirteen years old when his father 
died. 

Yes, the movies have a wonderful 
educational value. 


-_ 
—_ 





NE of the popular magazines 
which constantly trumpets the 
allegation that it sells over two mil- 
lion copies a month, prints an ar- 
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ticle by Rupert Hughes on “Why 
I Quit Going to Church.” It is a 
slashing, sweeping, uncompromis- 
ing denunciation of preachers, and 
Churches, and of all Christianity, 
It even attacks Christ, charging Him 
with ignorance and _ superstition. 
Apparently the editor was a little 
afraid of the effect of the article 
upon some of his millions of 
readers, so he appends a disingenu- 
ous editorial note: “Rupert Hughes 
in this article is so drastic that if 
you’ve been backsliding, his attack 
may irritate you into going back to 
church, just to prove how wrong 
his viewpoint is.” If that editor 
knows his own constituency,—the 
semi-educated and uneducated per- 
sons who habitually read the maga- 
zine,—he must know that his little 
preface is silly, because such 
readers as his do not know enough 
(little as it need be) about the 
Bible, or history, or theology, to 
prove anybody’s viewpoint wrong. 

The article is so filled with wild 
generalities, that a careful reader 
would immediately discount its 
value, perhaps by ninety or ninety- 
five per cent. 

For example, Mr. Hughes says, 
“Even of those who are affiliated 
with the Churches, I cannot believe 
that a very large percentage is 
sincerely convinced. 

Recently, in New Why He Quit 
York, a pastor read Going to 
the Apostles’ Creed Church. 
through to a large 

congregation and asked everybody 
who believed it to stand up. Not 
one person arose.” 

He does not stop to explain that 
the pastor was a rebel against or- 
thodox Christianity; that his large 
congregation was composed of peo- 
ple like-minded with himself; that 
his appeal for a profession of faith 
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came in the midst of a “fiery ser- 
mon,” in which he had been attack- 
ing and ridiculing the creed; that 
when he used the phrase “believe in 
the creed,” he meant, believe in the 
literal and verbal sense of every 
word of the creed; and finally, that 
the preacher (who is no other than 
the notorious Percy Grant) re- 
signed from the ministry. Is it 
honest of Mr. Hughes to conceal 
these facts? 

Any child, well instructed in the 
little Catechism, knows that some 
phrases of the creed have a sym- 
bolic meaning. For example, “What 
do you mean when you say ‘Sitteth 
at the right hand of God the 
Father’?” Ans. “I mean that Christ, 
as God, is equal to His Father and 
that, as man, He is in the highest 
place in heaven.” If “highest 
place” be as symbolic as “right 
hand,” it is because we humans 
have to use picture language to ex- 
press spiritual facts. Here is the 
underlying error of Mr. Rupert 
Hughes: he works on the theory 
that there are no parables, or alle- 
gories, or poetic imagery, in the 
Bible; that, in consequence, every 
word must be taken in a strictly 
prosaic sense. There is probably 
no Church in all the world, Prot- 
estant or Catholic (surely not Cath- 
olic), which teaches that the Bible 
is all dull prose. Yet when the 
Scriptures speak of the “corners of 
the world,” or “God walking in the 
garden,” this amateur theologian 
takes the words with absolute liter- 
alness. Now, I am not familiar with 
Mr. Hughes’s writings, but I won- 
der if he never speaks of the “ris- 
ing” or the “setting” of the sun. 
Doubtless he does. But what epi- 
thet would he apply to a reviewer 
who would say with stupid solem- 
nity, “This volume by Rupert 
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Hughes is unscientific. He says, 
‘The sun rose.’ Evidently he is ig- 
norant of the fact that the earth re- 
volves about the sun, and not vice 
versa. His astronomy is Ptolemaic. 
He has not heard of Copernicus or 
Galileo.” Whatever word Mr. 
Hughes selects to describe such a 
solemn ass, we Christians will 
adopt as a designation of the man 
who sees no poetry in the Bible and 
no symbolism in the language of 
religion. 


ATURALLY, to the non-imag- 

inative person, the Apocalypse, 
most of all books in the Bible, is a 
puzzle. Mr. Hughes sees no sense 
in a picture of “graves opening, 
hells yawning, trumpets blowing, 
scarlet women rid- 
ing, a city coming The Philis- 
down from the sky tine Mind. 
dressed like a bride, 
each gate a solid pearl, the streets 
transparent as glass. The kings of 
the nations bring their glory to the 
city; and the gates will never be 
shut, yet only those shall enter 
whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of Life—whatever 
that might be.” 

If Mr. Hughes could have written 

a poem or an allegory one thou- 
sandth part as brilliant and as beau- 
tiful as that of the seer of Patmos, 
he would be forever famous, in- 
stead of being a writer of “best 
sellers,” that live for a day and 
then are as dead as the dodo. But 
any man who can read the Book of 
Revelations and then say naively, 
as he says, “What all this means | 
can’t imagine. Who was the Lamb 
and who was His wife? I don’t be- 
lieve that anybody living believes 
that the Lamb had a wife!” is hope- 
lessly philistine, judged either by 
theological or by literary standards, 
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R. HUGHES constantly tricks 
himself (and doubtless some 
of his readers) by constant use of 
universal statements. He dearly 
loves broad generalities; “Countless 
ministers are driven to continue 
preaching what they no longer be- 
lieve.” “Nobody honestly believes 
that church members are less likely 
to embezzle, flirt, or be brutal than 
non-church members.” “Everybody 
knows that a man’s creed has noth- 
ing whatever to do with his char- 
acter or conduct.” To controvert 
such statements would be as silly as 
to make them. I quote them merely 
to show Mr. Hughes’s manner. 
He fairly revels in recklessness. 
His favorite words are “every,” “all,” 
“everybody,” “nobody,” “number- 
less.” The word “millions” is not 
broad enough for him. He prefers 
“trillions.” Witness (allowing me 
to italicize): “In 
every detail concern- 
ing the birth and 
death of the Mes- 
siah, the four gospels are in com- 
plete contradiction.” “My college 
studies taught me that the Bible 
was absolutely unbelievable.” “lI 
was unutterably dismayed to find 
that the worst crimes in every na- 
tion were committed in the name 
of religion, by religious people. In 
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every country the blackest pages 
were the religious pages, and of all 
the religions, savage or civilized, 
the Christian religion had the most 
horrible record.” “It is the plain, 
indisputable fact that no other reli- 
gion ever approached the unbear- 
able beastliness of Christianity.” 
And so on, and so on. 

In a certain group of men with 
whom I am thoroughly acquainted, 
whenever one inadvertently makes 
a universal statement, such as 
“Everybody knows,” “Nobody de- 
nies,” it is customary for the rest 
of the members of the group to 
chant in chorus “Everybody?” “No- 
body?” I say it is customary. 
Rather it was customary. It is no 
longer necessary. We have been 
cured. Mr. Rupert Hughes ought 
to join some such friendly group. 
It might cure him of his sophomoric 
habit of making sweeping state- 
ments. The fact might begin to 
dawn upon him that no article on 
religion, written in slapdash style, 
and saturated with universal con- 
demnations can possibly be a se- 
rious contribution to truth. 

Of course the article has no crit- 
ical value—its only importance is 
that it reaches two millions of peo- 
ple, badly equipped to detect its 
fallacies. 








Recent 


MASONS AND KNIGHTS oF CoLUMBUS 
JoIN IN MOVEMENT TO PROMOTE 
TOLERATION. 


THE account of the organization 
of the Hamilton-Jefferson Associa- 
tion at Utica will be of particular 
interest to Catholic readers. Ac- 
cording to the story issued by the 
Associated Press, fifty Protestants, 
nearly all members of the Masonic 
Order, and a like number of Cath- 
olics, the majority affiliated with 
the Knights of Columbus, met on 
Monday night, October 6th, for the 
formal organization of the asso- 
ciation. It is declared to be a “non- 
secret, non-sectarian, and non-par- 
tisan” group, and was formed with 
a view to fostering patriotic ideals 
and “a spirit of toleration in econ- 
omics, politics, and religion.” 

“Gathered at a dinner in a local 
hotel,” reads the Associated Press 
account, “the charter members of 
the association, all leading business 
men of Utica, heard the aims and 
objects of the organization outlined 
by leaders in each of the two fra- 
ternal bodies and summed up in the 
principal address of the evening by 
Elihu Root, formerly United States 
Secretary of State and a resident of 
Clinton, near here. 

“Mr. Root, who became a member 
of the association only after he had 
been assured of its non-sectarian 
character, expressed the belief that 
by having a membership drawn 
equally from the Protestant and 
Catholic faiths, the organization 
had gone a long way toward ulti- 
mate success. 

“"We have hit upon the life- 
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giving properties,’ he said, ‘the lack 
of which killed other great patri- 
otic movements. We have here the 
two. great natural bodies, the 
Masons and Knights of Colum- 
bus, from which a large percent- 
age of the membership may be 
drawn.’ 

“It was explained at the dinner 
that the membership list of the par- 
ent chapter of the organization is 
limited to 100 men, of whom half 
must represent each religious faith. 
To maintain the desired balance, 
new members will be admitted in 
pairs, one Protestant and one Cath- 
olic. At the monthly meetings of 
the association subjects concerning 
general welfare will be discussed 
and acted upon. According to the 
purposes outlined at the dinner, the 
United States Constitution will be 
held up as an ‘antidote for the evils 
of the day.’ 

“Organization of the association 
was brought about when Arthur J. 
Foley, member of the Knights of 
Columbus, discussed its formation 
with William Ross Lee, former Dis- 
trict Attorney of Oneida County 
and a Mason. The plan was 
broached to Andrew F. Kelley, di- 
rector of the Utica branch of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 
who, after approving it, suggested 
presenting it to Mr. Root. 

“The name of the organization 
was suggested by Mr. Root as one 
which signified the combination of 
two groups holding divergent views. 
Incorporation of the association fol- 
lowed selection of its members from 
foremost Catholics and Protestants 
of Utica.” 
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ALUMINUM MONOPOLY ALLEGED AND 
DENIED. 


CerTaAIN Democratic newspapers, 
led by the New York World, have 
repeatedly claimed that there is a 
monopoly in the manufacture and 
sale of aluminum products, and 
that the monopoly is maintained by 
the family of Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Mel- 
lon accused the New York World 
of misrepresentation, and presented 
in evidence facts and figures, which, 
in the judgment of the New York 
Sun (Republican) made the World’s 
charges look “futile and pathetic.” 
The World acknowledged and ex- 
pressed its regret over “certain tech- 
nical but not substantial errors” in 
its first news story, but returned to 
the attack, specifying: “Ist. The 


American Aluminum Company is a 
monopoly; 2d. It benefits by a two 


hundred and fifty per cent. increase 
in the tariff; 3d. This tariff is a tax 
on household articles; 4th. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, a bene- 
ficiary of this monopoly and this 
tariff, is the principal economic ad- 
wiser of the President of the United 
States”; and concludes, “This situa- 
tion is not in accordance with the 
best standards of public service.” 

In the midst of the controversy, 
the Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued a digest of a report on the cost 
of household utensils, prepared in 
accordance with a resolution of Con- 
gress in 1921. The report charges 
the American Aluminum Company 
with “various practices forbidden 
by a judicial decree under the Sher- 
man Act,” and states that the same 
company “has a practically com- 
plete monopoly of the production of 
aluminum in the United States.” 
The New York Sun announces that 
“Secretary Mellon will have no 
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further statement to make at this 
time. He expects that a formal an- 
swer will be made at the proper 
time by the Aluminum Company. 
Meanwhile, he will not engage in 
controversy.” 


ati 
> 





TuHeE LiTeRARY DIGEsT’s 
PRELIMINARY POLL. 


Mucu interest and not a little 
controversy have been aroused over 
the straw vote conducted by The 
Literary Digest. That periodical 
sent out 15,000,000 ballots, inviting 
citizens in every State to vote for 
their Presidential candidate. On 
October 17th nearly 2,000,000 had 
been returned. The result indicated 
a sweeping victory for Coolidge, 
who had received fifty-six per cent. 
of the total. The figures were: Cool- 
idge, 1,066,214; La Follette, 432,- 
600; Davis, 384,205. Representa- 
tive Connally, of Texas (Democrat), 
charged that the Digest’s poll was 
misleading, alleging that it tabu- 
lated principally Republican States, 
and failed to include certain Demo- 
cratic States. The editor replied 
that there was “absolute impartial- 
ity,” in sending out and in tabu- 
lating the ballots. He explained 
that names were chosen from va- 
rious lists and checked up to pre- 
vent duplications; that the ballots 
were sent to what the publishers 
considered “a fair cross-section” of 
the voters; and that the cost of the 
poll was borne by The Literary 
Digest. Senator Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, alleged that the poll was “Re- 
publican propaganda,” and accused 
The Literary Digest of “trickery 
and deception.” The Post Office 
Department at Washington ordered 
postmasters throughout the coun- 
try to return all “straw” ballots 
that could not be delivered. Enemies 
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of the plan allege that many Re- 
publican postmasters filled out the 
ballots for Coolidge. 

One critic of the system, in a let- 
ter to the New York Times, records 
that he selected twenty friends, 
“scattered over the area where bal- 
lots have gone out”; eleven Repub- 
licans, eight Democrats, and one of 
no political affiliation. Ten of the 
eleven Republicans, but not one of 
the eight Democrats, had been in- 
vited to vote. Similar allegations 
have been repeatedly made, but the 
editor of the Digest insists that the 
poll has been honest. He expects to 
receive returns from two and one- 
half millions of the fifteen million 
ballots sent out. 


atti 
— 





FourtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
“Pax ROMANA.” 


THE fourth annual conference of 
“Pax Romana,” the international 


association of Catholic students, was 
held at Budapest, August 20th to 
24th. Pax Romana was organized 
at Fribourg in Switzerland in 1921. 
The Swiss and the Dutch, as be- 
fitted their neutral position, ini- 
tiated its formation, but that its con- 
stitution is largely the result of the 
collaboration of a French and a 
German student is an indication of 
how eagerly all parties took part in 
the enterprise. The second con- 
gress was also held in Fribourg. 
Last year the association met at 
Strasbourg. 

At Budapest, universal satisfac- 
tion was expressed with the hospi- 
tality of the Hungarians. Lodging 
was provided for all who attended, 
and arrangements were made by 
which they could board at greatly 
reduced rates. The more serious 
sessions of the congress were diver- 
sified by excursions about the city 
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(which is one of the most attractive 
of Europe.and boasts a population 
of 1,200,000), by concerts, dances, 
and other amusements. From a so- 
cial point of view the congress was 
a great success. French and Ger- 
mans, Austrians and Poles, Hun- 
garians and Czechs, English and 
Irish and Scotch, mingled happily 
without the slightest suggestion of 
embarrassment. That students of 
such various nationalities could as- 
sociate so cordially seems an indi- 
cation of much improved relations 
at the present time and a promise 
of even better things to come. Even 
more important was the strengthen- 
ing of Catholic faith and Catholic 
action brought about by such inter- 
course. 

It is to be regretted that there was 
not present a delegation from our 
American organizations of Catholic 
students, the Mission Crusade, the 
Newman Clubs, and our Catholic 
colleges. They could have learned 
much, and they would also have 
been able to contribute their share 
to Pax Romana. Pax Romana has 
undertaken a task hardly less great 
than that of the League of Nations, 
and American push and organiza- 
tion would assist it greatly. Thus 
far it has been able to do little more 
in addition to its congresses than to 
bring about by correspondence an 
interchange of views and the estab- 
lishment of a common purpose. 
The need of this is particularly felt 
in Eastern Europe which has been 
divided into such a number of small 
states. Though the more fortunate 
condition of affairs in the United 
States makes this seem less urgent 
here, America is beginning to be in- 
terested, and it is said that one of 
our larger student associations in- 
tends to affiliate itself to Pax Ro- 
mana within the coming year. 
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DeaTH OF Miss Emity HICKEY. 


Tue CatHo.tic Wor-p has lost a 
valued friend and contributor in 
the death of Miss Emily Hickey, 
which occurred on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9th, in her eightieth year. 

Emily Henrietta Hickey, the 
daughter of the Reverend Canon 
Hickey, and granddaughter of 
“Martin Doyle,” was born at Mac- 
mine Castle, Co. Wexford, Ireland, 
and was a convert to the Catholic 
faith. Her first book of collected 
verse, A Sculptor and Other Poems, 
appeared in 1881, and won for her 
a high place in literary circles. In 
the same year she became, with 
Dr. Frederick fFurnivall, the 
founder of the Browning Society. 
This was followed by many other 
works of prose and verse. Miss 


Hickey was also well-known as an 
educator and lecturer on literary 
subjects, and did much for the re- 


vival of Catholic literature in Eng- 
land. . In 1912 she received from 
Pope Pius X. the honor of the Cross, 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” 

Of lovable and striking person- 
ality, she will be greatly missed by 
many friends, and in the world of 
letters. 


in 
—_ 





BaRNES MApE BISHOP OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


CANON 


Tue former Canon Barnes, of 
Westminster Abbey, is now the An- 
glican Bishop of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. As canon he achieved a 
world-wide reputation by his ex- 
treme modernistic opinions and by 
his frequent utterances on the sup- 
posed conflict of science with reli- 
gion. He held the most “advanced” 
views, and accepted as proven facts 
what scientists themselves have 
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professed only as assumptions or 
hypotheses. Recently, at the Mod- 
ern Churchmen’s Conference at Ox- 
ford, he graciously expressed the 
opinion that “the Pope will prob- 
ably be converted to evolution 
shortly after the middle of the next 
century”—a statement which shows 
pretty well his attitude and bias. 

The nomination of Canon Barnes 
to the See of Birmingham aroused 
a great deal of comment and much 
opposition. Particularly opposed 
to it was the Anglo-Catholic party 
in the Church of England, which 
favors, though on its own terms, re- 
union with the Church of Rome. 
Regarding such a reunion Canon 
Barnes declared: “A _ reasonable 
system of faith and thought cannot 
be derived from the theories pecu- 
liar to Anglo-Catholicism. The 
earnestness and zeal of Anglo- 
Catholics only make the more pa- 
thetic the fact that their system is 
a hybrid, bred by fear in the Vic- 
torian era. Its founders were afraid 
of liberal theology. ... In Latin 
Catholicism, the ancestral sacra- 
mental paganism of the Mediter- 
ranean races is veneered by Chris- 
tian sentiment. To attempt to graft 
it on the English Church is hope- 
less.” 

It is easy to understand why 
Anglo-Catholics opposed him, but 
hard to conjecture just what sort 
of thing Bishop Barnes’s Christian- 
ity is. 


oo 
- 





THE ARGENTINE AND THE VATICAN. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press 
dispatch of September 24th, the 
Argentine Government was asked 
in a resolution adopted by the Ar- 
gentine Senate to signify to the Holy 
See that the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. 
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Giovanni Beda Cardinale, is no 
longer persona grata and that the 
Argentine Minister to the Vatican, 
Garcia Mansilla, will be replaced. 
The dispatch says also that the 
resolution asks the Government to 
obtain from the Holy See definite 
official pronouncement on the Arch- 
bishopric of Buenos Ayres. Mgr. 
Michele di Andrea was nominated 
for this post by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, but the Vatican instead 
appointed him Apostolic Delegate 
for South America. 

The above-mentioned dispatch 
evidently stands in need of some 
correction. Apropos of the news 
contained in it, the Rome corre- 
spondent of The Tablet (London) 
writes as follows: 

“The Argentine difficulty was 


supposed to be settled. That the 
Pope appoints his own Bishops is 
such an elementary ecclesiastical 
fact that there could be no question 


about the Argentine Government’s 
accepting that in principle, and, this 
accepted, it would be possible to 
discuss circumstances of the mo- 
ment. Such discussion, it was un- 
derstood, had proceeded and re- 
sulted satisfactorily, the main point 
being the assignment of the position 
of Apostolic Visitor to South Amer- 
ica, excluding the Argentine, to 
Mgr. di Andrea, the prelate over 
whose name the original difficulty 
had arisen. Then came the strange 
news that the Argentine Senate had 
nullified all this by voting impos- 
sible demands, including the dec- 
laration that the Papal Nuncio was 
persona non grata, and that the 
Argentine Minister to the Holy See 
should be withdrawn. We now 
hear that there was no such actual 
vote, the Government having pro- 
tested against the proposal, and, 
through withdrawals, the requisite 
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number of Senators not being pres- 
ent. Either, then, the outburst will 
remain nothing but an outburst, 
and the Government will be able to 
go on with its policy of sense, or 
there will be found to be a current 
of opinion behind the views ex- 
pressed in the Senate that will con- 
tinue to cause difficulty. Opinion 
here inclines to the first thesis, if 
only on account of the exaggeration 
in the Senate’s motion.” 


inn 
> 





K. or C, CoRRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


THE schools of the Knights of 
Columbus (vocational and aca- 
demic) have reached a condition of 
success that assures their perma- 
nency, and their usefulness has 
been augmented by the formation 
of correspondence schools. In the 
words of The Fraternal Monitor, a 
monthly magazine which is fa- 
miliar with the activities of all sorts 
of fraternal societies, the Knights 
have “blazed a trail and given an- 
other evidence of helpfulness and 
originality.” The correspondence 
school was established in Septem- 
ber, 1923. It provides tuition at 
cost. The fees vary in amount 
from $3.00 to $15.00. The average 
fee is $10.00, including textbooks 
and other materials necessary for 
the course. Eighty-five courses are 
now being given, beginning with 
elementary arithmetic and the rudi- 
ments of English, and continuing 
to and through courses of college 
grade. 

Apropos of this work The Fra- 
ternal Monitor asserts that corre- 
spondence schools in general have 
become “one of the most successful 
developments in modern education. 
They have passed the experimental 
stage and are now on a firm and 
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stable basis. The correspondence 
course appeals to three classes of 
members: ist. Those unable to 
spend either the time or the money 
required to complete a full course 
of instruction at home; 2d. Those 
who on account of deficiencies in 
educational preparation are not in 
position to enter colleges or univer- 
sities; 3d. Those who desire 
knowledge upon a particular sub- 
ject.” 

Last year there were enrolled in 
the correspondence schools 2,234 
members. The number this year 
will be 24,000 students in the corre- 
spondence school for war veterans 
and 2,600 in the school for mem- 
bers of the order. These are dis- 
tributed over all the United States. 
Taken together with the students at 
the vocational and academic schools 
of whom there are in New York City 
alone nearly 2,000 (October 18th), 
they show the amplitude of the 
work already in progress, after one 
year. The enormous possibilities 
may readily be estimated. 


—— 
aaa 


Tue ZR-3. 





Wuart is universally proclaimed 
to be an epoch-making event, was 
the flight of the Zeppelin, ZR-3, 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany, to 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, a distance 
of over 5,000 miles, in eighty-one 


hours. In the words of the com- 
mander, it was an “easy voyage.” 
The airship is of giant proportions 
(656 feet long and 90 feet high), 
but extremely beautiful and grace- 
ful. It was greeted with great en- 
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thusiasm in this country, and corre- 
spondents in Germany send word 
that news of the safe arrival of the 
great Zeppelin in the United States 
was the occasion of almost hyster- 
ical joy. In view of the fact that 
this craft carried passengers and 
tons of cargo, it seems possible that 
the use of Zeppelins for commercial 
purposes is, at least, a fair prob- 
ability for the near future. There 
seems to be a considerable feeling 
here and there, that the article of 
the Versailles Treaty calling for the 
destruction of the Zeppelin works 
at Friedrichshafen should be modi- 
fied, or abrogated. 

One rather unfortunate fact, 
brought to the knowledge of the 
general public by the arrival of the 
ZR-3, is that there is no supply of 
helium gas with which to inflate 
her huge hulk. Almost the only 
supply of helium is in the Shenan- 
doah, a similar ship, now in Cali- 
fornia. Hydrogen gas with which 
the ZR-3 was filled is notoriously 
inflammable and explosive; for that 
reason, the newly-arrived wonder- 
ship was immediately deflated. 
125,000 cubic feet of helium (the 
entire supply at Lakehurst) was 
then fed into the ship. This amount 
is not enough to enable her to fly 
(she has a capacity of 2,472,000 
cubic feet), but will relieve some of 
the strain upon the supports up- 
holding the ship in her hangar. Ap- 
parently, conditions are not quite 
ripe for the establishment of a Zep- 
pelin passenger and freight service 
across the oceans and the conti- 
nents, but that service will doubt- 
less come within a generation. 








Our Contributors. 


Rev. Lestre J. Waker, S.J. 
(“The Repression of Error”), of 
Campion Hall, Oxford, England, 
became a Catholic in 1898 and was 
ordained a priest in the Society of 
Jesus in 1911. Father Walker is 
the author of Theories of Knowl- 
edge in the well-known “Stonyhurst 
Philosophical Series”; also of Why 
God Became Man, issued serially 
in THE CaTHoLic Wor-p in 1921 
and now published in book form 
by the Paulist Press. The present 


article represents one phase of 
Father Walker’s recent controversy 
with Dr. Coulton of Cambridge Uni- 
versity on “Roman Catholic Truth.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs, KaTH- 
ARINE TYNAN HINKSON) (“The 
Shrine of the Prince-Bishop”) is 
an old friend of CarHoLic WorLpD 
readers. Many of her writings 
made their first appearance in these 
pages. She contributes in this story 
a charming blend of fact and fancy 
growing out of events in the Great 
War. Mrs. Hinkson has just had 
published in England a new volume 
of Memories. We have seen re- 
views of it, and they make us im- 
patient to secure a copy. 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. (“The 
Proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment”), a regular contributor to 
THe CaTHoLic Wor ip, is Professor 
of Moral Theology and Industrial 
Ethics at the Catholic University of 
America, and Director of the De- 
partment of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 


JEWELL MILLER (“Voyaging”) is 
the maiden name of Mrs. F. H. 
Pfaltz, of Flushing, Long Island. 
She is the author of many special 
articles on music, considered from 
a pedagogical aspect, some social 
satires, and a brochure of thirty- 
five poems entitled Leaves of Verse. 
Mrs. Pfaltz spent the year 1923 in 
Italy, making a special study of the 
Ligurian Riviera, and brought home 
a collection of fifty legends, poems, 
and impressions inspired by the 
romance of that historic region. 
The poem in this issue is from her 
Italian collection of verse. 


JAMES J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D., 
Sc.D. (“John Quinn: Lawyer, 
Book-Lover, Art Amateur’), em- 
inent writer and lecturer, and dis- 
tinguished physician as well, is a 
frequent contributor to our pages. 
Some time back Dr. Walsh received 
a letter from Cardinal Gasparri, 
Papal Secretary of State, conveying 
the papal blessing. This special 
favor was extended after the Holy 
Father had read Dr. Walsh’s book, 
“What Civilization Owes to Italy.” 
That title suggests to us another 
book that awaits writing: “What 
Catholic Interests Owe to Dr. 
Walsh.” 


GARDNER TEALL (“Ronsard, 
‘Prince of Poets’”), well-known 
writer and editor, is a new con- 
tributor to THe CaTHOLIC Wor _p. 
Mr. Teall was formerly Associate 
Editor of House and Garden, Editor 
of Travel Magazine, Editor of Amer- 
ican Homes and Gardens, Editor of 
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Art and Life. His published works 
include The Contessa’s Sister (a 
novel), published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; A Little Garden the Year 
Round, published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., and The Pleasures of Collect- 
ing, published by The Century Co. 


Cuyartes Puiturps (“Aloha”) is 
a familiar and welcome name to 
CaTHOLIC WorLp readers. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that Mr. Phillips’s 
contribution this time should be 
this exquisitely beautiful poem 
dedicated to his departed friend, 
Charles Warren Stoddard. For 
Mr. Phillips is now taking up the 
work in English literature that 
Stoddard did at Notre Dame long 
ago. 


Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. (“More 
Haste, Worse Speed”), one of our 
regular contributors, is a_ well- 
known English writer and a con- 
vert to the Catholic Faith. A brief 
account of Father Rope’s career 
was given in these notes in August, 
when his article on “Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Mass” was published. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“The 
Man Who Told Stories”) was the 
winner of second place in the 
awards for short stories, in the 
Literary Section, Aonach Tailteann, 
recently held in Dublin. It is grati- 
fying to note that the distinction 
was won by the series now running 
in THe CatHotic Worip. Mr. 
Padraic Colum, one of the judges 
in the contest, said in his report: 
“There is a rare sort of imaginative 
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feeling in these stories; they have 
a convention of story-telling that is 
distinctive—something that belongs 
to the tradition of the old story- 
tellers—and they have, too, an 
imaginative use of language.” 


Mary Dixon TuHayer (“In Au- 
tumn”), well-known American 
writer, is new to our pages, though 
a frequent contributor to the sec- 
ular magazines. Miss Thayer is the 
author of Songs of Youth, published 
by Knopf in 1922. 


Sister Mary Mapeteva, C.S.C. 
(“The Religious Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century”), who entertained 
and instructed us some time ago 
with her paper on “The Prose of 
Francis Thompson,” gives us an 
equally profitable lesson on a num- 
ber of mystical poets of the last 
century. This article and the pre- 
vious one are soon to appear with 
others in book form. 


STANLEY B. James (“There and 
Back: An Autobiography”) con- 
tributes the fourth part of his in- 
teresting story. It will be concluded 
in our next issue and will be issued 
shortly in book form. 


Hucu ALLEN (“The Ancient and 
Honorable Onion”) has the courage 
to say what he thinks about the 


onion. Many agree with his 
opinions, but haven’t the courage 
of their convictions. But coura- 
geousness is, as the reader will see, 
only one of the merits of Mr. Allen’s 
article. 








Mew Books. 


The Great Betrayal. By Edward Hale Bierstadt.—Christ and the Critics. By 
Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. Translated by John L. Stoddard.—The Jews in the 
Making of America. By George Cohen.—International Handbook of Catholic 


Organizations. By Rev. Giuseppe Monti.—The Little French Girl. 


By Anne 


Douglas Sedgwick.—Constructive Conscious. Control of the Individual. By F. 


Matthias Alexander.—Outbreak of the World War. 
lected by Karl Kautsky.—Preliminary History of the Armistice —Poems. 


German Documents col- 
By 


Janet Erskine Stuart.—Authority and Freedom. By A. E. J. Rawlinson.—The 


Teacher’s Year. 


By Charles Phillips.—Great Christian Artists. 


By Edward F. 


Garesché, S.J.—Anthropology. By A. L. Kroeber.—Wells of the Heart. By Wil- 
liam Frederick Feld, S.J.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Great Betrayal. By Edward 
Hale Bierstadt. New “York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 
The burning of Smyrna and the 

appalling fate which befell the 
Christians who formerly inhabited 
Turkey have an intense interest for 
all lovers of distributive justice. A 
book like The Great Betrayal, which 
is a scholarly, honest, and clear at- 
tempt to set before the public the 
real truth about the greatest trag- 
edy of modern times is, therefore, 
worthy of attention and considera- 
tion. From every viewpoint it is of 
immense importance that its gifted 
author is an American, because, as 
an American, he cannot be accused 
of bias in presenting a story which 
involves a problem of world-wide 
importance—permanent peace in 
the Near East. 

I had the unique distinction of 
serving on every battle field during 
the World War and the glorious 
honor of entering Jerusalem the 
day the Holy City was surrendered 
by the Turks to General Allenby. 
At the first battle for Palestine— 
the battle of Gaza—Kemal Pasha, 
the head of the Turkish Govern- 
ment of to-day, was one of the gen- 


erals commanding our Turkish 
foes. After the heat of the battle, 
one heard strange and romantic 
stories about him! One story, and 
a general one, was that he was the 
son of a Saloniki Jew. Recent 
events in his life rather confirm 
this story. Little did I dream as 
I lay on the desert sands under a 
brazen sky, broken and nervous 
from the stress and strain of the 
retreat from Gaza, that a few years 
later, at Constantinople, I should 
again see Kemal and his forces con- 
querors! After the Armistice I was 
sent to Constantinople, the great 
city on the Bosporus, as military 
chaplain. I remained in the city, 
which is the Queen of the Orient 
and an eternal monument to Greek 
culture and Byzantine glory, until 
the Allied Forces folded their tents 
and sailed away! During my time 
in Constantinople I came into con- 
tact with many of the great chiefs 
in the diplomatic and military 
world. I learned a great deal about 
diplomacy, much more than I dare 
write of in this review of The Great 
Betrayal. I learned that dip- 
lomats are just polite intriguers, 
politicians are nothing more or less 
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than the lowest type of hucksters 
who trade in wholesale and retail 
slaughter of human beings. I 
learned that great military chiefs, 
men who led armies to brilliant suc- 
cess, are human beings with gentle, 
kindly hearts, forgiving, after the 
heat of the fight is over, and desir- 
ous at all costs to save human 
lives. From this it is easy to un- 
derstand that I know something 
about the complex questions of the 
Near East, and because I have lived 
over there and studied the situa- 
tion, I endorse and agree entirely 
with all this gifted author has writ- 
ten in his heart-touching story of 
the crucifixion of a great Christian 
people. 

It is a thousand pities, as Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps, former 
United States minister to Greece 
states in his foreword, that Mr. 
Bierstadt did not have access to the 
wealth of material available in the 
Department of State in Washington 
and in the chancelleries of Europe, 
which would have enabled him in 
many cases to clear up, once and 
for all, problems which have an- 
gered many honest and justice-lov- 
ing Americans, as well as Euro- 
pans. 

The book deals with two great 
tragedies, the burning of Smyrna 
and the expulsion of the Christians 
from Turkish territory. The in- 
tense misery of the people of the 
Near East to-day is the result of the 
unwaning desire of men to secure 
some measure of control over the 
rich material resources of that 
much-talked-of part of the world, 
and the complete ignoring, by the 
Allies, of the Christian religion as a 
vital force for the distributing of 
justice. History will ultimately 
place the blame for all the misery 
of to-day, and the horrors of the 
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future, on the rotten diplomacy of 
the Allied Powers. The conference 
at Lausanne sold into slavery, hun- 
ger, and desolation almost two mil- 
lion people whose ancestors re- 
ceived the faith of Christ from St. 
Paul the Apostle, and in this whole- 
sale betrayal of a great Christian 
people they lowered throughout 
the Near and Far East, from Adria- 
nople to Agra, the prestige of the 
Allied Nations, and the larger pres- 
tige of Christendom! 

What has been the undercurrent 
which burst out into a tidal wave 
and ended in the betrayal of a 
whole Christian nation? The thirst 
of imperialism, a thirst shared 


alike by Europe and America, as 
the author of The Great Betrayal 
states: “In the first place, why is 
there any ‘Near East problem’ at 
all, and, since there is one, why has 
it not been solved by a world that 
continually boasts of its civiliza- 


tion? The answer to this double- 
barrelled question will be found in 
the one word—Imperialism!” 

It matters little whether we con- 
demn Kemal Pasha and the Turks 
for the burning of Smyrna! The 
fact remains that the great city, 
which was in the eyes of all Turks 
the symbol of Christianity and in 
which the doctrines of Christianity 
were formulated, was burned to the 
ground, and the Christian inhab- 
itants had no earthly reason to set 
it on fire! From many authentic 
sources, none of which could be in- 
fluenced by any cause other than 
upholding the truth, it is evident 
beyond the least shadow of doubt 
that the Turks fired the city. Just 
after the burning of Smyrna, I was 
an eyewitness to the manner in 
which the Turks—the Kemalist 
Turks—in Constantinople cele- 
brated the triumphant entry of the 
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Turkish troops into Smyrna! A 
great howling, shrieking mob con- 
gregated at the Galata side of the 
huge bridge which separates Pera 
—the Christian part of Constanti- 
nople—and Stamboul—the Turkish 
quarters! A motley and extraor- 
dinary procession was formed 
which wended its way from Galata 
on through Grande Rue, Pera, and 
right out to Chichili—a distance of 
about ten miles. With my own eyes 
I saw Turks riddling with bullets 
the homes of every Greek and Ar- 
menian on the route of the proces- 
sion, shrieking Turkish curses of 
the most awful kind on their 
enemies. When such things took 
place in Constantinople, in the very 
teeth of the Allied Forces, can one 
doubt of what the Turkish troops 
did in Smyrna! Were it not for 


the presence of the Allied troops 
and the extraordinary diplomacy 
and patience of General Sir Charles 


Harington, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Forces, Constantinople 
would, without the least shadow of 
a doubt, have been another and a 
greater holocaust than Smyrna! 
Shortly after the burning of 
the city, I was myself witness to 
the terrible plight of thousands of 
refugees on the streets of Athens! 
I saw on the streets of Athens men 
dazed with sorrow, men driven in- 
sane with terror. I heard them 
shouting, cursing, weeping because 
their women folk, their wives, sis- 
ters, or sweethearts, had been taken 
from them and outraged by brutal 
Turkish soldiers, or taken into the 
interior, never to be seen again, to 
bring forth healthy young Turks to 
swell the ranks of Islam! I saw 
women on the streets of Athens, 
Athens once the culture-center of 
the world, blind from weeping for 
the little ones they would never see 
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again, little ones torn from their 
arms, trampled to death on the 
wayside or put to sleep by the butt 
of a Turkish rifle, women with one 
desire, and one desire alone in their 
hearts, to bring forth other children 
and suckle them on the milk of 
hatred to revenge their century- 
long enemies—the Turks. I saw 
children, once beautiful children, 
gaunt and old, with transparent 
lips and sunken eyes, eating the 
heads of raw fish, which they 
picked up from the garbage heaps 
on the streets. Their cries for help, 
their tears, their insanity, their un- 
speakably appalling condition made 
my body sick and set my soul afire 
to prevent such a hell-like catas- 
trophe again. 

I have dedicated the rest of my 
life to help Greece to achieve a de- 
gree of unity which never again will 
allow her people to be crucified on 
the altar of imperialism. The 
Great Betrayal should be read by 
everyone who loves distributive jus- 
tice, above all it should be read, and 
carefully read, by every American. 
There are statements made in the 
book about Americans who hold 
high positions and who have the 
confidence of the American Gov- 
ernment, that I do not care to quote 
in this review, since I am not Amer- 
ican, and therefore, for obvious rea- 
sons, refrain from so doing. On 
this point in particular, I recom- 
mend all justice-loving Americans 
to carefully read Hale Bierstadt’s 
book. Greece is not without friends. 
She has always had friends in 
America. She has a true friend and 
interpreter in the author of The 
Great Betrayal, who, in his sum- 
mary account of her appalling mis- 
fortunes, has done her untold good. 
Deeds of compassion and kindness 
to her thousands, who to-day are 
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asking for the crumbs that fall 
from American tables, will heal her 
wounds and inspire her with 
greater fortitude to face the future. 
She looks bravely to the future, con- 
fident that after all “The Great Be- 
trayal” will in time bring her unity 
in every sense of the word, and, 
with unity, national peace. R. B.-p. 


Christ and the Critics. A Defence 
of the Divinity of Jesus against 
the Attacks of Modern Sceptical 
Criticism. By Hilarin Felder, 
O.M.Cap. Translated from the 
Original German by John L. Stod- 
dard. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Vol. I. $5.00. 

The view that radical scholars 
took of the New Testament writings 
fifty years ago has undergone a 
radical change. Few of St. Paul’s 
letters were accepted as genuine, 
and while a kernel of the Gospels 
was allowed to be contemporaneous 
with the Apostles, the Four Gos- 
pels were relegated to the second 
century as the product of a credu- 
lous age far removed from Apos- 
tolic times. To-day the patient, 
critical study of the New Testament 
has discredited this radical view. 
Practically all the letters of St. 
Paul are now recognized to be genu- 
ine, and there is an ever growing 
disposition to put back the Synop- 
tic Gospels to the Apostolic age, 
and to admit that the Fourth Gos- 
pel is from the school, if not from 
the hand, of St. John. This is no 
small gain for traditional Christian 
faith, but, unhappily, it does not 
lead the modern radical critic to 
the recognition of the supernatural 
element which shines out in the 
whole New Testament. Jesus re- 
mains for them a mere man, ad- 
mirable for His moral character 
and His ethical genius, but com- 
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passed with mental infirmities to 
which every man, even the greatest, 
is subject. Only late in life did He 
have a clear conviction of His Mes- 
siahship, and nowhere in His pub- 
lic career, was He conscious of be- 
ing truly divine. His alleged mir- 
acles are to be accepted only in so 
far as they are open to a purely 
natural explanation, and His resur- 
rection from the tomb is devoid of 
historic reality. 

It is to combat this stand, sub- 
versive of Catholic faith, that the 
learned Capuchin, Father Felder, 
has laboriously prepared the work 
under review, the first volume of a 
still larger study. It consists of 
three parts. In Part I., he devotes 
a hundred pages to the genuineness 
and credibility of the Gospels. This 
leads, in Part II., to a long and 
scholarly discussion of the fact, 
content, and origin of Christ’s Mes- 
sianic consciousness. Then fol- 
lows, in Part III., an elaborate proof 
of the consciousness which Christ 
had of His divinity, and of the con- 
viction on the part of the Apostles 
that their Master was truly divine. 
In his treatment of these important 
subjects, the author shows a vast 
acquaintance with the works of the 
unbelieving critics. It is a book for 
all to peruse who have to deal with 
these fundamental questions. The 
author has been particularly fortu- 
nate in finding for his German text 
so competent a translator as John 
L. Stoddard, famous for his former 
travel lectures, a recent convert to 
the Catholic religion after many 
years of skepticism. C. F. A. 


The Jews in the Making of America. 


By George Cohen. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $2.00. 
This volume, one of a projected 


series on racial contributions to the 
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making of America, sponsored by 
the Knights of Columbus, especially 
recommends itself to the reader by 
its temperate tone, a tone not al- 
ways characteristic of books of this 
type. 

But this is, frankly, all the 
praise that I can give it. It is a 
superficial piece of work; it is not 
serious in the sense that such a 
work should be. For one thing, it 
goes a little too far—at any rate a 
little too far back—when it at- 
tempts to demonstrate that not only 
was Columbus (perhaps) a Jew, 
but that even the aboriginal tribes 
of our continent may possibly have 
belonged to the Chosen People. 
This is a curious and interesting 
supposition, but it has no bearing 
whatever on the subject in hand. 
Specious pleading of this sort adds 
nothing to the credit of the Jewish 
record in America. Other racial 


groups in times past, particularly 
the Irish, have suffered from this 
sort of “historical” writing by over- 


zealous pens. In my opinion, if the 
Jewish people of our country really 
desire to win popular recognition 
for their virtues as American citi- 
zens and for their contribution to 
the making of our Republic, they 
must resort to more serious ev- 
idence than this first item offered 
by Mr. Cohen. 

The remainder of his text is in 
kind, rather more a directory of 
prominent Jews than a constructive 
study of the Jew as a cultural fac- 
tor in America. Moreover, any 
writer who proposes to treat such 
a subject as that chosen by, or as- 
signed to, Mr. Cohen, gains nothing 
by “sidestepping,” as he most ob- 
viously does, such a vital question 
as that of the known relationship 
of the Jew in America to the radical 
and destructive element in our pol- 
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itics. The only right policy is the 
policy of honesty—to acknowledge 
such a relationship when it exists, 
and balance the record, if that can 
be done, by opposing evidence of 
constructive social work done. A 
like frankness in Mr. Cohen’s chap- 
ter on the Jew “In the American 
Theatre” would have made his writ- 
ing more convincing. While the 
Jew is to be commended for his un- 
doubted contribution to the art life 
of America, no man can praise him 
for the contribution he has made 
toward the moral degradation of 
our stage. 

Books of this kind are almost in- 
variably one-sided. The value to 
the historian and the ethnologist of 
serious historical documents relat- 
ing to American origins and devel- 
opment is, of course, undisputed; 
and it is such documents, I take it, 
that the Knights of Columbus have 
in mind in projecting their Racial 
Contribution Series. But as popular 
reading (and Mr. Cohen’s book is 
obviously written for popular con- 
sumption) such works make no 
contribution whatever to what Dr. 
McSweeney, in his excellent intro- 
duction, terms “national solidar- 
ity.” On the contrary, they tend 
rather toward an intensification of 
that very separatism which pro- 
duces them; that separatism which 
is one of our chief sources of inter- 
nal disturbance at the present mo- 
ment. They foster and keep alive, 
among the people whom they cham- 
pion, a racial instead of a national 
American spirit. The angle of 
most of such writings is wrong 
from the start: instead of standing 
on American ground to measure 
and weigh the racial factor in our 
make-up, they orientate themselves 
wholly from the racial viewpoint. 
They induce the American reader 
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to think of Jews as Jews, Germans 
as Germans, Irish as Irish; and they 
induce the Jewish and German and 
Irish reader to think of himself, 
not as an American, but as an 
alien. G wv 


International Handbook of Catholic 
Organizations. By Rev. Giuseppe 
Monti, D.D. Paris: Editions Spes. 
40 fr. 

A clear indication of the progress 
which Catholics are making toward 
international amity and _ world- 
wide union is evident in the Jnter- 
national Handbook of Catholic Or- 
ganizations, the first published 
work of the International Office of 
Catholic Organizations, whose head- 
quarters is in Rome (26), Via Pietro 
Cavallini 38. The author of the 
book is the Rev. Giuseppe Monti, 
D.D., Director of the International 
Office and author of L’Apologetica 


Scientifica della Religione Cattolica, 
Guida Bibliografica di Cultura Cat- 
tolica, and other publications. 

A distinguished English reviewer 
has referred to the book as “the 


symptom of a most important 
awakening on our (Catholics’) part 
to the supreme necessity of inter- 
national Catholic action.” The ref- 
erence is an appropriate one, for 
the chief value of the Handbook is 
its remarkable and edifying revela- 
tion of the numerous Catholic 
agencies existent throughout the 
world—agencies whose intercodp- 
eration, if it could be brought about, 
would surely hasten the world- 
wide solidarity and union of Cath- 
olics, which is the supreme object 
of the society which has sponsored 
the publication of the book in ques- 
tion. This desirable result will 
never be attained without a clear 
understanding by the Catholics of 
one nation of what is being done 
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by their coreligionists in other 
countries. In serving to make Cath- 
olics better acquainted the Jnterna- 
tional Handbook performs a most 
welcome and necessary function. 

For the information of those who 
are unfamiliar with the objects of 
the International Office, it may be 
stated that its principal aim at pres- 
ent is to catalogue the chief facts 
relating to all the Catholic social 
organizations of the whole world, 
to form a library of the reports and 
publications of these organizations, 
and to give information respecting 
their aims and methods, and advice 
and assistance in the establishment 
of similar organizations. An Amer- 
ican bishop, Right Reverend Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland and 
Chairman of the Lay Organizations 
Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, is pres- 
ident of the International Office. In 
the foreword to the Handbook, con- 
tributed by Alphons Steger, Ph.D., 
senator, professor at the Technical 
University of Delft, and honorary 
secretary to the General Council, a 
glowing tribute is paid to Bishop 
Schrembs’s forceful codperation in 
developing the organization plans 
of the Office. 

The Handbook classifies the dif- 
ferent categories of organizations 
as follows: I. Those that are estab- 
lished in the form of an organiza- 
tion in the proper sense of the 
word; II. Those that are composed, 
at least prevalently, of laymen; 
III. Those that extend or seek to 
extend their activity and the re- 
cruiting of their members to an en- 
tire country or at least to an eth- 
nical group of the country; IV. 
Those that work in. an intellectual, 
moral, social, or professional field. 
There is an alphabetical index of 
organizations arranged by countries 

















and an appendix which gives a full 
list of the Catholic universities of 
the world and analyzes their status 
and courses of study. The Hand- 
book, while admittedly incomplete, 
is a real mine of information con- 
cerning organized Catholic activ- 
ities throughout the whole world. 
It is a book that American Cath- 
olics might study with profit. It 
should prove invaluable to the of- 
ficers of American societies of Cath- 
olic men and women engaged in 
the fields of religion, education, and 
general social welfare. It is pub- 
lished in five languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish. The English translation is the 
work of Dr. Henry Furst. 
Cc. A. MCM. 


The Little French Girl. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 
This is the story of a French girl, 

Alix, whose mother, a divorcée, has 

sent her to live with English friends 

in the hope that she may make a 

good match—an impossible event 

in France, where Madame Vervier, 
despite her beauty and charm, is 
known for more than one indiscre- 
tion. While Alix’s innocence and 
loveliness are winning her friends 
and admirers, the revelation of her 
mother’s weaknesses comes as a 
cruel __ disillusionment, through 
which, however, her love persists 
unshaken. Alix returns to France 
and her mother, leaving behind 
two fine young Englishmen who 
love her. The more eligible pro- 
poses but is rejected; the other, 

Giles Bradley, whose liking for 

quiet and the things of the mind 

finds a responsive chord in Alix’s 
heart, is accepted. 

The contrast between the French 
and the English points of view, as 
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Miss Sedgwick sees them, forms 
the undercurrent of the novel. The 
French tradition is more powerful 
than the English; it condones 
Madame Vervier’s affaires but re- 
fuses to permit the sons of respect- 
able families to marry her daughter. 
English tradition on the other hand 
is lenient to the daughter but will 
not condone the mother’s lapses. 
Alix is good but not spiritual. She 
is a Catholic and informs her suitor 
that, though she may marry a Prot- 
estant, she will cling to her faith and 
insist upon it for her children. This 
is not because she is fervent but 
because her religion, like her coun- 
try and her race, is a part of that 
inalienable thing, her tradition. 
The power of French tradition has 
figured in Madame de Treymes 
and The American (to name but 
two instances), and indeed the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Wharton and espe- 
cially of Henry James is obvious in 
the theme, treatment, and style of 
The Little French Girl. 

The book is not exactly virginibus 
puerisque, but that is not due to a 
want of tact on the part of Miss 
Sedgwick, who gives us a thought- 
ful piece of work, excellent in char- 
acterization and healthy in tone. 

J. Se R 


Constructive Conscious Control of the 
Individual. By F. Matthias Alex- 
ander. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3.00. 

We have heard so much in recent 
years about the unconscious and its 
influence on man’s mind and body 
that it is with a sense of relief that 
the reviewer picks up a book which 
by its title promises to restore the 
conscious to something of the pres- 
tige that it used to enjoy. He is 
destined to disappointment, how- 
ever, unless he happens to be pos- 
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sessed of a particular kind of intel- 
lectuality. The author of this vol- 
ume practically promises to cure 
most of the serious ills that human 
flesh is heir to by “constructive 
conscious control,” through exer- 
cises of various kinds, especially 
breathing exercises. Mr. Alexander 
was formerly a teacher of elocution 
in Australia who lost his voice and 
cured himself by means of breath- 
ing exercises, and now he is going 
to cure everybody else of almost 
anything that may happen to be the 
matter by the same method. 

In his preceding book, Man’s Su- 
preme Inheritance, which he refers 
to in this present work as repre- 
senting the first volume, he says 
that “the real cause of the develop- 
ment of such diseases” (he has just 
named cancer, appendicitis, bron- 
chitis, tuberculosis, etc.) “is to be 
found in the erroneous precon- 


ceived ideas of the persons imme- 


diately concerned.” He adds that 
“the greater number of specific dis- 
orders, such as asthma, tuberculosis, 
cancer, nervous complaints, etc.” 
(the mere physician would like to 
know what is included in these ef 
ceteras) “indicate interference with 
the normal conditions of the body. 
To regain normal heaith in all such 
cases, what I have called ‘re-educa- 
tion’ is absolutely imperative. This 
treatment begins in practically all 
cases by instructions in the primary 
factors connected with the eradica- 
tion of erroneous preconceived 
ideas.” In a word, just come and 
be instructed in physical codrdina- 
tion, and cancer, appendicitis, tu- 
berculosis, asthma, nervous com- 
plaints, not forgetting the et ceteras, 
will be eradicated. 

The interesting feature of both 
the present volume and its prede- 
cessor is that they have Introduc- 
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tions by Professor John Dewey of 
Columbia, who declares that “Mr. 
Alexander’s teaching is scientific in 
the strictest sense of the word.” 
That is not so surprising a declara- 
tion as it might seem to be to one 
ignorant of the history of medicine. 
There has never been a healer who 
has attained any prominence who 
has not made converts of some uni- 
versity professors because they 
themselves or some of their friends 
were healed by him. And this re- 
mains true although each succeed- 
ing new method after a few years 
loses its effect, and only proves to 
be another of the cures that have 
failed like so many we have had 
in the history of medicine. J. J. w. 


Outbreak of the World War. Ger- 
man Documents collected by Karl 
Kautsky. Translated by the Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $4.00. 

Preliminary History of the Armistice. 
Translated by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
Same Publisher. $2.00. 

The question of the responsibil- 
ity of Germany for the outbreak of 
the World War is one which must 
concern historians for many genera- 
tions to come, in addition to the 
fact that it is an acute issue in 
European politics at the present 
moment. The volume of documents, 
known popularly as the “Kautsky 
Documents,” contains the official 
letters, dispatches, and _ reports 
which passed between the German 
Government and its diplomatic of- 
ficials in other countries. They 
were first published in 1919 by the 
government of the German Repub- 
lic and are here translated in un- 
abridged form. They constitute, 
therefore, the best available ev- 
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idence of the position taken by Ger- 
many during the critical weeks pre- 
ceding the war. 

The story as told by the docu- 
ments is one which still keeps the 
reader tense with excitement. But 
at the close of the volume the in- 
itial question of the responsibility 
of Germany for the immediate out- 
break of the war becomes inev- 
itably associated with the question 
of the general responsibility of the 
Great Powers for the political con- 
ditions out of which war was bound 
to arise sooner or later. The system 
of alliances and counter-alliances 
was a constant provocation to one 
state to strike another before the 
other could strike it. A war of 
self-defense under such circum- 
stances became difficult to distin- 
guish from a war of aggressive pur- 
pose. Diplomacy was a matter of 
individual bargaining and there was 
no machinery for common counsel. 
The conception of a family of na- 
tions acknowledging a collective re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
justice and peace, which has gained 
such headway since the war, no- 
where appears in these documents. 

The second volume under review 
contains the official documents pub- 
lished by the German National 
Chancellery in 1919 with the object 
of refuting the false reports that 
were being spread concerning the 
circumstances under which the 
armistice was entered into. It dis- 
cusses in detail the conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany which made it 
seem necessary to propose peace in 
the fall of 1918, together with the 
express or implied understandings 
which entered into the terms of the 
armistice. As regards the military 
terms it is evident that Germany 
was hard pressed and, while seek- 
ing to make the best bargain she 
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could, was ready in the end to ac- 
cept what was offered her. More 
important, however, is the question 
of the implied promise made by the 
Allies that the final peace terms 
should conform to certain prin- 
ciples laid down by President Wil- 
son as forming the just basis of 
peace. The present volume shows 


clearly that there was such an im- 
plied promise, but does not take up 
the further question whether it was 
violated by the subsequent treaty 
of Versailles. 


Cc. G, F. 


je {° 
Poems. By Janet Erskine Stuart. 

Edited by Maud Monahan. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

$1.25. 

Janet Erskine Stuart was born in 
the autumn of 1857 at Cottesmore, 
England. Her life seems the cycle 
of seasons wondrously worked out. 
That touch of sadness, which is a 
part of the very air of autumn, is 
reflected in those young years. In 
adolescence her faith was covered 
by a veil of doubt making a veri- 
table winter in her soul. Grace 
melted that veil—her conversion 
followed and entrance into the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart. The life 
which then unfolded was one of 
mounting beauty: these years were 
the preparation for the perfect 
flowering of all her powers of mind, 
heart and soul, as Superior Gen- 
eral and Mother of her Order in the 
summer of her life. In the last 
year all the fruits of her life-work 
of unification, strength, uplift, and 
inspiration were gathered together 
and placed gently in the hands of 
those she loved, to be to them their 
rich heritage through the years. 

The latest of her writings in 
which we have been permitted to 
share is a small collection of short 
minor poems, religious by nature, 
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lyrical in form. As Father Roche 
has said in the preface to the vol- 
ume: “So easy and unstudied is the 
metre, the music and the ready sim- 
ple rhyme that they run as smoothly 
as a child’s involuntary song!” 
They may be divided into three 
divisions: narrative poems, poems 
of Our Lady, and religious poems. 
The first show Mother Stuart’s abil- 
ity to draw from the old familiar 
things—whether objects or themes 
—the rich symbolism and light. A 
good instance of the former is “Suc- 
cess on Earth”; of the latter, 
“Song of the Swan.” The poems 
of Our Lady are exquisite in con- 
ception and of reality so intense 
our own fervor mounts as we read. 
The third division—the religious 
ones—contains the story of Mother 
Stuart’s inner life—of the shadows 
and the light. The hopes, desires, 
and longings of her inmost soul 
are clearly, colorfully and calmly 
expressed ! A. W. 


Authority and Freedom. The Bishop 
Paddock Lectures for 1923. By 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, B.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

The chief value of this course of 
lectures to the Catholic student and 
apologist is that he obtains, within 
the brief scope of 200 pages, a typi- 
cal exemplification of the modernis- 
tic Protestant outlook on the Chris- 
tian religion, and it is to his benefit 
to realize the prevalent non-Cath- 
olic religious mentality to which the 
Church must make her appeal. The 
sad aspect of the whole affair is that 
scholars like Dr. Rawlinson are ob- 
sessed with fancies, and aspirations, 
and visions of a catholic Christian- 
ity and a Christian unity which are 
wholly impracticable and rationally 
impossible, while misapprehending 
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and repudiating the divine institu- 
tion of the actual Catholic Church, 
in which are unwittingly realized 
their highest hopes, though incom- 
patible with their distorted dreams 
and false philosophies. 

For the Catholic Church founded 
by the Incarnate Wisdom and des- 
tined to be the Society of Salvation 
for all mankind, the author would 
substitute a universal religious 
Utopia which comprises all races 
and all religions, because it lacks 
authority to say nay to whatever 
anybody insists upon maintaining! 
The bugbear of the modernist is 
doctrinal authority—though this be 
the pillar and ground of truth on 
which rests the Church of Christ. 
The author frankly repudiates in- 
fallibility ecclesiastical and Biblical. 
He is strong on the consensus of 
Christian men and the guidance of 
the Spirit—though in practice these 
amount to no more than freedom 
of each man to hold what he pleases, 
and to follow the arbitrary prompt- 
ings of private judgment. Through- 
out the series of lectures are found 
severest strictures on the dis- 
ruptive power of Protestantism, and 
much appreciation of the facts and 
fruits of Catholicism. But the au- 
thor’s naive faith in an immanent 
evolution towards a higher synthe- 
sis of the best in Catholicism, Evan- 
gelicalism, and the freedom of the 
Spirit, logically destroys whatever 
of positive worth there is in all re- 
vealed religion. The vintage of the 
Christian religion he would save for 
mankind, but the Vine planted by 
the Divine Husbandman he would 
replace by the noxious weed of 
modernism. Had the author but 
the intimate appreciation of the 
genius of the Catholic Church he 
seems to have of her historical 
achievements, he would quit his 
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vain pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp 
of human fancy and accept her for 
what she is—the Luz mundi. 

Cc. F. GC, 


The Teacher’s Year. By Charles 
Phillips. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.75. 

Concerning these twelve helpful 
essays by Mr. Phillips, it is to 
be regretted that the title may per- 
haps have a restrictive influence 
upon their circulation. This were 
a pity, for the book ought to be 
read by everyone; not alone by 
teachers, but by all who are suffi- 
ciently interested in youth to be 
stimulated by its enthusiasms and 
roused to fresh effort by its ardent 
idealism. There is a chapter for 
each month of the year and the 
headings are indicative of the prac- 
tical character of the work. The 
reader will find its treatment of 
“Parent, Teacher and Child”; “New 
Year’s Resolutions”; “The Daily 
Grind,” etc., a refreshing contrast to 
the mass of technical literature 
with which, to speak colloquially, 
we are about “fed up.” 

Many of life’s failures have come 
about as the result of a teacher’s 
lack of a sense of humor. Mr. Phil- 
lips, however, should be a peda- 
gogue par excellence. An occa- 
sional jest sets off shrewd observa- 
tion and pertinent suggestion, and 
here and there are bits of narrative 
with educational bearing, gleaned 
from his experience as a recon- 
struction welfare worker, particu- 
larly in Poland. 3. En & 


Great Christian Artists. 
F. Garesché, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50. 
In this work the versatile Father 

Garesché turns from _ poetry, 

preaching, and organizing to treat 


By Edward 
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the life and work of seven repre- 
sentative Christian painters: Fra 
Angelico, Leonardo da Vinci, Raph- 
ael, Michelangelo, Murillo, Ru- 
bens, and Van Dyck. One clamors 
immediately to have other favorites 
included—so many, perhaps, that 
it might mean a voluminous study 
of Christian painting and sculpture; 
so the wiser part is to accept the 
volume as it is, with due gratitude 
for the wealth of information gath- 
ered within its covers for the art- 
loving general reader. For him, or 
for her, the book is written, abound- 
ing as it does in biographical mat- 
ter culled from Vasari — “that 
chatty and gossipy chronicler” 
whom Father Garesché calls “the 
Herodotus of painters”—and other 
more or less authoritative sources, 
in graceful, untechnical descriptive 
criticism of the paintings, and in 
general estimates of the place held 
by each painter in the hierarchy of 
Christian art. 

Eighty-three full-page _ illustra- 
tions add, of course, greatly to the 
interest and usefulness of the book, 
which brings together in popular 
form material not easily found in 
another single volume. K. B. 


Anthropology. By A. L. Kroeber. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $4.50. 

Persons really desirous of getting 

a competent knowledge of what is 

meant by and contained in the 

growing science of anthropology 
may well consult Professor Kroe- 
ber’s book. We are particularly 
pleased by the writer’s scientific 
caution and reticence. Here we are 
not pestered with the assertion of 
imperfectly proved hypotheses as 
facts, as in too many books, and 
time after time we are warned that 
such and such a view is but a guess. 
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The author is to our mind a little 
too generous in his chronology of 
the human race, for we prefer the 
more conservative estimates of the 
Abbé Breuil and others. But he 
admits quite freely that such esti- 
mates are no more than conjectures. 

The weakest part of the book by 
far is that which deals with prim- 
itive religion, but that is such a vast 
subject that it is probable that the 
author intentionally gave no more 
than a sketch to indicate the lines 
on which such study might be fol- 
lowed. We cannot understand why 
it should be “too obviously naive” 
to explain the flood legends, so 
widespread in the world, by the 
fact that there was a flood: is not 
that the simplest and most likely 
explanation? A local flood, doubt- 
less, but at a time when mankind 
was local also. Nor can we admit 
that belief in free will is a purely 
emotional belief. Finally, by way of 
minor criticism, the Parsees them- 
selves vehemently deny that they 
are fire worshipers though they 
maintain a sacred fire. The two 
things are not necessarily the same. 

B. C. A. W. 


Wells of the Heart. By William 
Frederick Feld, S.J. Milwaukee: 


The Olsen Publishing Co. $1.00. 

It was of the Assisian that Fran- 
cis Thompson once declared “poetry 
clung round the cowls of his 
Order”—curiously enough, it would 
be easy to prove the same case for 
the sons of St. Ignatius. The latest 
recruit to the ranks of Jesuit verse- 
makers is Father Feld, whose first 
little volume is here presented. Love 
of God and His children big and 
little, and love of nature, he sings; 
often with tenderness, sometimes 
with naive humor, and always with 
a pleasing sense of melody. Kk. B, 
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Shorter Notices.—The first edition 
of Dom Cuthbert Butler’s Benedic- 
tine Monachism appeared some six 
years ago. It broke new ground in 
considering historically for the first 
time the principles and workings 
of the Benedictine life and rule. 
The second edition, just published 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.50), is a mere reprint of the 
original, but the author has added 
more than thirty pages of supple- 
mentary notes in answer to his 
many critics. These valuable notes 
defend Dom Butler’s views on the 
place of the Office in Benedictine 
life, the rusticity of the primitive 
Benedictines of Monte Cassino, the 
worldly status of St. Benedict's 
first recruits, the old controversy of 
the cave versus the rule, the Bene- 
dictine practice of asceticism, the 
degree of interior perfection de- 
manded by the rule, and the idea 
of Benedictine stability, etc. 

The Busy Pastor’s Guide is a ré- 
sumé of canon law, moral and pas- 
toral theology, with the relevant de- 
cisions of the Roman Congregations, 
compiled by Canon Laurent of the 
Grand Seminary of Verdun, and put 
into English by the Rev. Oliver 
Dolphin, of Red Wing, Minn. In 
his foreword, Archbishop Dowling 
speaks of its instant recognition in 
France, and feels that its definite- 
ness, clearness, and exact informa- 
tion about those things which deal 
with the cura animarum will make 
it a reference book on the desks of 
our busy priests. It is for sale by 
the translator at $2.00. 

Believing that “every Catholic 
should feel it a duty to become fa- 
miliar with the language in which 
the Church speaks,” Joyce E. Lowe, 
in Church Latin for Beginners 
has written a book which teaches 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.35), 
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the bare essentials of Latin forms 
and syntax, taking all the material 
for the exercises from either the 
Missal or the New Testament. In 
this book she has given only Latin 
exercises for translation, but in a 
separate Key (60 cents) she pro- 
vides the correct English rendering 
which serves the purpose of reas- 
suring the student regarding his 
progress. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur have recently given 
us the life story of the foundress of 
the English novitiate of their con- 
gregation, which is replete with 
charm and interest. Mary Eliza- 
beth Towneley (Benziger Bros. 
$6.25), the subject of these pages, 
was descended from one of the no- 
blest and most distinguished Eng- 
lish Catholic families, but as Sister 
Marie des Saints Anges she devoted 
her whole energy and all her for- 
tune to the special needs of the 
English Province and the advance- 
ment of Catholic education in her 
own country. Preaching Made Easy 
(Benziger Bros. $2.00). We hope 
that many will be attracted to read 
Father Flynn’s book by his alluring 
title! Preaching is made easy for 
anyone who will seriously try to 
follow the author’s suggestions. 
The book is in three parts, each of 
which will repay careful reading. 
(1) General principles, wherein 
Our Lord and St. Paul are held up 
as models in preaching. (2) Prac- 
tical methods, in which the author 
strongly advocates instructing a 
congregation rather than preaching 
at them; some examples of the way 
to build up this type of sermon are 
given. (3) A short manual of elo- 
cution containing sane advice on 
the mechanics of delivering the ser- 
mon. Father Flynn has written his 
helpful book in a very interesting 
style. Readers of The Ecclesias- 
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tical Review will recall the instruc- 
tive series of papers on preaching 
by Mgr. Henry of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. These are now available 
in book form. In sixteen chapters 
the author treats as many different 
phases of sermon preparation and 
delivery. There are copious ex- 
tracts from the already large liter- 
ature on homiletics in English and 
French. Mgr. Henry’s Hints to 
Preachers (Benziger Bros. $1.90) 
are very practical and are well 
adapted to our present-day needs 
in parish churches. From the point 
of view of helpfulness to priests 
who must preach every Sunday, a 
book of sermon sketches is prob- 
ably more valuable than a volume 
of complete sermons. Rough Ser- 
mon Notes, by a Parish Priest (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.35), 
cover from two to four pages on 
each Sunday Gospel through the 
year. There is considerable orig- 
inality in the application of some 
of the Gospels; in every case the 
treatment is suggestive of material 
for a good sermon. 

Points of Church Law, Mysticism 
and Morality (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.75), by the English 
Jesuit, Rev. Thomas Slater, is an 
excellent book for the layman. It 
deals, in a clear and authoritative 
manner, with many important pres- 
ent-day problems about which it is 
absolutely essential that the edu- 
cated Catholic should be informed. 

Not only boys but men who do 
not know as much about the ma- 
chinery of politics as they ought to, 
in order to vote intelligently, can 
read The Boys’ Own Book of Pol- 
itics (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00) with great profit. Mr. 
Shepherd, who was a newspaper 
correspondent for several years, has 
not written a formal textbook of 
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civics, but has presented to the 
youth of the land a clear exposition 
of politics in this country and a plea 
for an unselfish interest in it on the 
part of every voter. He criticizes 
the convention method of choosing 
Presidential candidates and our 
system of voting for them. The 
book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and samples of ballots. 


Pamphlet Publications —Live top- 
ics in everyday discussion, ably 
presented, characterize the issues 
of The Catholic Mind for August 
and September: “Free Thought and 
Catholicism,” and “The Catholic 
Obscurantist” (August 8th); “The 
Catholic Interpretation of History,” 
and “The Teaching Authority of 
the Church” (August 22d); “The 
Index and Liberty of Reading,” 
“The Church and Intellectual De- 
velopment,” and “The Holy Name 
Society” (Sept. 8th); “Man’s Evolu- 
tion and Catholic Liberty,” and “A 
Literacy Test” (Sept. 22d). (New 
York: The America Press. 5 cents 
each.) 

The Educational Pamphlet of 
The Western Catholic (Quincy, 
Ill.) forcibly presents the case for 
education in which God and reli- 
gion hold rightful and acknowl- 
edged place, and urges the obliga- 
tion of higher education on Cath- 
olics. The articles comprising the 
pamphlet first appeared in the Junc 
27th issue of The Western Catholic. 
A small pamphlet, Take and Read, 
by Father Faustin, O.F.M. (Chi- 
cago: Franciscan Herald Press. 5 
cents), sketches the power of the 
press for good or ill, pleads ably 
for an effective Catholic press, and 
makes practical suggestions for se- 
curing it. 

The Indian Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, in Bulletin No. 5, presents its 
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“Fifth Annual Report for the Year 
1923” (Trichinopoly: St. Joseph’s 
School Press). East Indian Cath- 
olics of Bombay, Salsette and Bas- 
sein and the Padroado sets forth 
the proceedings of a meeting called 
in 1922 to formulate and present to 
the Holy See a memorial from the 
Catholics of East India who desire 
to be removed from the patronage 
of Portugal. Arguments for and 
against the “Padroado” may be 
found in the pamphlet. 

An effort to aid the Filipino in 
the study of English is The Ateneo 
Pronouncing Book. The pamphlet 
is in its second edition and is the 
output of The University Press, 
Manila. In a_ short foreword 
Rev. J. M. Prendergast, S.J., ex- 
plains the origin and aim of the 
endeavor. 

The Catholic Truth Society, Lon- 
don, offers The Godhead of Christ as 
Portrayed in the Gospels, a schol- 
arly study in concentrated form, by 
Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P.; The Gospel 
Story of the Resurrection, a mosaic 
of the Gospels, by Rev. Raymond 
Devas, O.P.; Spiritualism and the 
Child, by Irene Hernaman; a simple, 
devotional Way of Hearing Mass, 
recommended by Cardinal Vaughan, 
and Just Nineteen, a story with a 
purpose by T. V. Nicholas. Who 
Are You? Sin, and Authority are 
the topics of the C. A. S. leaflets, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 5. 

The remarkable mission of Rev. 
Matheo Crawley-Boevey, S.S.C.C., is 
told with spiritual appeal and vivid 
illustration in The Rev. Father 
Matheo Crawley at the Visitation of 
Lyons, and The Crusade of the So- 
cial Reign of the Sacred Heart in 
Christian Families by Means of the 
Enthronement (Weymouth: Con- 
vent of the Sacred Hearts. 4d. 
each), 
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The Holy Rosary, by the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Arthur Canon Ryan, pro- 
vides simple, helpful suggestions 
for meditation on the fifteen mys- 
teries. “A Narrow Escape” is the 
title of Mary Agatha Gray’s story 
on matrimony in the Stories of the 
Sacraments series. (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each.) 

Two privately printed pamphlets 
are recommended for careful pe- 
rusal: True Democracy in Second- 
ary Education, a study by Rev. 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., ad- 
dressed to the graduates of Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa., and 
The Testimony of History for the 
Roman Catholic Church, published 
by The Library Committee of The 
Catholic Club of the City of New 
York. 

Some Extra-Curricular Problems 
of the Classroom, by Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, Director, Bureau of Chil- 
dren’s Guidance, New York City, 
offers a strong plea for studying 
personality in the child, and a 
strong argument in favor of the 
Visiting Teacher as an essential 
factor in any completely helpful 
school system. 
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My Garden is a pretty allegory 
whose roots strike deep. Addie S. 
Winnek is the author, the Four 
Seas Co., Boston, the publishers. 

The World Peace Foundation 
(Boston: 40 Mt. Vernon St.) pro- 
vides a “Handbook on the League 
of Nations, 1920-1924.” Hereafter 
this data will appear annually un- 
der the title, “Year Book of the 
League of Nations.” “Japanese Im- 
migration,” by Raymond Leslie 
Buell (10 cents), is the latest issue 
of the Foundation. 

A review of “The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 
Organization and Work” forms the 
July issue of International Concilia- 
tion (New York: 407 W. 117th St.). 
The August issue offers “A Prac- 
tical Plan for Disarmament” in the 
texts of a Draft Treaty of Disarma- 
ment and Security prepared by an 
American Group and the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance of the 
Temporary Mixed Commission, 
with introduction and commentary, 
by James Thomson Shotwell. “An 
Analysis of the American Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924,” by John B. 
Trevor, M.A., forms the content of 
the September issue (5 cents each). 
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